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CHAPTER  I. 

SUETBT   OF  THB  HUNDBXDS   OF   BIiMB&IBGE   AND    COFtHOSNX. 

Thb  hundred  of  Eimbridge  undoubtedly  received  its   chap,  i. 
liame  from  the  river  Mole^  formerly  called  the  Emley^ 
by  which'  it  is  traversed.    It  embraces  the  parishes  of 

COBHAH.  STOKB   d'aBBBNON, 

B8HBB,  WAXTON-UFOK-TKAMBS. 

XA8T  AND  WBBT  MOUUBT,  VBTBBf DOB* 

In  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL  Ralph 
de  Immeworth  was  possessed  of  this  hundred.  It  wab 
afterwards  vested  in  the  family  of  Braose;  but^  in  1481^ 
was  granted^  with  its  jurisdiction  and  privileges^  by  Edr 
ward  IV.  to  the  corporation  of  Kingston,  to  which  it 
was  confirmed  by  the  charter  of  Charles  I.  in  1638. 

Weybridgb  is  a  considerable  village,  so  called  from  Wey- 
the  river  Wey,   on  which  it  stands,  not  far  from  its     "^^' 
conflux  with  the  Thames.     It  contains  in  the  whole 
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^Q^*^'  ^V'  about  fourteen  hundred  acres^  of  which  six  hundred 
were  enclosed^  under  an  act  passed  in  1800.  In  1821, 
according  to  the  population  returns,  this  parish  contained 
one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  houses,  and  eight  hundred 
and  ninety-seven  inhabitants. 

On  an  inquisition  taken  24ih  of  July,  1284,  it  was 
found  that  the  hamlet  of  Waybrugg  wa6  held  by  Geofirey 
de  Lucy,  of  the  Abbey  of  Chertsey,  in  free  soccage,  and 
that  it  consisted  of,  in  demesne,  twenty  acres  of  arable 
land,  value  5s.  7d.;  sixteen  acres  of  meadow,  £1.  4ts.  Od.; 
pasture  called  Contese  and  Oers'm,  3$*;  rents  of  assise 
at  Michaelmas,  £2.  2f.  4d,;  at  Christmas,  18«.  6d.;  at 
Easter,  16^.  6}^.;  tokiet  warragii,  Gs*  StL;  a  fishery,  2r.; 
rents  and  works  of  sixteen  customary  tenants,  I5s,  lOd.. 
in  all,  £6.  Us.  5|(/. 

The  manor  of  Weybridge  was  part  of  the  possessions 
of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall ;  but  when  Henry  VIIL  in  his 
thirty-first  year,  erected  Hampton  court  into  an  honour, 
he  annexed  this  and  Byfleet  to  it,  pving  to  the  duchy  the 
manor  of  Sheppen,  in  Berkshire,  in  exchange. 

In  the  fifteenth  year  of  Henry  VIL  1500,  Humphrey 
Ruggeley  and  Alice,  his  wife,  levied  a  fine  to  John  Reed, 
Bartholomew  Reed,  Hugh  Payntayn,  clerk,  and  Richard 
Lake,  of  three  messuages,  Ihree  gardens,  one  hundred 
acres  of  land,  twelve  acres  of  pasture,  ten  acres  of 
0»^adow,  ten  of  woodj  and  lOf.  rent  in  this  parish. 

When  Henry  VIIL  had  possession  of  Hampton  court, 
and  was  making  the  chase  there,  he  wanted  this  estate, 
and  agreed  to  give  William  Reed  the  manor  of  Tand- 
ridge,  &C.  in  exchange  for  it,  but  Reed  died  before  it 
was  completed,  leaving  John,  his  son  and  heir,  under  age. 
This  minority  was  no  impediment  to  the  king^s  gaining 
the  possession*  Sir  Thomas  Cromwell  was  appointed 
guardian  of  the  infant,  and  completed  the  exchange. 


Manor  of 

Wey- 

bridse. 


Manor  of 
OaUands, 
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Queen  Elizabeth  was  here  the  14th  of  August,  1590,    CHAP.  l. 


and  27 tb  of  August,  1602,  and  is  said  to  have  shot  with 
a  cross  bow  in  the  paddock.    Anne,  consort  of  James  I. 
here  built  a  room,  called  the  silk-worm  room.     Charles 
L  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  settled  this  place  on 
his  queen,  Henrietta  Maria,  for  her  life.     His  youngest 
aon^  called  in  his  cradle,  Henry  of  Oatlands,  was  bom 
in  1640,  in  the  house  which,  Mr.  Fuller  says,  was  taken 
down  to  the  ground  when  he  wrote.    This  mansion  stood 
in  a  low  situation,  near  the  present  kitchen-garden,  and 
was  destroyed  in  the  time  of  the  protectorate  of  Crom- 
well, except  some  apartments  inhabited  by  one  of  the 
earls  of  Dorset,  and  the  silk-worm  room,  aboye  men- 
tioned, then  called  the  gardener's  chamber.    The  park 
was  also  thrown  opea     Many  foundations  of  buildings 
are  to  be  traced  on  the  spot  where  the  house  stood,  es- 
pecially, when  it  is  sown  with  <^orn.    At  the  restora- 
tion, the  queen-mother  was  again  put  in  possession  of 
Oatlands,  in  its  dilapidated  state,  and  after  her  deatli, 
Charles  11.  granted  a  lease  of  the  estate  to  the  earl  of 
St.  Atban's.    It  came  next  into  the  possession  of  .Sir 
Edward  Herbert,  lord  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench 
and  common  pleas,  under  James  II.  whose  fortunes  he 
followed;  and  whose  interest  in  this  estate  being  for- 
feited by  his  attainder,  William  III.  granted  the  fee- 
simple  to  his  brother  Arthur,  who  had  been  bred  to  the 
sea,  and  for  his  services  was  created  earl  of  Torrington. 
Dying  without  issue,  in  1716,  he  devised  his  possessions 
to  Henry,  eaii  of  Lincoln.    George,  son  and  heir  to  this 
nobleman,  formed  the  gardens  about  the  year  1725,  and 
probably  built  the  house,  which  at  his  death  devolved 
to  his  brother  Henry.     The  latter  married  Catherine, 
daughter  to  Henry  Pelham,  Esq.  and  niece  to  the  duke 
of  Newcastle,  who,  having  no  child,  obtained  a  patent. 
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^QQ'^  'V*  creating  him  duke  of  Newcastle-under-Line,  with  re- 
mainder to  the  earl^  his  nephew.    He  accordingly  sue* 
ceeded  to  this  dignity^  in  1768,  and  fixed  his  residence 
at  Oatlands,  enlarged  the  park,  and  made  considerable 
plantations.     At  tlie  foot  of  the  terrace  is  a  large  piece 
of  water,  formed  by  springs  which  rise  in  it.  The  Thames 
is  not  seen,  and  Walton  bridge,  which  terminates  the  view 
that  way,  seeming  to  be  placed  across  this  water,  causes 
it  to  appear  like  a  branch  of  the  river,  or,  rather,  like 
the  river  itself.     On  the  side  of  the  hill,  between  the 
house  and  the  kitchen  garden,  rise  some  springs,  which 
are  formed  into  a  small  piece  of  water ;  by  the  side  of 
it,  the  late  duke  of  Newcastle  constructed  a  grotto,  di- 
vided into  three  apartments ;   the  outside  is  of  white 
stone,  full  of  perforations,  perhaps  the  abode  of  fish,  or 
some  species  of  marine  animal,  but  whence  brought  is  not . 
known.     The  sides  and  roofs  are  encrusted  with  shells 
and  petrifactions.     In  one  of  the  rooms  is  a  bath,  sup- 
plied by  a  small  spring  dripping  through  the  rock ;  at  the 
end  of  it  is  a  copy  of  the  Venus  de  Medici,  as  if  going 
to  bathe.     In  one  of  the  windows  are  the  arms  of  Cecily 
with  many  quarterings,  encircled  by  the  garter  and  motto. 
Over  this  is  a  room  incrusted  in  like  manner.     On  the 
side  of  the  park,  next  Walton,  is  an  arch,  probably 
brought  from  the  old  house,  on  which  is  this  inscription: 

**  HenricQS' Comes  de  Lincoln  banc  arcom,  opas  Ignatii  Jones, 
^    vestnstate  corruptum,  restituit.'* 

The  owners  of  Oatlands  had  long  held  the  manors 
and  parks  of  Byfleet  and  Weybridge  by  leases  from 
the  crown.  His  late  royal  highness  the  duke  of  York 
purchased,  of  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  the  estate  of  Oat- 
lands, and  what  was  held  under  the  crown  leases.  He 
also  bought  the  late  General  Cornwall's  house  and 
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estate^  in  Byfleet^  Mr.  Paine's  house^  called  Brboklands^  chap.  i. 
in  this  parish^  and  other  lands  here^  and  in  Byfleet  and 
Walton.  In  1800^  two  acts  were  passed  for  enclosing  the 
open  common  fields,  wastes,  &c.  in  Walton-on-Thames 
and  Weybridge,  under  which  acts  the  duke  obtained,  by 
allotments  and  purchases,  about  one  thoHsand  acres  of 
the  wastes,  so  that  the  domain  comprises  about  three 
thousand  acres.  The  park  of  Oatlands  contains  three 
hundred,  and  that  of  By  Beet  six  hundred.  Part  of  the 
park  is  in  the  parish  of  Walton,  and  part  in  Weybridge, 
the  house  being  in  the  latter,  but  some  of  the  oflSces  in 
the  former.  The  mansion  was  burnt  down  while  the 
duke  was  in  Flanders,  in  1793.  The  fire  broke  out  in 
tfie  night,  but  by  what  accident  was  never  discovered,  and 
the  duchess  and  servants  escaped  with  some  difficulty. 
A  new  house  was  erected,  of  which  Holland  was  the 
architect ;  and  in  1804,  an  act  was  passed  for  enabling 
his  majesty  to  grant  to  the  duke  of  York,  for  an  ade- 
quate consideration,  the  inheritance  of  so  much  of  this 
domain  as  was  held  of  the  crown.  A  few  years  since 
the  whole  of  this  extensive  property  was  sold  in  one  lot, 
to  Hughes  Ball,  Esq.  the  present  possessor. 

Ham  is  an  old  mansion,  standing  in  a  small  park,  at  Minor  of 
the  conflux  of  the  Wey  and  the  Thames.  It  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Howards,  and  was  granted  to  Cathe- 
rine, daughter  of  Sir  Charles  Sedley,  mistress  of  King 
James  II.  who  created  her  countess  of  Dorchester.  She 
married  David  Collyear,  earl  of  Portmore,  and  from 
their  issue  is  descended  William  Charles,  the  present 
earl.  This  house  has  been  long  uninhabited,  and  is  in 
a  very  ruinous  state.  It  stands  on  flat  ground,  in  a 
paddock  bordered  by  the  river  Wey.  Near  it  are  many 
large  cedars  and  firs,  the  former  much  broken  by  the 
weight  of  snow,  which  fell  in  the  winter  of  1808-9,  and 
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TOOK  IV.  lodged  on  them.  One  of  the  cedars  is  perhaps  the 
largest  in  England;  at  five  feet  from  the  ground  it 
measures  about  thirteen  feet  in  circumference^  and  runs 
up  straight  to  a  great  height.  One  of  the  parlours 
is  a  handsome  room,  in  which  hang  portraits  of  the 
countess  of  Dorchester,  her  husband,  the  earl  of  Port- 
more,  the  duchess  of  Dorset,  the  duchess  of  Leeds,  and 
Nell  Gwyn.  In  a  room  up  stairs  is  a  picture  of  two 
boys,  children  of  the  duchess  of  Dorset ;  the  rest  are 
all  taken  down.  In  the  attic  story  is  a  room  with  a 
coved  ceiling,  used  by  James  II.  as  a  chapel;  within  it 
is  his  bed-room,  from  which  there  is  a  private  passage ; 
and  a  place  is  shown  in  which  be  concealed  himself 
on  the  advance  of  the  prince  of  Orange  from  London. 
There  are  some  small  cupboards,  called  barracks,  as 
his  guards,  who  must^  have  been  very  few,  are  said  to 
have  slept  there. 

Rectory.  The  benefice  of  Weybridge  is  a  rectory  in  the  deanery 
of  Stoke,  valued  in  the  twentieth  year  of  Edward  I.  at 
nine  marks ;  in  the  king's  books  at  £7.  0««  5d* 

Church.  •j'jjg  church  is  dedicated  to  St  James,  or,  according  to 

Ecton,  to  3t«  Nicholas.  It  is  a  small,  but  neat  edifice, 
having  a  nave  and  south  aisle,  at  the  west  end  of  which 
is  the  vault  of  the  earl  of  Portmore's  family,  built  up 
about  four  feet  above  the  level  of  the  pavement,  enclosed 
with  iron  rails.  There  is  no  inscription.  Within  hang 
a  helmet,  a  spur,  and  gauntlets,  and  several  colours 
brought  by  the  earl  from  Gibraltar.  There  is  no 
chanod,  but  the  communion  table  stands  at  the  east 
end  of  the  nave,  separated  by  a  raiL  At  the  west  end 
is  a  small  steeple  with  three  bells  in  it.  Over  the  south 
aisle  is  a  gallery,  part  of  which  belongs  to  Oatlands,  and 

MoDu-        part  to  the  earl  of  Portmore's  house.    In  the  south  aisle, 

scripUoM.   under  the  gallery,  is  an  old  stone,  on  which  are  three 
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brass  skeletons :  on  a  label  from  the  first "  D'ne  miserere  chap,  i. 
mei ;"  from  the  second^  "  In  D'no  confido ;"  from  the 
thirds  **  Miserere  mei  Deus."    At  one  comer  at  the 
top,  "  Christns;"  at  the  other,  "Vita.'*     Underneath 
is  this  couplet : 

**  Disce  mori  Yiyens,  moriens  ut  Tiyere  possis. 
Sic  Deque  mors  tristis,  nee  yita  grayis  erit/' 

CoBHAM  is  a  pleasant  village.     The  population,  ac-  Cobbam. 
cording  to  the  return  made  to  parliament  in  1821,  was 
two  hundred  and  sixty-two  houses,  and  one  thousand 
three  hundred  and  forty  inhabitants. 

By  the  Domesday  survey  it  appears,  that  the  abbey  Manor, 
of  Chertsey  then  held  the  manor  of  Cobham ;  and  no 
former  owner  being  mentioned,  it  is  to  be  presumed, 
that  they  were  lords  of  it  long  before.  The  whole 
contained  thirty  hides,  or  three  thousand  acres.  A 
farm,  called  Norwood,  containing  about  three  hundred 
acres,  though  still  parochially  belonging  to  Cobham, 
was  sold  in  1679,  as  the  demesne  lands  of  the  manor 
of  Esher,  by  Philip  Doughty,  Esq.  lord  of  that  manor ; 
and  is  now  the  property  of  —  Mount,  Esq. 

In  Cobham  are  two  manors ;  the  one  called  the  manor 
of  Cobham,  otherwise  Coveham,  belonging  to  Thomas 
Page,  Esq.  The  other,  the  manor  of  Ham,  belonging 
to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Windsor,  but  lying  within, 
and  held  of  the  manor  of  Cobham,  to  which  it  pays  a 
yearly  quit-rent 

The  rectory  and  advowson  of  the  church  was,  with  Advow- 
the  manor,  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  abbey  of  *^^' 
Chertsey,  from  a  very  early  date.    In  Paynne's  Papal 
Usurpations,  mention  is  made  of  a  charter  of  the  twen* 
tieth  year  of  Edward  I.  confirming  a  charter  of  John, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  which  recites  a  bull  of  Pope 
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BOOK  iv>  Clement  III.  for  appropriating  this  church.  On  the 
dissolution^  King  Henry  VIII.  in  his  twenty-ninth  year, 
granted  the  rectory  of  this  church  to  his  new  founded 
abbey  of  Bisham,  in  Berks.  Soon  after  this  it  again 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  crown,  where  it  re* 
muned  till  the  16th  of  January,  in  the  third  year  of 
Edward  VI.  when  it  was  granted  to  William  Fountain 
and  Richard  Mayn.  It  soon  after  came  into  the  hands 
of  William  Hammond,  who  conveyed  it  to  Elizabeth, 
wife  of  George  Bigley,  for  life,  from  whom  it  descended 
to  Mrs.  Weston,  widow  of  William  Weston,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Skrine,  who,  in  1720,  conveyed  that  part  of 
the  rectory  which  is  on  Downside,  with  some  excep- 
tions, to  Mr.  John  Hall,  by  whose  relict  and  heirs  it 
was  conveyed,  in  1735,  to  Mr.  John  Wilson.  It  is  now 
in  the  possession  of —  Weston,  Esq. 

Chnrch.  The  church,  which  is  dedicated  to  St  Andrew,  is  a 

plain  neat  building  of  chalk-stone,  the  roof  covered  with 
slate  and  tile.  At  the  west  end  is  a  square  tower,  over 
which  is  a  handsome  spire,  covered  with  oak  shingles, 
in  which  are  five  bells  and  a  clock.  The  nave  is  fifty- 
nine  feet  and  a  half  in  length ;  the  chancel  at  the  end 
of  the  nave  is  fifty-three  feet  long.  There  is  a  north 
able,  not  extending  to  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  which 
is  forty-six  feet  long,  and  thirty-two  feet  three  inches 
broad,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  chancel,  separated  firom 
the  other  by  two  pointed  arches,  resting  on  round  pillars ; 
the  breadth  of  the  whole  thirty-two  feet  three  inches. 
Both  of  the  chancels  are  separated  from  the  nave  and 
north  aisle  by  pointed  arches.  At  the  west  end  of  the 
nave  is  a  small  gallery.  The  font  is  an  octagon  ba«n 
on  a  small  octagon  pillar.  In  the  south  porch  is  a  door, 
under  a  round  arch,  with  chevron  mouldings.  There 
is  no  painted  glass» 


COBHAM. 


Cobham  park,  on  the  south  side  of  the  village,  was  f"^^'  'l 


Cobham 


formerly  called  Downe  place,  from  a  family  of  that  name  ^^^" 
who  iiad  a  mansion  here.  In  the  first  half  of  the  last 
century  it  became  the  property  of  John  Bridges,  Esq. 
who  erected  a  new  house,  which  he  sold,  about  1750, 
to  Sir  John,  afterwards  Earl  Ligonier.  On  the  death 
of  his  nephew  this  place  was  purchased  of  his  coheirs  by 
the  earl  of  Carhampton,  who,  in  1807,  bought  Pain's 
hill,  and  sold  Cobham  park  to  H.  Combe,  Esq.  who 
resides  here. 

Mr.  Skrine,  the  tourist,  had  a  house  near  the  church, 
which  he  sold  to  Mr.  Freeland,  to  whose  descendant  it 
now  belongs. 

The  road  from  London  to  Portsmouth,  through  Cob- 
ham, is  crossed  by  the  river  Mole,  at  the  foot  of  Pain's 
hill,  dividing  the  parishes  of  Cobham  and  Walton-on- 
Thames.  The  common  passage  was  by  fording  the 
river,  except  in  times  of  floods,  when  a  wooden  bridge, 
shut  up  against  carriages  at  other  times,  was  opened. 
This  bridge  was  built  in  the  time  of  Henry  I.  or  Ste* 
phen.  In  the  twenty-third  year  of  Henry  III.  an  inqui- 
sition was  taken  as  to  the  repair  of  this  bridge,  when  it 
was  found  that  Matilda,  queen  of  Henry  I.  made  the 
first  bridge  at  this  place,  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of 
one  of  her  maidens,  who  was  drowned  in  crossing  the 
ford ;  assigning  for  stupport  of  one  half  of  the  same,  a 
piece  of  land  in  Cobham,  held  by  the  abbot  of  Chertsey ; 
and  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  then  lord  of  the  manor  of 
Walton,  gave  for  support  of  the  other  half,  a  piece  of  land 
called  Spitilcrofte.  It  was  kept  in  repair  of  late  years  by 
the  lords  of  the  manors  of  Cobham  and  Walton.  The 
traffic  on  the  road  to  Portsmouth  being  greatly  increased, 
the  want  of  a  bridge,  which  should  be  open  at  all  times, 
was  found  to  be  such,  that  the  magistrates  of  the  county 
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BOOK  IV.  proposed  to  the  lords  of  those  manors^  to  apply  to  par- 
liament for  an  act  to  make  it  a  county  bridge,  if  those 
lords  would  contribute  to  the  first  expense.  They  ac« 
cordingly  agreed  to  give  £400,  and  the  materials  of  the 
old  bridge,  with  leave  to  dig  on  the  wastes  for  sand  and 
clay  to  make  bricks.  An  act  was  passed^  and  the  founda- 
tion was  laid  on  the  15th  of  July,  1782. 

Esher  EsHER,  a  pleasant  village,  sixteen  miles  from  West^ 

minster  bridge,  is   on   the  road   through  Kingston   to 
Portsmouth.    In  1821,  the  population  was,  two  hundred 
and  five  houses,  and  one  thousand  one  hundred  and 
eight  inhabitants. 
Manor.  In  this  parish  there  was  formerly  a  manor  belonging 

to  the  bishops  of  Winchester.    It  was  originally  given 
by  the  conqueror  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Leofrid,  to  find 
two  priests  to  say  mass  here  for  the  souls  of  his  prede- 
cessors;   and  it  was  afterwards  sold  by  the  abbot  to 
the  bishops  of  Winchester,  who  withdrew  the  chantry. 
Here  those  prelates  h^d  a  park,  in  which  William  Wain- 
flete,  when  bishop,  between   1447  and  1486,  built  a 
stately  brick  house,  on  the  bank  of  the  Mole.     His 
arms,  with  those  of  his  see,  carved  in  stone,  were  placed 
over  the  gate-house,  and  in  several  other  parts  of  the 
building.     On  the  timber-work  in  the  hall,  not  unlike 
that  of  Westminster-hall,  were  several  angels  carved, 
supporting  escutcheons,  in  two  of  which  were  scrolls, 
with  ^'  Tibi  Christe ;"  and  in  the  windows,  frequently, 
'^  Sit  Deo  Gratia.*'  *     Here  the  bishops  occasionally 
resided.     Wolsey,  when  appointed  to  the  see  of  Win* 
Chester  in  1528,  ordered  the  house  here  to  be  repaired, 
and  some  parts  of  it  rebuilt,  purposing  to  make  it  Us 
retreat  when    the    king    resided  at   Hampton  court 

•  Awbrey,  lii.  190. 
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Hither  he  first  retired  after  his  disgrace^  and  continued  chap.  r. 
for  several  weeks  at  this  mansion,  till  he  obtained  per- 
mission to  remove  to  Richmond.  In  1538,  this  manor 
was  purchased  of  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  by 
Henry  VIIL  who  made  it  part  of  the  manor  and  chase 
of  Hampton  court.  In  a  survey  of  it,  taken  in  the 
beginning  of  the  next  reign,  it  is  said  that  here  was  a 
mansion  house  sumptuously  built ;  and  adjoining  to  it  a 
park,  called  Esher  park,  about  tliree  miles  in  circum- 
ference, stocked  with  deer.  On  the  accession  of  Queen 
Mary,  Gardiner  prevailed  on  her  to  restore  this  estate 
to  his  see,  of  which  it  was  once  more  purchased  by 
Queen  Elizabeth,  who,  in  her  twenty-fifth  year,  1583, 
gave  it  to  Charles  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham.  This 
house  and  park  were  sold  separately  from  the  manor  by 
one  of  the  subsequent  proprietors.  At  what  time  this 
mansion  was  pulled  down  is  not  known.  In  1729,  when 
it  was  purchased  by  Thomas  Pelham,  Esq.,  brother  to 
the  duke  of  Newcastle,  nothing  was  standing  but  the 
gate-house,  to  which  he  made  additions  in  the  same 
style.  In  1804,  it  became  the  property  of  Lord  Sondes^ 
eldest  son  of  his  daughter  Grace,  who,  next  year,  sold 
the  estate  in  parcels.  The  house  and  park,  containing 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  were  bought  by  John 
Spicer,  Esq.  The  former  stood  in  a  flat  situation,  near 
the  Mole.  The  additions  made  by  Mr.  Pelham  were 
pulled  down  by  Mr.  Spicer ;  but  he  has  left  the  original 
gate-boose  standing,  and  erected  a  new  mansion  on  ele- 
vated ground,  which  commands  a  view  of  the  park  and 
of  the  surrounding  country. 

In  what  is  now  called  Sandon  farm,  in  this  parish.  Hospital, 
adjoining  to  the  common,  known  by  the  general  name 
of  Ditton  marsh,  was  once  a  hospital  or  priory,  founded 
by  Robert  de  Wateville,  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
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^^^'^  ^^'  of  Henry  IL  Its  possessions  were  considerably  Siug- 
mented  in  the  time  of  Henry  III.,  by  William  de  Perci, 
who  gave  land  and  rents  for  the  maintenance  of  six 
chaplains.  From  Bishop  Edingdon's  Register^  as  quoted 
by  Lowth,  in  his  life  of  William  of  Wykham,  it  appears, 
that  in  the  beginning  of  1349,  the  master  and  all  the 
brethren  of  this  hospital  died  of  the  great  plague,  which 
then  raged  in  England,  and  swept  away  half  of  the 
people  and  nine-tenths  of  the  clergy.  Notwithstanduig 
the  benefaction  conferred  on  this  institution,  it  gradually 
became  so  reduced,  that  in  1436,  leave  was  given  to  the 
bishop  of  Winchester  to  unite  it  with  the  hospital  of  St 
Thomas,  Southwark. 

Adrowson.  The  prior  and  convent  of  St.  Swithin  conveyed  the 
advowson  of  the  church  of  Esher  to  the  bishop  of  Win- 
chester and  his  successors,  which  Edward  I.  confirmed 
in  1284.  In  1330,  a  composition  was  made  between 
John  de  Rutherwic,  abbot  of  Chertsey,  and  the  convent 
there,  and  Gilbert  de  Swalclyve,  rector  of  Esshe,  by 
John  Stratford,  bishop  of  Winchester,  of  the  tithes  of 
lands  of  William  de  Watervyle,  in  Esshe,  for  which  the 
rector  was  to  pay  to  the  convent,  13«.  4d,  a  year.  In 
the  same  year  John  Stratford,  bishop  of  Winchester, 
certifies,  that  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Chertsey  are 
entitled  to  the  great  and  small  tithes  coming  from  the 
lands  of  William  de  Esshe  Watervyle,  and  twenty  acres 
within  the  bounds  of  the  parish  church  of  Esshe,  and 
that  the  rector  and  his  successors  should  hold  them 
in  farm,  under  a  rent  of  I3s.  4d,  By  Mr.  Latton*s  re- 
storation of  the  impropriate  tithes,  this  is  now  a  rectory. 
It  is  in  the  deanery  of  Ewell,  valued  in  the  twentieth 
year  of  Richard  I.  at  twelve  marcs ;  in  the  king^s  books, 
at  £9.  18^..  4d. 

Church.  The  church  stands  on  a  small  knoll  in  the  village,  aod 
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is  dedicated  to  St  George.  It  consists  of  a  nave»  with  chap.  I. 
a  chancel  at  the  east  end ;  but  on  the  south,  on  the 
outside,  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  when  owner  of  Clave- 
mont,  built  a  chamber  pew  opening  into  the  church;  it 
has  been  since  divided  between  that  house  and^  Esher 
place.  The  chancel  windows  were  formerly  famous  for 
their  psdnted  glass,  but  nothing  of  it  remains*  At  the 
west  end  is  a  low  tower,  surmounted  by  a  wooden  pyra- 
midal spire,  having  three  bells,  of  which  one  is  said  to 
have  been  brought  from  St.  Domingo,  by  Sir  Francis 
Drake.  The  font  is  an  octagonal  basin,  on  each  side  of 
which  is  carved  a  rose,  supported  by  a  plain  octagonal 
pillar.  In  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  is  a  tomb,  with 
the  effigies  of  a  man  in  complete  armour,  but  no  inscrip- 
tion or  arms.  On  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  is  painted 
the  effigies  of  a  lady  in  weeds,  with  a  book,  on  a  desk, 
before  her ;  an  inscription  states  that  it  is  to  the  memory 
of  Lady  Lynch. 

In  the  register  book,  among  the  entries  of  those  buried 
in  woollen,  there  is  a  singular  one  in  1680 :  '^  mem.  Mary 
White  was  only  wrapt  up  in  herbs.'' 

In  this  parish  is  Claremont,  the  residence  of  his  royal  CUremont 
highness  the  prince  of  Saxe-Coburg.  This  seat  was  pur-  ^^  ' 
chased  by  government  in  1816,  for  the  country  residence 
of  the  late  Princess  Charlotte,  and  her  illustrious  consort ; 
the  sum  paid  for  it  was  £69,000,  full  £30,000  less  than  it 
cost  the  celebrated  Lord  Clive,  for  the  erection  of  the 
mansion  and  the  improvement  of  the  grounds,  both  of 
which  were  executed  by  Brown.  The  present  structure 
forms  an  oblong  square  of  forty-four  yards  by  thirty-four ; 
it  occupies  a  well  chosen  situation,  commanding  many  fine 
views,  and  in  the  principal  front,  a  flight  of  thirteen  steps 
leads  to  the  grand  entrance,  under  a  pediment,  resting 
on  Corinthian  columnji ;  there  are  eight  spacious  rooms 
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BOOK  IV.  Qij  ^Q  ground  floor^  besides  the  entrance  hall  and  great 
staircase.  The  home  demesne  contains  about  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty  acres ;  the  park  and  other  parts  of  the 
estate  about  one  thousand  six  hundred  acres,  in  several 
farms.  A  small  Gothic  building,  that  was  erected  in  the 
garden  for  the  princess,  has,  since  her  demise,  been  con- 
verted into  a  mausoleum,  dedicated  to  her  memory ;  it 
contains  a  fine  bust  of  her  royal  highness,  and  the 
windows  are  ornamented  with  beautifully  painted  glass^ 
by  Backler. 


Popula- 
tion. 


Manor. 


Stoke  Stokb  D'Abbrnon. — The  east  part  of  this  parish, 

non.    ^       which  adjoins  Leatherhead,  is  a  deep  clay  ;  there  is  a 
'  large  common,  with  much  oak  growing  on  it,  and  a  cele- 
brated mineral  well.    On  the  south  side,  below  the  manor 
house,  is  a  very  fine  meadow,  called  the  hundred  acres, 
from^the  quantity  of  land  it  contains. 

In  1821,  the  population  of  Stoke  amounted  to  three 
hundred  and  seventeen  inhabitants,  with  fifty  houses. 

The  manor  house  of  Stoke  D'Abemon  has  beeuj  from 
a  period  very  little,  if  at  all  subsequent  to  the  conquest, 
the  habitation  of  the  lords  of  the  manor,  and,  for  about 
two  centuries,  the  residence  of  the  Vincents.  The  first 
proprietor  of  that  family  was  created  a  baronet  in  1620 ; 
and  from  him  the  title  and  estate  were  transmitted  to  the 
late  Sir  Francis,  who  died  in  1809,  leaving  two  sons,  both 
very  young.  The  house  has  since  been  modernized  and 
very  much  improved. 
AdTowfoD.  '^^^  advowson  always  went  with  the  manor,  till  lately 
separated.  By  the  settlement  made  on  the  marriage 
of  Sir  Francis  Vincent  with  the  daughter  of  General 
Thomas  Howard,  in  1746,  the  advowson  was  included, 
with  certain  lands,  in  a  term  of  five  hundred  years, 
created  for  raising  portions  for  younger  children.    In 
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17 — ,  it  became  necessary  to  raise  these  portions^  and    chap.  I. 

the  advowson  for  the  said  term  was  part  of  the  property 

sold  for  that  purpose.    It  was  purchased  by  Paul  Vail- 

lant>  Esq.  formerly  an  eminent  bookseller,  in  London ; 

he  presented  his  son  Philip  to  the  church,  and  dying  in 

1802,  at  the  age  of  eighty^seven,  he  devised  it  to  his 

executors  to  be  sold.     They  accordingly  pu^it  up  to 

sale,  in  1803,  as  consisting  of  a  neat  house,  thirty  acres 

of  glebe,  and  the  great  and  small  tithes  of  the  parish, 

then  let  at  £273,  but  the  glebe  and  tithes  worth  £452. 

The  benefice  is  a  rectory.    The  church>  which  is  dedi-  Chureh. 
cated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  is  in  &e  deanery  of  Ewell. 
In  the  valor  of  Edward  I.  it  is  valued  at  thirteen  marcs ; 
in  the  king's  books,  at  £13.  139.  Wd.    It  stands  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mole,  near  the  mansion  house,  and  is  covered 
with  plaster,  so  as  to  conceal  the  materials  with  which 
it  is  built    At  the  west  end  is  a  low  tower,  over  which 
is  an  awkward  shingled  spire.     There  are  two  small 
doors  on  the  north  side ;  the  principal  entrance  was  a 
door  within  a  porch,  on  the  south  side,  now  disused. 
There  are  two  aisles ;  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle 
is  the  chancel,  divided  from  it  by  a  circular  arch,  the 
communion  table  standing  on  a  floor  raised  one  step. 
At  the  end  of  the  north  aisle  is  Sir  John  Norbury's 
chantry.    In  the  chancel,  on  the  south  side,  are  two 
lancet  windows.    At  the  east  end  is  a  large  window  in 
compartments,  at  the  bottom,  of  niuch  are  several  shields 
of  arms  in  their  proper  colours.   In  the  south-east  window 
of  the  nortli  chantry  is  a  small  whole-length  female  figure, 
a  nimbus  over  her  head,  and  a  child,  with  an  open  book 
in  her  hand,  which  she  also  holds  with  one  hand,  and 
with  the  other  seems  teaching  him  to  read.      In  the 
south  chancel  are  three  stones  for  the  D'Abemons,  two 
of  which  have  large  whole-length  brasses,  but  much 
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BOOK  IV,  damaged  by  the  position  of  the  communion  rails.  Against 
the  north  wall  of  the  north  chancel  is  a  monument^  bear- 
ing the  eflSgies  of  a  person  in  armour,  kneeling  before  a 
desk,  to  the  memory  of  Sir  John  Norbury.  On  the  floor 
of  this  chancel  is  a  brass  to  the  memory  of  Elyn  Bray, 
daughter  of  Sir  Edmund  Bray,  and  Jane,  his  wile;  it 
represents  the  figure  of  a  child  wrapped  up  in  swad- 
dling clothes.  There  are  also  several  other  monuments 
and  brasses,  in  various  parts  of  the  church. 

Jessop*!  On  Stoke  common,  is  Jessop's  well,  celebrated  for  a 
mineral  water  of  the  same  nature  with  that  of  Chelten- 
ham. Its  superior  strength  appears  from  its  crystals 
retaining  their  figure  and  firmness  fur  a  year  and  a  half 
after  they  have  been  formed;  and  it  is  generally  ob- 
served to  have  an  exhilarating  effect,  probably  owing  to 
the  t^teel  which  it  contains.  Dr.  Adee,  an  eminent  phy- 
sician of  Guildford,  inlhe  early  part  of  the  last  century, 
asserted,  that  by  a  steady  and  cautious  use  of  this  water, 
some  of  his  patients  had  been  cured  even  of  obstinate 
scurvy. 

Walton.  Walton-upon-Thames  derives   its  name  from  the 

liiames.      Roman  works  in  that  parish.    According  to  the  parlia- 
mentary returns  of  1821,  this  parish  contained  three 
hundred    and    forty-seven  houses,   and   one   thousand 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-one  inhabitants. 
MftDors.  Apse  court  is  a  mansion,  to  which  belong  about  two 

hundred  and  twenty  acres.  In  the  Testa  de  Nevil,  we 
find  that  half  a  hide  of  land  was  held  in  Apse,  of  the 
king,  in  capite^  by  the  service  of  distributing  bread  and 
ale  on  All  Saints'  day,  for  the  souls  of  all  the  kings  of 
England.  On  that  day  the  owner  still  gives  a  barrel  of 
beer  and  a  quarter  of  com  in  bread  to  the  poor. 
Burwood  park,  formerly  the  seat  of  the  Lattons,  is 
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an  elegant  houAe,  built  by  Sir  John  Frederick,  in  a  park,    chap.  T. 


which,  with  additional  purchases  made  by  him,  contained 
three  hundred  acres,  without  any  road  or  foot-path,  before 
the  late  enclosure  of  the  waste  ground,  which  has  added 
to  it  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres.  The  arms  of  Latton, 
and  others,  are  in  one  of  the  windows. 

Ashley,  a  mansion,  with  a  park  of  one  hundred  and  Ashley 
thirty^six  acres,  was  the  seat  of  Christopher  Villiers,  earl  P*'*^' 
of  Anglesea,  and  afterwards  the  property  of  Sir  Richard 
Pyne,  lord  chief  justice  of  Ireland,  who  died  here  in 
1710.  It  shortly  after  descended  to  Henry  Fletcher, 
Esq.  who  was  created  a  baronet  in  1802 ;  and  dying  in 
1807,  was  succeeded  in  his  title  and  estate  by  his  son, 
Henry,  who  pulled  down  a  considerable  part  of  the 
mansion.  The  grounds  contain  fir  trees  of  remarkable' 
height  and  size. 

The  beautiful  grounds  at  Pain's  hill,  which  compre-  Pain's  hill 
hend  two  hundred  and  thirteen  acres,  were  formed  by 
the  honourable  Charles  Hamilton.  A  considerable  part 
of  these  grounds  on  the  north  side  was  taken  from  the 
barren  heath ;  the  south  side  is  a  bank  above  the  river 
Mole,  which  runs  at  the  foot  of  it.  Availing  himself  of 
the  inequalities  of  the  land,  he  made  his  plantations  and 
placed  his  buildings  with  the  utmost  judgment ;  and* 
formed  a  spacious  piece  of  water,  which,  though  con- 
siderably above  the  level  of  the  river,  is  supplied  from- 
it  by  a  simple,  but  ingenious  contrivance.  "  There' 
may  be  scenes,"  observes  an  author  in  his  description 
of  this  seat,  **  where  nature  has  done  more  for  herself; 
but  in  no  place  that  I  ever  saw  has  so  much  been  done 
for  nature  as  at  Pain's  hill.  The  beauty  and  unexpected 
variety  of  the  scene,  the  happy  situation,  elegant  struc- 
ture, and  judicious  form,  of  the  buildings ;  the  flourishing 
state,  uncommon  diversity,  and  contrasted  groupage,  of 
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BOOK  IV.  tbe  trees,  and  the  contrivance  of  the  water^  will  not  foU 
to  awaken  the  most  pleasing  sensations.**  In  tbe  temple 
of  Bacchus  was  a  fine  antique  colossal  statue  of  that 
deity,  with  several  excellent  busts  of  Roman  emperors ; 
and  there  was  a  grotto  fitted  up  with  the  finest  spars* 
Mr.  Hamilton  indulged  the  public  with  a  sight  of  the 
beauties  of  this  place ;  and  even  allowed  the  use  of  small 
chairs  drawn  hf  ponies,  which  were  provided  at  the  inns 
at  Cobham.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  sold  this 
estate  to  Benjamin  Bond  Hopkins,  Esq.  who,  as  the 
original  mansion  was  but  small,  erected  a  house  on  the 
brow  of  a  hill  which  rises  from  the  bank  of  the  Mole, 
near  the  bridge.  It  is  a  handsome  white  building ;  the 
front,  which  faces  the  river,  being  adorned  in  the  centre 
with  a  pediment  supported  by  four  columns,  and  bowed 
sides.  When  Mr.  Hopkins  died,  this  estate  was  sold, 
agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  liis  will;  many  of  the 
trees  were  cut  down,  and  the  gratification  of  viewing  the 
beauties  of  this  charming  q)ot  was  refused  to  the  public. 
It  is  now  the  residence  of  tbe  countess  of  Carliampton. 
Chureb.  The  church  is  handsome,  built  with  flints  and  rough 

brown  stones  intermixed,  in  some  places  covered  with 
plaster.  It  consists  of  a  nave,  with  two  aisles  and  a 
chancel ;  the  nave  is  divided  from  the  aisles  by  pointed 
arches  resting  on  pillars,  of  wlttch  those  on  tlie  north  side 
are  round,  witli  cafntals  adorned  with  volutes ;  those  on 
the  south  side  are  hexagons.  At  the  west  end  is  a  square 
tower,  built  with  the  same  materials  as  the  church,  the 
buttresses  diminisliing  in  stages ;  it  has  a  small  turret  at 
each  comer ;  there  are  six  bells  in  it,  and  a  clock  with 
chimes.  The  font  is  a  small  modem  marble  basin.  At 
M<mu-  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle  is  a  magnificent  marble  mo* 
"^^^*-  nument,  executed  by  Roubilliac,  shortly  before  his  deaths 
for  Richard  Viscount  Shannon,  who,  at  his  deceaae* 
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in  174D»  h^  the  rank  of  field-m^rsbal  in  tfie  army^  chap,  f. 
and  comniander*in  chief  in  Ireland.  Upon  it  is  a  white 
marble  figure  of  a  man  in  armour,  standing,  with  a  trun- 
cheon in  ^is  right  hand,  his  left  iresting  on  a  pair  of 
colours,  a  sword  at  his  side,  and  jack-boots;  a  mantle 
thrown  over  his  shoulders.  There  are  various  warlike 
instruments ;  and  at  the  foot  sits  a  whole-length  female 
figure  embracing  an  urn  ^th  her  right  hand.  This 
monument  was  erected  by  his  only  daughter,  Grace, 
countess  of  Middlesex.  In  the  chancel  of  this  church 
is  interred  the  celebrated  astrologer,  William  Lilly. 
A  large  black  marble,  which  covered  his  remains,  lay 
before  the  communion  rails,  .but  has  been  removed  to 
the  entrance  of  the  south  door  of  the  chanceL  It  has 
this  inscription : 

^*Ne  obliyione  contereretnr  arna  QAlielmi  Ulli,  Astrologi  perlti»- 
vinii  qui  ftitit  eesslt  V^  idtts  Janll  umo  Christ!  Juliano  mbclzxxi . 
I»e  ttU  postnit  anoris  monnmentam  Ellas  Asbmole  Armlger.*' 

Here  are  also  memorials  for  Jerome  Weston,  earl  of 
Portland,  who  died  in  1662 :  Sir  Jacob  Edwards,  Bart 
ftnd  his  lady ;  she  died  in  1739,  he  1744 :  several  of  the 
Rodney  fkmily;  and  Henry  Skrine,  Esq.  LL.  B.  author 
of  a  Tour  in  W^es,  and  an  Account  of  the  Principal 
Rivers  in  England,  who  died  1803,  aged  forty-seven.  In 
Ate  chureh^yard  are  the  tombs  of  G^eneral  John  Oifeur, 
with  an  inscription  nearly  obliterated,  and  of  Lieu<^ 
fenant^general  Francis  D'Oyly,  who  died  in  1803,  aged 
flfty-^two  years.  In  die  chancel  of  this  chnrdi  are  pre* 
served  several  brass  plates,  which  serve  to  record  a  very 
vingula/  feat  of  activity.  That  they  were  once  laid  over 
a  grave-stone  is  evident,  but  in  what  part  of  the  churAh 
u  not  known.  John  Selwyn  is  the  person  represented  on 
one  of  these  plates,  with  his  wife  and  eleven  children  in  a 
praying  posture,  and  on  the  other  he*  is  seated  on  the-  back 
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BOOK  tv,  of  a  stagy  holding  by  one  of  the  animars  horns  with  his 
left  hand,  and  with  his  right  plunging  a  sword  into  its 
)eft ;  he  was,  as  appears  by  the  black  letter  inscription, 
under-keeper  of  the  park  at  Oatlands,  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth;  the  bugle  horn,  the  insignia  of  his 
office,  is  apparent  in  both  figures.  This  man,  according 
to  a  tradition,  which  seems  from  the  concurring  testi- 
mony of  the  monument  to  be  well  founded,  was  ex- 
tremely famous,  for  his  strength,  agility,  and  skill  in 
horsemanship,  specimens  of  all  which  he  exhibited 
before  the  queen,  at  a  grand  stag  hunt  in  that  park ; 
where  attending,  as  was  the  duty  of  his  office,  he,  in 
the  heat  of  the  chase,  suddenly  leaped  from  his  horse^ 
upon  the  back  of  the  stag,  both  running  at  the  same 
time  with  their  utmost  speed,  and  not  only  kept  his 
seat  gracefully,  in  spite  of  every  effort  of  the  affrighted 
beast,  but  drawing  his  sword,  guided,  him  with  it  towards 
the  queen ;  and  when  near  to  her,  plunged  it  into  his 
throat,  so  that  the  stag  fell,  dead  at  her  feet.*" 
Cesar's  On  St.  George's  hill  is.  a  camp,  called  Caesar'a  camp, 

^™^*  a  sitigle  work,  with  a  trench  running,  down  to  Oatlands. 

The  area  is  oblong,  comprehending  thirteen  acres  three 
roods.  In  the  opinion  of  the  historian  of  Surrey,  this 
was  but  an  out-post  to  the  greater  camp  at  Oatlands^ 
where  he  wiis  informed  that  it  might  be  plainly  traced 
.  befbre  the  earl  of  Lincoln,  in  the  time  of  George  II. 
levelled  thq  ground  and  took  in  the  present  park.  The 
flat;  of  the. common  before  the  late  enclosure,  between 
the.  camp  and  Oatlands'  park,  was  called  Camp  close. 
A  great  bank  and  ditch  ran  from  the  camp  down  to 
Oatlands. 


*.Aiitlq.  tlep.  EUlt.  1807,  Tol.  i.  p.  1.  where  an  engraTlog  of  the 
brass  plates  is  also  g^iven. 


Walton.  uPON-THAMEa:         « 

In  this  parish  Csesar  is  supposed  to  have  passed 'the  crav.  r, 
.Thames  in  pursuit  of  Cassibelanusj  at  Coway  stakes^  Ues!^"^" 
so  called  from  the  tradition  that  the  Britons  placed 
sharp  stakes  in  the  river  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  the 
enemy^  which  Bede  speaks  of  as  remaining  in  his  time. 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  also  makes  mention  of  them. 
All  that  can  be  gathered  from  Caesar  himself  on  this 
head  is,  that  he  led  his  army  by  the  most  direct  way  to 
iitie  territories  of  Cassibelan,  which  lay  upon  the  Thames, 
and  were  divided  by  that  river  from  the  maritime  states, 
at  about  eighty  miles  distance  from  the  sea,  and  that  the 
river  was  fordable  only  in  that  one  place  where  he 
passed  it 

The  statements  of  ancient  writers  seem  to  be  fuHy 
<H>nfirmed  by  undeniable  modem  testimony*  In  1807, 
Mr.  Bray  was  informed  by  a'  fisherman,  who  has  lived 
here,  and  known  the  river  all  his  life,  that  at  thi$  place 
he  has  weighed  up  several  stakes  of  the  size  of  his  thigh, 
about  six  feet  long,  shod  with  iron;  the  wood  very  black, 
and  so  hard  as  to  turn  an  axe.  The  boats  sometimes 
run  a^inst  them.  The  late  earl  of  Saodwich  used  to 
come  to  Shepperton  to  fish,  and  gave  him  half  a  guinea 
a  piece  for  some  of  these  stakes.  There  are  none  in  any 
other  part  of  the  river  that  be  ever  heard  of.  His  tra- 
dition is,  that  they  formed  part  of  a  bridge  built  by 
Julius  C«sar;  and  he  describes  them  to  have  stood 
about  four  feet  apart,  in  two  rows,  ruiminjg  across  the 
river,  about  nine  feet  asunder.  It  has  been  observed, 
•thai  in  this  situation  they  would  ndt  impede  the  passage 
of  an  enemy  who  should  ford  it ;  but  Geoflrey  of  Mon- 
mouth  says,  that  they  were  placed  to  prevent  the  pa^* 
sage  of  Csesar's  ships.* 

*  Manning  and  Bray*a  Surrey,  vol.  ii.  7fi0. 
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^5?5l£![;  Aubrey  was  informed  by  the  celebrated  antiquary^ 
Elias  Ashmole^  that  the  old  current  of  the  Thames 
has  been  changed  here,  and  that  part  of  Middlesex 
opposite  to  this  place  was  formerly  in  Surrey^  from 
which  it  had  been  dinded  two  or  three  hundred  years 
before  when  a  churchy  was 'swallowed  up  by  the  water.* 
Of  this  circumstance  some  tradition  still  exists ;  for  Mr. 
Bray  informs  us,  that^  in  1807,  a  man  seventy*five  years 
old,  acknowledged  having  heard  ihat  Shepperton  church 
was  carried  away  by  the  water,  and  the  present  church 
built  in  a  new  place ;  but  when  this  happened  he  could 
not  tell.  That  the  current  has  been  in  some  degree 
diverted,  seems  actually  to  be  the  fact,  as  there  is  a 
piece  of  land  on  the  Surrey  side,  which  is  part  of  the 
parish  of  Shepperton,  in  Middlesex ;  but  there  is  none 
on  the  other  side  which  is  deemed  part  of  any  Smrey 
parish.  This  piece  of  land,  called  Coway,  lies  near 
Walton  bridge,  and  contains  between  eight  and  nine 
acres,  and  is  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  Shepperton 
only.  Another  meadow,  directly  opposite  to  Shepperton 
point,  on  the  Surrey  side,  containing  between  five  and 
six  acres,  is  also  part  of  the  parish-f^ 

Bridge.  The  first  bridge  over  the  Thames  at  Walton  was 

built  by  Samuel  Dicker,  Esq.  It  was  of  timber,*which, 
in  1780,  had  become  So  decayed,  that  the  nephew  of 
Mr.  Dicker,  to  whom  the  property  had  devolved,  vraa 
i^bliged  to  obtain  a  new  acft  for  rebuUding  it,  and  taking 
additional  tolls,  llie  present  structure  is  of  l»ick,  and 
consists  of  four  principal  arches,  with  several  small  ones 
on  each  side,  as  well  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  floods, 
aa  to  make  the  ascent  more  easy. 

Hersham.        At  Hersham,  or  Heversham,  the  celebrated 

*  Aubrey,  toI.  iii.  04. 

t  Manning  and  Bray's  Surrey,  vol.  H.  760. 


BAST  MOULSBY.  » 

Lilly^  the  astrokger,  resided,  in  a  hmuie  whieh  he    CTAP.  f > 
purchased,  and  which  at  his  death,  in  1681,  he  devised 
to  a  son  of  Sir  Bulstrode  Whitlock. 

Walton  has  a  considerable  fair  for  cattle  on, the 
Wednesday  in  Easter  week  ;  and  another  of  less  con* 
sequence  on  St.  Peter's  day,  held  under  a  grant  from 
Henry  VIII. 

Webt  Moulsby  is  a  small  parish,  lying  about  one  West 
mile  and  a  half  from  Kingston,  and  containing  about     ^^  ^^' 
seventy-four  houses  and  four  hundred  and  thirty  inha- 
bitants.    This  place,  as  well  as  East  Moulsey,  takes  its 
name  from  the  river  Mole,  which  runs  between  them. 

In  Domesday  mention  is  made  of  three  manors  in 
Moulsey.  The  first,  held  by  John,  of  Richard  of 
Tonbrige ;  the  second,  held  by  Roger  D' Abemon ;  the 
third,  held  by  Odo  Balistarius ;  besides  one  hide,  which 
was  given  in  augmentation  of  Walton. 

The  church  is  not  mentioned  in  the  valor  of  the  twen-  Cbnreh. 
tieth  year  of  Edward  I.,  and  is  not  in  charge ;  in  fact, 
it  was  only  a  chapel  of  ease  to  the  church  of  Walton-on- 
Thames.  **  There  was^here  one  stipendiary  priest,  found 
and  maintained  by  certain  chantry  priests  in  York,  being 
owners  of  the  parsonage  of  Walton,  to  them  appropriated 
to  celebrate  and  minister  in  the  chapel  of  West  Moulsey, 
distant  one  mile  from  the  parish  church,  builded  long 
time  past  for  the  ease  of  the  parishioners,  being  three 
hundred  and  forty  houseling  people,  and  no  more  priests 
but  the  vicar." 

East  Moulsey  is  a  small  village,  containing  one  hun-  East 
dred  and  one  houses,  and  five  hundred  and  twenty-six         '^^' 
inhabitants. 

The  priory  of  Merton  was  possessed  of  a  manor  here. 
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BOOK  IV.  at,  or  soon  after  their  foundation.  On  making  the  chase 
of  Hampton  courts  the  crown  obtained  this  manor  from 
Merton  abbey,'  in  exchange  for  the  priory  of  Calewicb, 
in  the  county  of  Stafibrd.  The  lease  of  this  manor  has 
been  granted  by  the  crown  to  the  owners  of  that  of 
Moukey-Matham,  uniformly,  except  in  one  instance, 
when  a  reversionary  grant  was  obtained  by  a  stranger. 

Church.  The  church  is  in  the  deanery  of  Ewell  ;  it  is  not 

mentioned  in  the  valor  of  Edward  I.  This  edifice  is 
very  small,  but  neat,  consisting  of  a  body  only,  with  a 
chancel  separated  from  it  by  an  obtuse  pointed  arch. 
There  is  a  gallery  at  the  west  end,  with  large  figures  of 
Time  and  Death  painted  on  the  wall.  The  font  is  an. 
octagon,  with  a  quatrefoil  on  each  of  those  faces  which 
are  visible,  supported  by  an  hexagon  pillar.  At  the 
west  end  is  a  square  low  wooden  tower,  over  which  is 
a  small  ^spire  of  the  same. 

Bridge.  ^^  1750,  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed,  enabling 

James  Clarke,  Esq.  to  erect  a  bridge  over  the  Thames 
from  East  Moulsey  to  Hampton  court,  and  to.  receive 
tolls  of  the. passengers,  with  a  promise,  that  if  the  king, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  lease  of  the  manor  of  East 
MouUey,  should  defray,  the  expenses  of  the  work,  then 
the  right  of  Mr.  Clarke  and  the  tolls  should  cease.. 
The  bridge  is  built  of  wood,  and  was  opened  for  public 
use  December  13,  1753. 

H  ndred  f       '^^®  hundred  of  Copthome  and  EflSngham  is  situate 
Cop-  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  county,  having  the  hundreds 

of  Croydon  and  Reigate  on  the  east,  Woking  on  the 
west,  Elmbridge  and  Croydon  on  the  north,  and  Rei- 
gate and  Wooton  on  the  south.  It  is  in  the  deanery  of 
Ewell,  and  comprehends  the  parishes  of 

ASHSTEAD,  GREAT   BOOKHAM, 
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CRXBBINGTOy, 

HSDLSTy 

CHAP.  1. 

BmKGHlM, 

LSATH£BBBAD» 

XF80M, 

MICKLBHAM, 

• 

EWBLL. 

NRWDIfiATK, 

• 

FETCHAII, 

WALTON-ON-THK- 

•HILL. 

This  hundred,  with  its  jurisdiction  and  the  privileges 
belonging  to  it^  was  granted  by  the  charter  of  Charles  I.  , 
in  1638,  to  the  corporation  of  Kingston. 

Epsom  is  a  large  and  remarkably  pleasant  village,  on   Epsom. 
the  road  from  London  to  Dorking  and  Guildford.    It  had 
formerly  a  weekly  market  on  Friday,  now  discontinued. 
According  to  the  census  of  1821,  the  population  was,  four 
hundred  and  fifty-two  houses,  and  two  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  ninety  inhabitants.    Towards  the  conclusion 
of  the  seventeenth,  and  the  beginning  of  the  laist  century, 
Epsom  was  a  place  of  fashionable  resort,  on  account  of 
its  mineral  water;  the  spring,  situated  on  the  common.  Mineral 
half  a  mile  west  of  the  village,  being  the  first  of  the  kind  ^*  ^'^*' 
discovered  in  England,  having  been  accidentally  found 
in. 1618,  or,  according  to  another  account,  about  the  end 
of  Queen  Elisabeth's  reign.     Its  beneficial  properties 
soon  became   generally   known,  and   began   to   attract 
strangers,  for  whose  accommodation   the  lord  of  the 
manor  erected  a  shed,  and  enclosed  the  pond  formed 
by  the  spring.     About  1640,  the  fame  of  tliese  waters 
had  spread  into  France,  Germany,  and  other  countries  ; 
and  from  them  were  prepared  salts,  for  which,  though 
sold  at  5s.  an  ounce,  the  demand  was  greater  than  could 
be  su))plied.     About  1609,  tlie  concourse  of  families  and 
foreigners  resorting  to  the  well  was  so  great,  that  Mr. 
Parkhurst,  then  lord  of  the  manor,  enlarged  the  first 
building,  by  erecting  a  balWoom,  planted  a  long  walk 
of  elms,  from  the  London  road,  and  avenues  leading  in 
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BOOK*  IV.  difierent  directions.  The  village  increased,  many  lodg- 
ing-houses were  erected,  and  yet  the  place  conld  not 
contain  all  the  company ;  so  that  neither  Bath  nor  Tun^ 
bridge  exceeded  it  in  splendour,  or  could  boast  more 
distinguished  visitors.  About  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century  these  waters  gradually  lost  their  reputation, 
through  the  knavery  of  one  Levingston,  an  apothecary, 
who  having  purchased  a  piece  of  land  here,  built  a  large 
house,  with  an  assembly-room,  and  sunk  a  well.  By 
means  of  concerts,  balls,  and  other  diversions,  he  con- 
trived to  allure  the  company  from  the  old  weU ;  and  at 
len^,  getting  the  lease  of  the  latter  into  his  hands,  he 
locked  up  the  place.  The  new  water,  however,  was 
found  not  to  possess  the  virtues  of  the  old,  and  Epsom 
began  to  be  deserted.  At  the  expiration  of  the  lease, 
Mr.  Parkhust  repaired  the  buildings  of  the  old  well ; 
and  if  the  town  was  not  so  much  visited  by  stran- 
gers, it  was  at  least  frequented  by  the  neighboming 
gentry,  who  had  a  public  breakfast  here  every  Monday  in 
tlie  summer.  This  practice  was  at  length  wholly  super- 
seded by  the  new  fashion  of  sea-bathing.  In  1804,  the 
old  building  was  pulled  down,  and  a  dwelling«hoaae 
erected  on  its  site.     The  well  is  still  preserved. 

Manors.  The  manor  of  Ebbisham  belonged  at  the  time  of  the 

Domesday  survey  to  the  abbey  of  Chertsey,  the  monks 
of  which  were  licensed  to  have  a  park  here,  to  be  dosed 
up  whenever  they  pleased.  This  is  supposed  to  be 
what  is  now  called  Woodc6te  park,  about  a  mile  south- 
ward of  the  village.  It  was  long  the  residence  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  manor,  till  given,  towards  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  seventeenth  century,  by  Mrs.  Evelyn  to  Lord 
Baltimore.  The  last  possessor,  of  that  family,  led  a  dis- 
solute life,  and  in  March,  1768,  was  tried  at  Kingston 
assizes  for  a  rap^  on  Sarah  Woodcock,  a  milliner,  whom 
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he  had  sent  to  liis  house  here.  He  narrowly  escaped  chap,  f. 
being  convicted;  soon  afterwards  he  sold  his  estate  at 
this  place,  Went  abroad,  and  died  at  Naples,  in  1771. 
The  mansion  and  park  of  Woodcote  were  purchased  by 
the  late  Lewis  Tessier,  Esq.  The  present  lord  oF  the 
manor  is,*  J.  I.  Briscoe,  Esq. 

Horton  park,  which  was  also  the  property  of  Lord  Horton 
Baltimore,  is  the  residence  of  James  Trotter,  Esq.  who  ^^ 
was  high  sheriff  of  the  county  in  1798. 

Durdansis  said,  by  Aubrey,  to  have  been  built  by  the  Durdans. 
earl  of  Berkeley,  with  tlie  materials  of  Nonsuch  palace, 
when  it  was  demolished  by  the  duchess  of  Cleveland, 
and  is  erroneously  stated  by  him  to  have  been  the  scene 
of  the  intrigue  between  Lord  Grey,  of  Werk,  and  his 
wife's  sister ;  which  was  not  carried  on  at  Durdans,  but 
at  another  house  of  the  Berkeleys,  at  the  west  end  of  the 
town,  where  tlie  workhouse  now  stands.  This  first  struc- 
ture, which  was  once  inhabited  by  the  father  of  his  late 
majesty,  being  destroyed  by  fire,  a  new  mansion  was 
erected  by  Mr.  DaUowe,  and  is  now  the  residence  of 
8tr  Gilbert  Heathcote,  Bart. 

The  church,  which  is  situate  in  Church  street,  almost  Church. 
at  the  Eastern  extremity  of  the  parish,  is  dedicated  to 
St  Martin,  and   is  a  vicarage  within  the  deanery  of 
Ewell.    In  the  valor  of  the  twentieth  year  of  Edward  L 
1292,  the  church  or  rectory  was  valued  at  thirty  marcs, 
and  the  vicarage  at  six  mares  and  twenty  pence. 
'    The  old  church  having  been  for  a  long  time  out  of 
repair,  and  being  also  very  insufficient  for  the  accommo* 
dation  of  the  increased  population  of  the  place,  the  in- 
habitants, in  1824,  resolved  to  pull  down  the  old  edifice, 
with  the  exception  of  the  tower,  and  to  erect  a  new 
church  on  the  site.     The  present  structure  is  a  hand- 
some Gothic  edifice,  in  which  the  style  of  the  old  church 
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BOOK  IV.  has  been  carefully  preserved;  the  curve  of  its  ardies 
and  the  mouldings  of  its  columns  being  precisely  similar. 
The  architect  was  Mr.  Hatchard^  of  Pimlico,  and  the 
expense,  including  the  organ  and  other  appropriate  or* 
naments,  was  rather  more  than  £6,000. 
Races.  Xhe  principal  cause  of  the  celebrity  which  this  place 

now  enjoys  is  the  races,  which  are  held  twice  a  year,  on 
the  downs  in  the  vicinity ;  the  first  are  in  the  week  pre- 
ceding Whitsuntide,  and  the  latter,  which  has  been  but 
lately  established,  are  in  October.     When  these  races 
were  first  held  periodically,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
trace  with  accuracy ;  but  we  find,  that  from  the  year 
1730,  they  have  been  annually  held  in  (he  months  of 
May  or  June,  and  about  six  weeks  previous  to  which  the 
hunters'  stakes  were  .occasionally  run  for  on  the  Epsom 
race  course;  at  one  of  which,  in  1730,  the  celebrated 
horse,  Madcap,  won  the  prize,  and  proved  the  best  plate 
horse  in  England.     It  is  at  present  the  custom  to  com-i 
mence  the  races  about  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
to  conclude  them  soon  after  four.     Several  of  the  royal 
family,  and  most  of  the  nobility  attend  these  races ;  and 
if  the  weather  proves  fine,  there  are  seldom  less  than 
sixty  thousand  persons  assembled  here,  on  the  Thurs- 
day, when  the  Derby  stakes  are  contested. 
Grand  In  1828,  a  number  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  formed 

a  company,  for  the  erection  of  a  new  race  stand,  entitled 
the  Epsom  grand  stand  association,  with  a  capital. of 
£20,000,  in  one  thousand  shares  of  £20  each.  The  spe- 
culation is  patronized  by  the  stewards  of  the  jockey 
club,  and  among  the  trustees  is  one  of  the  county 
members,  C.  N.  Palmer,  Esq.  The  building  is  after 
the  mode  of  the  stand  at  Doncaster,  but  is  much 
larger,  and  will  accommodate  from  four  to  five  thou- 
sand  persons.     The  style  of  architecture  is  Grecian, 
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sind  the  architect  is  William  Tremlall,  Esq.  who  has   chap,  i 
chosen  a  very  advantageous  site,  about  ten  poles  from 
the  winning  post 

The  building  is  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  feet  inwidth, 
including  the  terrace,  and  fifty  feet  in  depth,  having  a 
portico,'  the  width,  returning  on   each  side,  which  is 
connected  with  a  spacious  terrace,  raised  ten  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  ground,  and  a  magnificent  flight  of  steps 
in  the  centre.     The  columns  of  the  portico  are  of  the 
Doric  order,  supporting  a  balcony,  or  gallery,  which 
is  covered   in   with  a  verandah,  erected  on  small  or- 
namental iron  pillars,  placed  over  those  below.     The 
upper  part  of  the  stand  has  a  balustrade  the  whole  width 
of  the  front.     With  reference  to  the  interior  arrange- 
ments,   there   are    four  large   and    well  proportioned 
rooms,  for  refreshmests,  &c.;  a  spacions  hall,  leading, 
through  a  screen  of  Doric  columns,  to  a  large  and  ele- 
gant staircase  of  stone ;  and  on  each  side  of  the  stair- 
case are  retiring  rooms  of  convenience  for  the  gentlemen. 
The  first  floor  consists  of  a  splendid  room,  one  hundred 
and  eight  feet  in  length,  and  thirty  four  in  width,  divided 
into  three  Compartments,  by  ornamental  columns  and 
pilasters    supporting    a    richly   panelled   ceiling,   and 
having  a   direct  communication   with  the   balcony  or 
gallery ;  and  on  each  side  of  the  staircase  are  retiring 
rooms  for  the  ladies,  with  the  same  arrangements  as 
those  below  for  the  gentlemen.     The  roof  will  contain 
about  two  thousand  stainding ;  afibrding,  at  the  same 
time,  an  opportunity  for  every  one  to  see  the  whole  of 
the  race,  (Derby  course)  which  at  one  time  was  consi- 
dered doubtfuL 


LsATHBRHfiAD  a  small  town,  on  a  rising  ground,  on  l^ather- 
the.  east  bank  of  the  Mole,  had  anciently  a  ixiarket, 
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BOOK  IV.  which  has  long  been  discoDtmued.  It  oomisto  of  four 
streets,  intersecting  in  the  centre,  and  containing  several 
good  mansions.  From  the  opposite  hill,  in  the  road  from 
Guildford,  the  church,  with  its  lofty  tower  rising  above 
the  houses  and  the  buildings,  which  appear  interspersed 
in  a  rich  wood  of  trees,  form  one  of  those  striking  vistas 
that  all  travellers  of  taste  view  with  delight  The  popu- 
lation, in  1821,  amounted  to  one  thousand  four  hundred 
and  seventy-eight  inhabitants,  having  two  hundred  and 
sixty-one  houses. 

A  large  house  in  the  South  street  has  been  called  the 
mansion  house.  Here  Lord  Chancellor  Jefieryes  re- 
sided, in  1688,  when  a  daughter  of  his  was  buried  at 
this  place,  as  appears  by  the  parish  register*  It  vras 
rebuilt,  about  1710,  by  Dr.  Akehurst,  a  physician,  and 
passed  to  General  Gore,  whose  heiress  married  the  late 
William  Wade,  Esq.  long  master  of  the  ceremonies  at 
Bath  and  Brighton. 

The  church  house,  so  called  from  its  adjoining  the 
church-yard,  though  never  connected  with  the  rectory  or 
vicarage,  is  of  timber  frame  at  least  as  old  as  the  reign 
of  JSlizabeth.  It  belonged  to  Philip  Dacres,  Esq.  from 
whose  heir  it  passed  to  the  Gores. 

The  rectory  house  is  at  a  small  distance  from  the 
south  end  of  the  town,  which  was  much  improved  and 
ornamented  with  plantations,  by  Mr.  Hague,  about 
sixty  years  ago. 

Nearer  to  Mickleham  is  Gibbon*s  grove,  pleasantly 
situated,  belonging  to  Mr.  Boulton. 
€hnreh.  The  chur<di,  which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  and  St 

Nicholas,  is  an  ancient  structure,  consisting  of  a  nave  and 
aisles,  with  a  north  and  south  transept.  In  the  centre  of 
the  latter  was  Aperderley^s  chantry,  enclosed  with  neat 
Gothic  carved  open  wainscoting  of  oak,  the  greater 
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part  of  which  still  remains.    The  nave  and  isles  were   cHap.  i, 
apparently  erected  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
eentury,  with  lancet  arches,  and  circular  or  octangular 
pillars.    This  was  the  original  church.    When  tl^  priory 
and  convent  of  Leeds  obtained  the  impropriation,  about 
1346,  they  rebuilt  and  added  the  tower,  transept,  and 
chanceL     These  are  all  in  the  style  of  that  age,  as  are 
the  windows,  divided  by  munnions,  with  perpendicular 
tracery.      In  the  chancel,  near   the   altar,   are   three 
arcades,  consisting  of  subsellia,   and  a  piscina.     The 
former  are  not  graduated  as  usual,  and  were  not  in- 
tended for  three  priests,  but  for  the  Augustine  canons 
of  Leeds,  when  they  should  make  a  visitation.     A  very 
general  repair  of  the  church  took  place  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  last  century,  when  the  interior  was 
much  modernized,  and  it  was  partially  repaired  a  few 
years  ago.   In  this  church  is  interred  Sir  James  Wishart, 
who  attained  to  the  rank  of  admiral,  in  1703,  but  was 
dismissed  the  service,  in  1715 ;  with  a  long  Latin  in- 
scription by  his  brother,  the  lord  provost  of  Edinbnigh. 
He  died,  in  1723,  aged  seventy  four.     Here,  too,  are 
memorials  for  Lieutenant-general  Francis  Langston,  who 
died,  in  1714,  aged  sixty;  Mary,  wife  of  the  Honour- 
able brigadier-general  Thomas  Pagett,  who  died,  com* 
mander-in-cbief  of  the  British  forces,  at  Mahon,  in 
Minorca,  about  two  months  after  his  wife,  in   1740 1 
and  Lieutenant-general  Humphrey  Gore,  governor  of 
Kinsale,  and  colonel  of  the  king's  own  regiment  of  dra» 
goons»  who  died,  in  1739,  in  his  sixty-ninth  year.    Heite 
also  is  interred  Harriet  Mary  Cholmondeley,  grand* 
aughter  of  George,  earl   of  Cholmondeley,  who,  in 
1806,  passing   through  Leatherhead,   in   a  barouche, 
with  her  royal  highness  the  princess  of  Wales  and  Lady 
Sheffield,  to  Norbury  park,  was  thrown  with  them  out 
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BOOK.  IV.   of' the  carriage,  at  the  comer  opposite  the  Swan  ian,  and 
killed  on  the  spot 

Bridge.  At  this  place  is  a  brick  bridge  of  fourteen  arches^ 

over  the  Mole,  between  eighty  and  one  hundred  yards  in 
length,  and  twenty  feet  wide,  within  the  walls. 

Seatg.  Not  far  from  the  town  is  Randal  park,  the  seat  of 

N.  Bland,  Esq.,  which  stands  on  the  bank  of  the  Mole, 
in  a  park  of  sixty  acres ;  and  Thomcroft,  a  handsome 
mansion,  erected  after  a  design  of  Sir  Robert  Taylor. 
The  present  proprietor  is  C.  Trower,  Esq.  It  is  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mole,  on  a  manor  which  has  belonged 
to  Merton  college,  Oxford,  ever  since  its  original  foun- 
dation, and  has  always  been  the  residence  of  gentlemen, 
as  lessees  of  that  society. 


EweiL  EwELL  is  the  only  place  in  this  hundred  that  has  the 

name,  but  very  little  of  the  appearance,  of  a  market  town; 
the  market  is  held  on  Thursday.  That  markets  were  held 
in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  appears  by  the 
following  entry  in  the  parish  register  :  —  "  Matthew 
Mountagew,  of  Cobham,  and  Agatha  Turner,  of  Lea- 
therhead,  their  agreement  of  marridge  was  three  market 
dayes  published  in  the  market  of  Ewell,.and  they  were 
married  by  Justis  Marsh,  of  Darkin,  the.  3d  of  July, 
1654,"*  A  few  years  since  a  small  market-house  was 
still  standing,  at  the  intersection  of  the  roads  to  London 
and  Kingston ;  but  it  wsfs  removed  for  the  purpose  of 
widening  thenl.  Near  the  spot  occupied  by  it  ria§»  a 
spring  of  beautiful  clear  water,  which  soon  forms  a  stream 
called  Hogsmill  river,  and  in  its  progress  to  the  Thames, 
turns  several  com  and  gunpowder  mills.  In  1821,  Ewell. 
contained  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty  inhabi- 
tants, and  two  hundred  and  ninety-nine  houses. 
^  BMuUes  of  Bosland,  vol.  zif .  p.  167. 
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The  church,  dedicated  to  St  Mary,  is  built  of  ffints  <^"ap  '- 
intermixed  with  chalk,  and  has  a  tower  of  the  sane,  but  Church. 
finished  with  brick^work,  and  bur  small  pinnacles.  It 
contains  some  curious,  monuments  d  considerable  an* 
tiquity.  Among  those,  of  more  modem  date  are  the 
tombs  of  Sir  Richard  Bulkeley,  Bart*  and  his  lady,  who 
both  died,  hi  1710,  in  their  forty-seyenlh.  year ;  Sir 
William  Lewen,  alderman  and  lord  mayor  of  London  in 
1717,  who  died  in  1721,  aged  suLty-fire;  and  Sir  Richard 
and  Lady  Glyn,  and  their  son,  Richard,  major  in  the 
eighty-first  regiment,  who  died  in  St  Domingo,  in 
1795,  aged  twenty^five*  Sir  Richard  Glyn  was  lord 
mayor  of  London,  in  1758,  and  represented  that  city  in 
two  parliaments.  He  was  created  a  baronet,  in  1759 ; 
and  at  his  decease,  in  1773,  was  member  for  Coventry, 
president  of  Bridewell  and  BetUem  hospitals,  and  vice- 
president  of  the  artillery  company. 

*  Sir  Richard  Buliieldy  iMMtestsd  eoondemblo.  property,  and  wai 
a  mao  of  good  sense  aad  learning ;  but  became  entang\^  with  a  party 
of  French  entlmsiasts,  who  pretended  to  prophesy,  and  so  embarrassed 
his  affairs  that  he  was  obliged  to  sell  his  estate.  In  his  person  he 
was  very  short  and  crooked,  and  expected,  ander  the  new  dispeosailoii, 
to  be  made  straight  and  Iwndaome  in  a  miraenloaa  manner ;  but,  to 
his  great  disappointment,  he  died  before  the  miracle  was  completed* 
After  the  first  prosecution  of  these  enthusiasts,  and  when  Mr.  Emms, 
one  of  their  followers,  had  not  risen  from  the  dead,  on  a  particular  day, 
according  to  their  prediction,  goyemment  intended  to  proceed  more 
vigorously  against  them.  Orders  were  given  to  the  attorney-general 
to  prosecute  Sir  Richard  Bullceley  and  others,  who  were  Ringleaders 
in  the  affair.  Before  any  farther  measures  were  pursued.  Lord  Godol- 
phin  and  Mr*  Hartley  sent  a  gentleman  to  Dr.  Calamy,  to  consult  him 
on  the  subject*  The  doctor,  after  minutely  considering  the  matter, 
gaye  it  as  his  opifiion,  that  it  would  be  best  for  the  goYjMimient  to  re- 
main quiet,  and  not  offer  the  least  molestation  to  the  new  prophet  or 
his  abettors.  In  consequence  of  this  advice  these  enthusiasts  soon 
sunk  into  contempt,  and  dwindled  away .^^8.  Joumai  qf  Dr, 
Caiamg,  l»  ki$  I^fe.    Btog,  BrU.  Mtamd  Mt.  vol.  ill.  p.  IM. 
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BOOK  IV  Ewell  house  is  the  residence  of  T.  Calverley,  Esq. 
At  this  place  was  bom,  in  1582,  Richard  Cocbet 
He  was  educated  at  Westminster  school,  and  thence 
removed  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  He  afterwards 
became  an  eminent  preacher^  and  chaplain  to  James.L 
by  whom  he  was  promoted,  in  1620,  to  the  deanery  of 
Christ  church,  being  at  the  same  time  vicar  of  Cassing- 
ton,  near  Woodstock,  and  prebendary  of  Salisbury.  In 
1628,  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Oxford,  from  which 
see  he  was,  in  1632,  translated  to  that  of  Norwich. 


Banstead* 


Maori. 


Church. 


Banstead  is  situate  on  high  ground,  on  the  chalk  hill 
which  runs  into  Kent,  fourteen  miles  from  London.  It 
joins  Woodmanstem  on  the  east;  WaUon*on-the*hill 
on  the  west ;  Epsom,  Ewell,  and  Cheam,  on  the  north ; 
and  Chipstead  on  the  south.  In  1821,  this  parish  con- 
tained nine  hundred  and  forty  inhabitants,  and  one  bun* 
dred  and  seventy-one  houses. 

There  are  the  following  manors  in  this  parish  : — Ban- 
stead,  belonging  to  Mr.  Fry ;  Bergh,  Great  Burrow, 
or  West  Burrow,  to  Mr.  Buckle;  East  Berg,  Little 
Berg,  or  Little  Burrow,  the  same ;  Preston,  the  same ; 
North  Tadworth,  the  same ;  South  Tadworth,  Mr. 
Hudson  ;  and  Perrotts,  Mr.  Lambert. 

The  church  is  in  the  deanery  of  Ewell,  and  is  dedi- 
cated to  All  Saints. 

In  the  valor  of  Edward  I.  the  rectory  is  valued  at 
twenty  marcs^  and  the  vicarage  at  six  marcs  and  twenty 
pence.    It  is  discharged  in  the  king's  books. 

Besides  the  church  at  Banstead,  there  was  one  at 
Berghes  (Burrow)^  and  another  at  St  Leonard's,  but 
the  two  last  have  long  been  entirely  dilapidated.  The 
church  is  built  mih  flints,  and  consists  of  a  nave,  with 
north,  and -south  aisles;  the  nave  is  separated  by  five 
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obtuse  pointed  arches  on  each  side,  two  of  which  are  chap,  f . 
within  the  chancel.  There  are  six  bells  in  the  tower, 
which  is  at  the  west  end,  and  above  which  rises  a  lofty 
spire.  The  font  is  an  octagon,  with  an  ornament  in  each 
compartment,  all  disimilar.  In  a  gallery  at  the  west 
end  is  an  organ.  The  monumental  inscriptions  in  this 
church  are  numerous ;  the  family  of  Lambert  have  been 
particulajirly  attentive  to  their  departed  relatives. 

WALTON-ON-THE-HfLL.  There  is  every  reason  to  Walton- 
conclude  that  there  vras  a  Roman  station  here,  from  hui.^' 
which  it  derives  its  name  of  Walton ;  the  addition  oi; 
on-the-Hill,  is  to  distinguish  it  from  Walton-on-Thames, 
on  the  north  border  of  the  county.  The  parish  joins 
Banstead  on  the  east;  Hedley  on  the  west;  Epsom 
on  the  north ;  and  Buckland  on  the  south.  In  1821, 
this  parish  contained  three  hundred  and  fourteen  in- 
habitants, occupying  forty-three  houses. 

The  early  manorial  history  of  this  parish  is  involved  Manor, 
in  so  much  obscurity^  for  want  of  a  distinction  in  the 
records  between  this  and  Walton-on-Thames,  (both  of 
which  belonged  to  Richard  De  Tonbrige)  and  Walling- 
ton,  formerly  spelt  Waleton,  that  no  regular  account 
can  be  given  of  it 

The  church,  a  rectory,  dedicated  to  St  Peter,  is  in  Church, 
the  deanery  of  Ewel ;  and  is  rated  in  the  king's  books  at 
£12.  6s.  5id.  It  is  buUt  with  flint  and  stones,  and 
some  Roman  tiles,  mixed  together,  the  comers  and 
arches  faced  with  hewn  stone,  and  much  decayed. .  It 
consists  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  separated  by  a  pointed 
arch ;  the  length  of  the  whole  is  about  twenty-seven 
yards,  the  breadth,  six.  At  the  west  end  is  a  wooden 
tower,  which  was  surmounted  with  a  handsome  wooden 
spire,  but  on  repairing  it  some  few  years  since,  the 
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PQ^*^*  *^*  churchwardens  took'  away  the  spire^  and  sttbstitutecl 
some  tiaibef«*work  in  its  room.  The  font  is  a  very 
curious  one>  of  lead,  round  which  are  nine  figures,  in 
a  sitting  posture,  fheir  faces  mudi  mutilated. 

Manor.  In  the  manor  house,  called  'Walton  place,  near  Ihe 

dburcb,  diere  was  a  chapel,  in  which  was  a  stone  pulpit 
Some  years  ago  the  chapel  was  converted  into  a  parlour, 
and  the  pulpit  removed,  but  the  external  part  is  marked 
by  buttresses,  which  still  remain,  and  the  walls  are  of 
great  thidkness. 

Roman  On  the  coMmon  called  Walton  heath,  about  half  a 

^TCove-      ^y^  ^^^  ^  ^  turnpike  road,  leading  fix>m  London  to 

Reigate,  is  a  piece  of  ground,  covered  with  grass  only, 
and  not  with  brakes  and  heath,  as  the  rest  of  the  common 
is,  containing  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre.  About  1772, 
one  Hoar,  a  poor  person,  vtbo  had  liberty  to  erect  a 
cottage  on  the  comm<lm,  began  to  work  in  this  piece  of 
ground,  and  dug  up  several  brcAen  tiles  and  other  mate- 
rials, but  not  lUdng  that  spot  he  went  about  thirty  yards 
to  the  east  of  it,  and  there  dug  up  several  tiles  of  various 
colours.  Soon  afterwards  he  discovered  a  square  trunk, 
of  baked  clay,  not  burnt,  of  a  dull  red  colour,  five  inches 
and  a  half,  by  three  inches  and  a  half  in  the  clear,  vrithin, 
and  of  the  thickness  of  a  common  tile  for  covering. 
About  the'  same  tikne  a  smaU  brass  figure  of  Esculapius 
was  dbcoirered,  but  Mn  Barnes,  who  communicated  the 
above  information  to  (he  society  of  antiquaries,  has  not 
mentioned  the  spot  vrhereit  was  found.* 

About  half  a  mile  to  the  westward  of  the  spot  where 
the  above  antiquities  were  discovered,  has  been  a  well, 
the  diameter  of  which  is  about  fifteen  feet,  and  the 
present  depth  about  forty,  but  now  vnthout  water.    It 

*  Archnologia,  toU  ix.  p.  106. 
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is  lined  with  flints,  and  the  lower  part  appears  to  have   CHAP,  l. 
fallen  in.    It  is  imagined  that  this  well  was  formed  for 
the  use  of  the  station. 

AsHSTRAD  is  a  small  village  on  the  turnpike  road  from  Ashstead. 
Epsom  to  Guildford;  it  is  bounded  by  Epsom  on  the 
east;  Leatherhead  on  the  west;  Maldon  on  the  north; 
and  Walton-on-the*Hill  and  Hedley  on  the  south.  Ac- 
cording  to  the  returns  made  to  parliament,  in  1821,  this 
parish  contained  five  hundr^  and  seventy->nine  inhabit- 
ants, and  ninety-four  houses. 

Morant,  in  his  History  of  Colchester,  says,  that  Eu»-  Church, 
tace  de  Broc  gave  to  the  abbey  there,  the  churches  of 
Ledred  and  Estede,  but  we  do  not  find  this  church  in 
iheir  possession  at  any  time. 

From  the  year  1302  (and  probably  before  that  time) 
to  1482,  there  was  a  vicar  here,  presented  by  the  rector. 
The  vicarage  has,  however,  been  sunk  in  the  rectory, 
since  the  time  of  John  Wowen,  who  was  histituted  at 
that  period. 

The  church,  dedicated  to  St  Gles,  is  in  the  deanery 
of  Ewell;  valued  in  the  valor  of  Edward  I.  at  twenty 
marcs;  in  the  king's  books,  at  £13.  15#*  5d^  It 
stands  in  the  park,  and  is  built  with  flints;  at  the 
west  end  is  a  tower  of  the  same  materials,  embattled 
and  buttressed  with  square  stonea  It  consists  of  a 
nave  and  a  chancel,  separated  by  a  pointed  arch*  The 
font  is  an  octagon  basin,  with  quatrefoils  on  the  sides, 
on  a  pillar  of  the  same,  carved  in  niches. 

Ashstead  park,  the  seat  of  the  Honourable  Colonel  Park. 
Howard,  consists  of  about  one  hundred  and  f<Nrty  acres, 
enclosed  with  a  brick  wall.    The  mansion  is  an  elegant 
modem  building,  erected  near  the  site  of  the  old  one. 
The  stables  are  magnificent. 
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Great 
Bookham. 


Manors; 


Cllurch. 


« 

BOOK  IV.  GuEAT  Bookham  adjoins  Fetcham  on  the  east ;  Little 
Bookham  on  the  west ;  Stoke  D'Abernon  on  the  north  ; 
and  Dorking  on  the  south.  It  contained^  in  1821^ 
seven  hundred  and  thirty-two  inhabitants  and  one  hun- 
dred  and  twenty-six  houses. 

The  manors  belonging  to  this  parish  are^  Eastwick^ 
Great  Bookham^  Polesden^  Slyfield^  and  Bookham 
grove. 

The  rectory  and  advowson  of  the  vicarage  belonged 
to  the  abbey  of  Chertsey,.who  obtained  an  appropria- 
tion of  it^  in  the  twentieth  year  of  Edward  I.  1292. 
On  the  surrender  of  the  abbey  of  Chertsey,  6th  July, 
1538,  the  king  granted  this,  with  its  other  possessions, 
to  his  re-founded  abbey  of  Bisham,  but  they  held  it 
only  a  short  time,  being  soon  after  dissolved.  The 
patronage  now  belongs  to  Mr.  Heberden. 

The  church  is  in  the  deanery  of  Stoke.  It  is  dedi- 
cated to  St  Nicholas,  and  is  discharged  in  the  king's 
books.  It  is  built  with  flints,  squared  chalk  stones  being 
intermixed,  and  consists  of  a  nave,  with  a  chancel,  sepa- 
rated by  a  lofty  arch ;  a  north  aisle,  not  so  long  as  the 
nave,  separated  by  two  obtuse  pointed  arches;  and  a 
south  aisle,  separated  by  four  circular  arches,  resting 
on  round  pillars.  At  the  west  end  is  a  steeple,  con- 
sisting of  a  low  boarded  tower,  with  a  small  spire, 
covered  with  shingles. 

In  this  parish  is  Eastwick  house,  formerly  the  resi- 
dence of  the  earls  of  EflSngham,  till  it  was  settled  by 
Thomas,  the  second  earl,  as  part  of  the  jointure  of  his 
countess,  the  daughter  of  William  Beckford,  Esq.  It 
now  belongs  to  L.  Bazelguette,  Esq.  It  is  surrounded 
by  a  park  of  near  four  hundred  acres. 

Bookham  grove  was  originally  a  small  cottage,  fitted 
up  for  a  shooting-box  by  the  late   Greneral  Thomas 


Eastwick 
house. 


Grove. 
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Howard.  As  the  high  road  passed  directly  in  front  chap,  ff. 
of  it^  he  procured  its  removal  to  the  present  situation, 
leaving  a  lawn  before  the  house,  which  is  surrounded 
by  a  plantation,  and  has  about  seventy  acres  on  the 
south  and  east  sides.  His  son.  Sir  George  Howard, 
sold  it  to  Admiral  Brodrick,  who  built  the  present 
house.  In  1775,  it  became  the  property  of  Viscount 
Downe ;  after  whose  death,  in  1780,  his  lady  made  it 
her  residence  during  the  remainder  of  her  life.  It  now 
belongs  to  S.  Mackey,  Esq. 

Polesdon,  on  Ihe  south  side  of  this  parish,  was  pu^-  Polesdon. 
chased  of  Sir  William  Geary,  Bart,  in  1804,  by  the 
trustees  of  the  Right  Honourable  R.  B.  Sheridan.  The 
grounds  contain  about  three  hundred  and  forty  acres, 
and  a  terrace  walk,  nine  hundred  feet  in  length.  It  is 
at  present  the  residence  of  J.  Bonsor,  Esq. 

Little  Bookham  is  a  small  parish,  joining  Great  Little 
Bookham  on  the  east;    East  Horsley   on   the  west; 
Cobham   on  [the   north ;   and   Dorking  on  the  south. 
In  1821,  the  population  amounted  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty-three  inhabitants,  having  twenty-three  houses. 

The  only  manor  of  this  parish  is  Little  Bookham,  Manor, 
which  includes  part  of  the  parish  of  Effingham ;  it  is 
now  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Pollen. 

The  church  is  in  the  deanery  of  Stoke,  and  is  dis<  Charch. 
charged  in  the  king's  books.  The  present  patroness  is 
Mrs.  Pollen.  The  church  is  small,  and  consists  of  a 
nave  only,  and  a  chancel.  There  is  one  bell  in  a  wooden 
tower  rising  out  of  the  roof  at  the  west  end,  on  which  is 
a  small  wooden  spire.  The  door  is  on  the  south  side, 
within  a  porch.  On  the  north  side  a  door  has  been 
walled  up ;  a  semicircular  stone  arch,  over  it,  remains. 
The  font  is  a  large  round  basin. 
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Manor. 


Church. 


BOOK  IV.  Effingham  is  a  village  on  the  turnpike  road  from 
Effingham.  Epsom  to  Guildford,  joining  Little  Bookham  on  the 
east ;  East  Horsley  on  the  west ;  Cobham  on  the 
north;  and  Abinger  and  Wootton  on  the  south.  Ac- 
cording to  the  population  returns  of  1821,  this  parish 
contained  four  hundred  and  ninety-nine  inhabitants,  and 
sixty  nine  houses. 

The  manors  in  this  parish  are  £ffingham-la-Legh ; 
Effingham-EIast-court;  besides  which,  part  of  the  parish 
is  in  the  manor  of  Byfieet,  and  other  parts  are  in  the 
manor  of  Little  Bookham,  and  East  and  West  Horsley. 
The  church  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  deanery  of  Stoke. 
The  rectory  was  valued  in  the  time  of  Edward  L  at 
twenty-two  marks ;  but  the  vicarage  is  discharged  in  the 
king's  books.  The  living  is  in  the  gift  of  the  king.  The 
old  part  of  the  edifice  is  built  with  flints,  and  covered 
with  stone  and  slates ;  the  west  part  and  the  tower 
were  rebuilt  with  bricks,  in  1757,  the  old  steeple  having 
fallen  down.  The  tower  is  embattled.  The  interior 
consists  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  separated  by  a  large 
round  arch.  The  east  window  is  of  three  lights,  with 
tracery  work  over  them.  In  one  a  woman  is  represented 
sitting  with  golden  tresses  of  hair  and  a  crown  on  her 
head,  her  hands  lifted  up  and  joined.  The  upper  part 
of  her  vestment  is  white,  powdered  with  gold  ornaments. 
In  another  is  a  king  sitting,  crowned,  his  garment  re- 
sembling hers.  Under  these  is  some  tabernacle  work ; 
in  the  centre  of  one,  in  a  niche,  is  a  small  half-length 
effigy  of  a  man  or  woman.  In  the  chancel  are  stalls,  for 
a  choir,  probably  for  the  monks  of  Merton. 


Cnddlng- 
ton. 


CuDDiNGTON  is  a  Small  parish,  containing  one  hundred 
and  seventeen  inhabitants,  and  twenty  houses.  This 
place  aflbrds  a  striking  instance  of  the  instability  of 
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human  splendour.  Here  Henry  VIII.  towards  the  con-  chap,  r. 
elusion  of  his  reign,  erected  a  palace  of  such  extra-  Nonsuch* 
ordinary  magnificence,  that  it  received  the  appellation  of 
Nonsuch ;  but  in  little  more  than  a  century  this  edifice 
was  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  not  a  yestige  now 
marks  the  spot  on  which  it  stood.  The  old  mansion 
house  and  the  church  were  demolished  to  give  place  to 
the  palace,  to  which  were  attached  two  parks,  cooipre- 
heAding,  together,  about  one  thousand  six  hundred  acres. 
The  larger  of  these  was  afterwards  called  Worcester 
park,  but  firom  what  circumstance  is  not  known.  Death 
prevented  the  king  from  completing  his  plan ;  die  house 
was  left  unfinished;  and  Queen  Mary  would  have  pulled 
it  down  to  save  further  expense,  had  not  Henry,  earl  of 
Arundel,  '^  for  the  love  and  honour  he  bare  to  his  olde 
maister,"*  purchased  the  estate,  and'  accomplished  the 
intentions  of  the  royal  founder. 

The  magnifioence  of  this  mansion  has  been  celebrated 
both  by  native  and  foreign  writers.  Camden  says,  '*  It 
is  built  with  so  much  splendour  and  elegance,  that  it 
stands  a  monument  of  art ;  and  you  would  think  the 
whole  science  of  architecture  exhausted  on  this  build- 
ing. It  has  such  a  profusion  of  animated  statues  and 
finished  pieces  of  art,  rivalling  the  monuments  of  an- 
cient Rome  itself,  that  it  justly  has,  and  maintains  its 
name,  from  thence.''  Hentener,  a  German,  who  visited 
EUigland  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  of  whose 
account  a  translation  was  printed  by  the  late  earl  of 
Orford,  at  Strawberry  hill,  speaks  nearly  in  the  same 
terms  of  Nonsuch,  and  gives  some  details  respecting  the 
grounds ;  but  the  most  particular^description  is  that  con- 
tained in  the  survey  taken  by  order  of  the  parliament, 

*  MS.  Life  of  the  earl  of  Amndel,  in  tlie  British  museum. 
VOL.  II.  G 
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BOOK  IV.  in  1650.    Nonsuch  house  is  there  said  to  be  ^^  a  fayer^ 
stronge  and  large  structure,  or  building  of  freestone,  of 
two  large  stories  high,  well  wrought  and  battled  with 
^  stone,  and  covered  with  blue  slate,  standing  round  a 

court  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  foote  long,  and  one 
hundred  and  thirty-two  foote  broad,  paved  with  stone, 
commonly  called  the  outward  courte  :   a  gate  house 
leading  into  the  outward  courte   aforesaid,  being   a 
building  very  strong  and  graceful!,  being  three  stories 
high,  leaded  overhead,  battled  and  turretted  in  every 
of  the  four  comers  thereof;  consisting  also  of  another 
very  faire  and  curious  structure,  or  building  of  two 
stories  high,  the  lower  story  whereof  is  very  good  and 
well-wrought  freestone,  and  the  higher  of  wood,  richly 
adorned  and  set  forth,  and  garnished  with  variety  of 
statues,  pictures,  and  other  antic  formes,  of  excellent 
art  and  workmanship,  and  of  no. small  cost;  all  which 
building  lying  almost  upon  a  square,  is  covered  with 
blue  slate,  and  incloseth  one  faire  and  large  court  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty*seven  foot  broad,  and  one  hundred 
and  sixteen  foot  longe,  all  paved  with  freestone,  com- 
monly called  the  inner  court    The  inner  court  stands 
higher  than  the  outward  court  by  an  ascent  of  eight 
steps,  leading  therefrom  through  a  gate-house  of  free- 
stone, three  stories  high,  leaded  and  turretted  at  the 
four  comers.    This  last  mentioned  gate-house,  standing 
between  the  inward  and  the  outward  court,  is  of  most 
excellent  workmanship,  and  a  very  special  ornament  to 
Nonsuch  house*     On  the  east  and  west  comers  of  the 
inner-court  building  are  placed  two  large  and  well-built 
turrets  of  five  stories,  each  of  them  containing  five  rooms, 
the  highest  of  which  rooms,  together  with  the  landioms 
of  the  same,  are  covered  with  lead,  and  battled  round 
,  with  frames  of  wood,  covered  with  lead ;  these  turrets 
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command  the  prospect  and  view  of  both  the  parks  of  CHAP.  1. 
Nonsuch^  and  most  Of  the  country  round  about,  and 
are  the  chief  ornaments  of  Nonsuch  house.'**  The 
''statues^  pictures^  and  antic  formes^''  mentioned  in 
this  survey^  are  said^  in  a  manuscript  note^  by  Le  Neve^ 
who  saw  this  edifice  before  its  demolition^  to  have  been 
of  **  plaster-work^  made  of  rye  dough,  in  imagery  very 
costly."  The  materials  of  the  house  were  valued  by 
the  parliamentary  commissioners^  at  £7,020.  ^ 

After  the  decease  of  the  earl  of  Arundel,  his  son-in- 
law.  Lord  Lumley,  conveyed  this  estate  to  the  crown,  in 
1591.  Nonsuch  afterwards  became  a  favourite  resi- 
dence of  Queen  Elizabeth :  and  it  was  here  that  the 
earl  of  Essex  first  experienced  her  displeasure.  It  was 
settled  upon  Anne,  queen  of  James  I. ;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing reign,  on  Queen  Henrietta  Maria*  In  1670-1, 
Charles  II.  granted  Nonsuch,  with  both  the  parks,  to 
George  Viscount  Ghrandison,  and  Henry  Brouncker, 
Esq.  in  trust  for  the  viscount's  niece,  Barbara,  whom 
the  king  created  duchess  of  Cleveland,  and  baroness  of 
Nonsuckf    This  lady  pulled  down  both  the  palace  and 

•  This  Bttrvey  is  printed  at  length,  in  the  Archsologia,  vol.  v. 

t  The  Duchess  was  the  wife  of  Roger  Palmer,  created  earl  of  Cas- 
tlemaine.  She  was  very  beautiful,  and  equally  rapacious,  prodigal, 
and  reyengeful.  She  had  for  a  considerable  time  a  great  and  dangerous 
influence  over  the  king.  She  was  an  inveterate  enemy  of  the  earl  of 
Clarendon,  who  thought  it  degrading  to  his  character  to  show  even 
common  eiyilities,  much  more  to  pay  his  court,  to  the  mistress  of  any 
monarch.  The  king  could  not  be  an  absolute  stranger  to  her  intrigues, 
which,  according  to  the  memoirs  of  the  times,  were  very  open,  and  often 
with  such  men  as  Hall,  a  rope  dancer,  and  Goodman,  a  player.  The 
former  was  funous  for  the  symmetry  and  elegance  of  his  person,  as 
well  as  for  his  strength,  Mr.  Wyeherley  was  one  of  her  paramours. 
When  the  king  left  her,  he  conferred  on  her  the  above  mentioned 
titles.  She  afterwards  gave  her  hand  to  Robert  Fielding,  better^known 
by  the  name  of  Bean  Fielding,  a  man  as  handsome  and  as  profligate 
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BOOK  IV.  Worcester  house^  and  turned  the  parks  into  farms.  At 
her  deaths  in  1709,  the  duchess  left  them  both  to  her 
grandson,  the  duke  of  Grraflon,  whose  successor  sold 
them,  in  1731. 

Mickie-  MiCKLEHAM  is  a  pleasant  Tillage  in  the  yalley  between 

Leatberhead  and  Dorking,  through  which  runs  the  river 
Mole,  tt  joins  Headley  on  the  east;  Fetcham  and 
Great  Bookham  on  the  west;  Leatherhead  on  the 
north;  and  Dorking  on  the  south*  In  1821,  it  con- 
tained ninety-two  houses,  and  five  hundred  and  five 
inhabitants. 

This  parish  comprises  the  following  manors:  Norbury, 
Mickleham,  Ffidley,  Ashurst,  Westhumble,  Folesden 
Lacy,  and  Boxland. 

Church.  The  church  is  a  rectory,  in  the  deanery  of  Ewdl ; 

valued  at  28  marks,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  Edward  I. 
now  in  the  king^s  books  at  £13.  This  ecEfice  claims 
very  high  antiquity.  The  form  of  the  circular-headed 
windows  in  the  chancel,  the  arch  dividing  the  chancel 
from  the  nave,  and  Ae  western  doorway,  indicate  the 
Anglo-Norman  period.  It  consists  of  a  nave,  a  chancel, 
a  small  chapel  on  the  north  side,  and  a  south  aisle, 
separated  from  the  nave  by  round  pillars,  supporting 
semi-circular  arches.  The  church  is  built  with  stone. 
At  the  west  end  is  9.  square  low  tower,  double  but- 
tressed at  the  comers.  This  church  having  been  found 
too  small  for  the  accommodation  of  the  parishioners,  a 
plan  was  adopted,  in  the  year  1822,  of  increasing  that 

as  hsrself.  U«  hid  married  m  womui  tuppoied  to  potteii  a  Imrgo  ft»r- 
tune ;  bat  diicoveriDg  that  in  fact  the  had  none,  he  jforsook  her,  and 
accepted  the  dacbeii,  whom  he  treated  with  insolence  and  brutality. 
She  found  out  his  former  marriage,  prosecuted  him  for  bigamy,  and 
he  was  found  guilty,  but  pardoned  by  Queen  Anne.    Oranger. 
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accommodation  by  repewing  it^  and  erecting  a  gallery,  chap,  h 
In  the  course  of  the  work  the  ancient  walls  and  roof 
were  discovered  to  be  in  a  state  of  decay^  so  that  it  was 
necessary  to  rebuild  the  whole  of  the  nave  and  part  of 
the  tower.  The  plans  were  fiirnished  by  P.  F.  Robin- 
son^ Esq.  mider  whose  admirable  design  this  church  has 
been  most  tastefully  restored. 

In  the  parish  of  Mickleham  is  Norbury  park^  the  Norbory 
residence  of  William  Lock,  Esq.  whose  father^  in  1774,  ^^'  * 
purchased  this  estate  of  Anthony  Chapman,  Esq*  The 
mansion,  then  standing  in  a  low  situation  near  the  Mole, 
which  washes  the  boundary  of  tbb  park,  being  decayed 
and  ruinous,  Mr.  Lock  pulled  down  the  greatest  part  of 
it,  reserving  the  north  end  for  his  &rm,  and  on  a  hill, 
commanding  delicious  and  extensive  prospects,  erected 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  seats  in  the  county.  The 
architecture,  ihou^  striking,  is  not  quite  regular ;  but 
the  edifice  is  well  fitted  to  reign  over  the  domain  in 
which  it  is  placed.  The  sides  of  the  principal  rooms 
are  painted  by  Barrett,  with  views  of  the  romantic 
mountains  and  lakes  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland, 
which  are  so  managed  as  to  have  the  appearance  of 
being  a  continuation  of  the  surrounding  scenery.  The 
park,  which  is  extensive  and  agreeably  diversified,  is 
embellished  with  plantations  disposed  with  the  utmost 
taste.  No  place  of  equal  extent  in  Surrey  is  supposed 
to  possess  so  many  valuable  walnut  trees  as  Norbury 
park,  which,  about  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  was  said 
to  contain  no  fewer  than  forty  thousand  It  is  remarked 
as  a  proof  of  the  uncertainty  of  their  produce,  that  in 
some  years  £600  worth  of  walnuts  have  been  gathered 
from  the  trees  in  this  pari^,  whereas  in  others  they  have 
yielded  scarcely  a  single  bushel 

Mickleham  contains  several  other  elegant  mansions.  Seats. 
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BOOK  IV.  among  which  are  those  of  Lady  Talbot,  Sir  Lucas 
Pepys,  and  S«  Boddington,  Esq.  It  likewise  compre*. 
bends  the  greatest  part  of  Box  hill^  which  here  rises 
abruptly  from  the  Mole  that  washes  its  foot  From 
the  highest  point  of  this  celebrated  hill  the  eye  ex- 
patiates, on  a  clear  day,  over  the  intervening  country 
quite  to  the  South  Downs  of  Sussex,  near  the  sea,  and 
ranges  in  a  northern  direction  beyond  the  metropolis, 
over  great  part  of  Middlesex.  On  the  top,  Mr.  Peters, 
of  Betchworth  castle,  the  present  owner,  has  a  £urm- 
yard :  and  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  from  a 
spring  here  water  is  obtained  at  only  fifteen  feet  from 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  though  at  Denbighs,  on  the 
opposite  hill,  it  is  drawn  from  the  depth  of  four  hundred 
leex. 


Headley. 


Church. 


Hkaoley  is  a  small  village  on  the  Downs  near  Epsom, 
joining  Banstead  on  the  east;  Mickleham  on  the  west; 
Epsom  on  the  north;  and  Walton*on-the-hill  on  the 
south.  In  1821,  the  number  of  houses  amounted  to 
forty-five,  and  the  inhabitants  to  one  hundred  and 
eighty-four. 

The  church  is  a  rectory,  in  the  deanery  of  EwelL  In 
the  valor  of  Edward  I.  it  was  taxed  at  £5.  In  the  king's 
books  at  £8.  7«.  6d.  It  is  built  with  flint,  having  a 
tower  of  the  same  at  the  west  end,  embattled  and  but- 
tressed. It  consists  of  a  nave  only,  separated  from  the 
chancel  by  a  pointed  arch.  The  font  is  a  plain  octagon 
on  a  round  pillar. 


Fetcham.  Fetcham  is  a  small  village  near  Leatherhead ;  it  is 
bounded  by  the  river  Mole  on  the  east  and  north;  by 
Great  Bookham  on  the  west;  and  by  Mickleham  on 
tlie  south.    At  the  time  of  the  survey  here  were  three 
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manors;  one  belonging  to  the  king;  another  to  Odo^  chap.  r. 
bishop  of  Bayeux;  and  the  third  to  one  of  the  king's 
thanesy  whose  name  i¥as  Oswald.  According  to  the 
population  returns  of  1821,  this  parish  contained  sixty- 
two  houses^  and  three  hundred  and  seventy-seven  in- 
habitants. 

The  church  is  built  of  flinU^  intermixed  with  pebbles  Church, 
and  chalky  and  here  and  there  are  some  of  the  ancient 
bricks  of  the  form  of  the  Roman  tile.    The  tower^  which 
is  low  aqd  embattled,  is  built  of  flint  only,  with  quoins 
of  brick-work.    The  edifice,  though  much  altered  by  ' 
the  various  reparations  it  has  undergone,  retains  visible 
marks  of  its  original  form,  which  was  that  of  a  cross. 
The  north  end  of  a  transept  is  still  remaining,  which 
doubtless  had  its  corresponding    termination   on   the 
south,  the  place  of  which  is  now  occupied  by  the  tower, 
a  structure  of  comparatively  modem  date.     The  nave 
is  separated  by  two  pointed  arches,  from  an  aisle  on  the 
north  side ;  and,  from  the  remains  of  three  others  in  , 
the  south  wall,  we  may  conclude  that  it  formerly  com- 
municated with  another  aisle  on  that  side. 

Chessinoton  is  a  small  village  and  chapelry  belong-  Chessiag- 
ing  to  Maldon,  Kingston  hundred,  which  parish  it  joins 
on  the  east    It  contains  thirty  houses,  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  inhabitants. 

This  manor  was  given  by  Robert  de  Chissendon  to  Manor, 
to  the  abbey  of  Boxley,  in  Kent  In  the  seventh  year  of 
Edward  I.  the  masters  and  scholars  of  Merton  claimed 
a  park  here,  appertaining  to  their  manor  of  Maldon, 
which  was  allowed.  In  the  fourth  year  of  Mary  I.  the 
manor  was  held  by  William  Rigge  and  Peter  Gering ; 
it  is  now  in  the  possession  of  —  Gosse,  Esq. 

The  church,  which  i9  a  small  building,  consists  of  a  Chnreh. 
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BOOK  IV.  body  and  a  chancel.  At  the  west  end  is  a  small  wooden 
turret^  in  which  are  two  bells.'  The  chancel  is  separated 
from  the  body  by  a  pointed  arch ;  and  there  is  a  similar 
one  between  the  belfiy  and  the  body  of  the  church. 


CHAPTER  11. 

SURVBY    OF    THE    HUNDREDS     OF    CHERT8ET,     GODALMING,     AND 

TANDEIDGE. 

Chertsey  The  hundred  of  Godley,  or  Chertsey,  forms  the  north- 
hundred,  ^^g^  angle  of  the  county.  It  is  bounded  oif  the  east  by 
the  Thames,  and  the  hundred  of  Elms-bridge ;  on  the 
south  by  Woking ;  on  the  west  by  the  same  hundred 
and  part  of  Berkshire ;  and  on  the  north  by  that  county 
and  the  Thames,  which  divides  it  from  Middlesex.  It 
is  in  the  deanery  of  Stoke,  and  comprehends  the 
parishes  of 


BISLBT, 

CHBRTSBT, 

nORBBHILL, 

BTFLBBT, 

BGHAM, 

PIRFORDf 

CHOBHAM, 

FRIMLBT, 

THORPB. 

Richard  I.  by  his  charter,  granted  this  hundred,  with 
its  jurisdictions  and  privileges,  to  the  abbot  and  convent 
of  Chertsey,  with  exemptions  from  the  authority  of  the 
sheriff,  or  any  other  officer  of  the  crown.  In  the  seventh 
and  eighth  of  Edward  I.,  however,  Almeric  de  Cancellis^ 
then  sherifT,  refused  to  allow  the  abbot  to  exercise  his 
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jurisdiction  in  the  return  of  the  writs ;  and,  on  complaint  chap,  ii 
being  made,  the  king  confirmed  the  privileges  given  in 
the  former  grant.  In  the  ninth  of  Edward  II.  the  abbot 
of  Chertsey  is  said  to  have  possessed  two  parts  of  this 
jurisdiction,  and  the  abbot  of  Westminster  the  remaining 
third.  Agreeably  to  the  ancient  grant,  the  sheriff  of 
the  county  has  no  authority  within  this  hundred,  but 
directs  his  writs  to  the  bailiff  of  it,  who  is  appointed  for 
life  by  letters-patent  from  the  Exchequer. 

Chertset,  the  only  market-town  within  this  hundred,  Chertsey. 
is  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Thames,  twenty-two 
miles  south-west  from  London.  In  1821  this  town  and 
parish  contained  858  houses,,  and  4279  inhabitants. 
The  market,  on  Wednesdays,  is  well  supplied,  and 
there  are  four  annual  fairs:  on  the  first  Monday  in 
Lent,  May  14,  August  6,  and  Sept  25,  chiefly  for  horses 
and  cattle. 

Chertsey  is  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity;  its  Etymo- 
Saxon  name  was  Ceorteseye ;  and  Bede  calls  it  Ceroti 
Insula,  whence  it  is  conjectured  to  have  been  in  his  time 
entirely  surrounded  by  water,  hk  this  early  period  the 
town  principally  received  consequence  from  an  abbey  for  Abbey. 
Benedictine  monks,  founded  here  in  666  by  Frithwold, 
governor  of  Surrey  under  Wulphar,  king  of  Mercia. 
This  edifice,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  was  pillaged  and 
destroyed  by  the  invadirig  Danes.  It  was  soon  after- 
wards rebuilt,  in  the  tenth  century,  by  King  Edgar,  who 
conferred  on  it  various  privileges.  The  abbot  is  said  by 
some  writers  to  have  had  a  seat  in  parliament  as  one  of 
the  twenty-nine  abbots  and  priors  who  held  of  the  king 
per  baroniam;  but  others  assert  that,  though  he  was 
esteemed  a  baron,  he  did  not  sit  in  parliament.  '^  He 
was,"  says  Salmon,  "  a  kind  of  little  prince  hereabouts, 

VOL.  II.  H 
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^^^^  ^^*  whose  lands,  and  parcels  of  land,  were  as  endless  to 
enumerate,  as  it  would  be  the  possessors  who  haTO  held 
them  since  the  dissolution."  In  the  church  belonging 
to  this  foundation,  the  body  of  the  unfortunate  Henry  YL 
was  first  interred  without  any  funeral  pomp,  and  here 
remained  till  removed  by  Henry  VII.  to  Windsor,  and 
buried  in  a  manner  better  suited  to  his  rank.  At  the 
suppression,  in  1538,  the  annual  revenues  of  Chertsey 
abbey  were  estimated  at  £659,  according  to  Dugdale; 
though  Speed  makes  them  amount  to  £744. 

Of  this  once  extensive  edifice  nothing  is  now  left  but 
some  small  fragments  of  walls.  On  its  site  a  handsome 
structure,  called  the  Abbey  house,  was  erected  by  Sir 
Nicholas  Carew,  master  of  the  buck-hounds  to  Charles  II. 
which,  says  the  Magna  Britannia,  was  built  out  of  the 
ruins  of  the  great  abbey,  of  which  nothing  then  remained 
standing  but  some  of  the  outer  walls."*  llie  Abbey 
house  was  taken  down  about  twenty  years  ago ;  but  a 
bam,  which  formed  part  of  the  oflBces,  and  is  evidently 
composed  of  the  stones  of  the  ancient  monastery,  is  still 
standing. 

Chnrch.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St  Ann,  is  handsome  and 

spacious.  The  old  structure,  having  become  much 
decayed,  was  taken  down  about  the  year  1804,  and 
substantially  rebuilt,  with  the  exception  of  the  chancel, 
in  the  Gothic  style.  The  tower,  which  is  square,  con- 
tains six  bells;  and  the  east  window  is  adorned  with 
some  painted  glass. 

The  curfew  bell  is  still  tolled  here  in  the  following 
manner,  from  Michaelmas  to  Lady-day,  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening.  The  clerk  first  rings  up,  or  raises  the 
bell ;  he  then  rings  a  few  minutes,  lowers  the  bell  down, 

•  Mag.  Brit.  V.  p,  850. 
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and,  after  a  short  pause,  he  tolls  the  number  of  the  day  chap.  ir. 
of  the  month ;  but  on  every  Sunday  this  is  rung  at  eight 
in  the  morning  on  the  biggest  bell. 

In  the  street  leading  to  the  south  is  situated  Porch  Porch 
house,  once  the  retirement  of  Cowley,  the  poet,  and 
now  the  residence  of  Richard  Clarke,  Esq.  chamberlain 
of  the  city  of  London.  Part  of  the  old  structure  is 
carefully  preserved ;  but  great  improvements  have  been 
made  by  the  present  proprietor,  as  well  in  the  buildings 
as  the  grounds. 

The  Charity  School  was  founded  in  1725,  by  Sir  School. 
William  Perkins,  for  educating  and  clothing  twenty-five 
poor  boys,  and  the  same  number  of  girls ;  and  there  are 
five  alms-houses  in  the  town,  built  and  endowed  by 
dififerent  persons,  which  are  under  die  management  of 
the  parish  officers. 

Near  the  church,  in  the  principal  street,  stands  a 
handsome  market-house. 

Across  the  Thames,  from  Chertsey  to  the  opposite  Bridge, 
shore  at  Littleton,  is  a  noble  bridge  of  Purbeck  stone, 
built  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  counties  of  Surrey  and 
Middlesex.  It  consists  of  seven  arches ;  was  begun  by 
Mr.  Brown,  of  Richmond,  in  1783,  and  finished  in  1785, 
from  die  designs  of  James  Payne,  Esq.  of  Says,  near 
Chertsey. 

About  a  mile  westward  of  Chertsey  St  Anne's  hill  St.  Anne's 
starts  up  abruptly  on  the  south-west  The  lower  parts 
ofit  are  clothed  with  wood,  but  the  ridge  is  almost  level 
after  it  gets  above  the  enclosures,  presenting  a  delight- 
fully verdant  walk  to  the  neighbourhood,  and  terminating 
in  two  venerable  elms,  where  the  descent  is  almost  per- 
pendicular into  the  plain.  **  The  prospect  here  is  more 
happily  marked  than  at  Harrow,  yet  wonderfully  exten- 
sive, except  towards  the  soutli  and  west,  where  the  bluflf 
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BOOK  IV.  point  of  Cooper's  hill  excludes  the  view  of  Windsor, 
and  the  bare  ridges  of  Bagshot  heath  circumscribe  the 
horizon.  On  the  east,  the  Surrey  downs  appear  well 
ranged  behind  the  nearer  heathy  ridge  of  St  George's 
hills ;  and^  with  the  eminences  of  Norwood,  Sydenham/ 
and  the  more  distant  summit  of  Shooter's  hill,  in  Kent, 
together  with  those  of  Highgate,  Hampstead,  Bushy, 
and  Harrow,  in  Middlesex,  form  the  outline  of  that  im- 
mense plain,  in  which  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral, 
and  the  lofty  pile  of  Westminster  abbey,  enveloped  in 
perpetual  smoke,  mark  the  proud  position  of  the  me- 
tropolis of  England,  surrounded  by  a  numerous  tribe  of 
villages,  and  a  most  abundant  population.  The  Thames 
here  shows  itself  to  great  advantage,  making  a  bold 
sweep  to  approach  Chertsey  bridge,  and  intersecting 
the  plain  with  its  various  meanders."  * 

Seits.  On  the  south  side  of  this  hill  is  the  seat  of  the  late 

Right  Hon.  Charles  James  Fox,  the  gardens  and 
pleasure-grounds  of  which  are  laid  out  in  such  a  style 
as  does  great  credit  to  that  eminent  statesman.  On  the 
declivity  of  the  same  hill  is  Monk's  grove,  a  neat  brick 
building  belonging  to  Lord  Montford.  The  garden 
seems  to  have  been  cut  out  of  the  hill  at  a  great  expense 
by  some  former  proprietor,  as  it  is  secured  from  in* 
truders  on  the  south  and  west  sides  by  a  perpendicular 
precipice.  In  a  grove  above  the  garden  is  a  ruinous 
building  of  brick  and  stone,  the  remains  of  a  chapel  or 
cell,  erected  there  by  the  monks  of  Chertsey.  Near  it 
rises  a  spring,  highly  celebrated  in  former  times  for  its 
virtues,  which  is  received  into  a  basin  about  twelve  feet 
square,  paved  and  lined  with  fine  tiles. 

On  a  neighbouring  hill  is  Lyne  grove,  the  residence 

*  Skrine%  Rivers  of  Great  Britain,  p.  853,  Sd^. 
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of Ross^  Esq.  which  commands  extensive  prospects,  chap,  il 

A  large  sheet  of  water  on  the  west  side  of  the  house 
adds  much  to  the  beauties  of  this  pleasant  mansion. 

About  a  mile  from  Lyne  grove  is  Botleys^  the  seat  Botieys. 
of  D.  Hall,  Esq.  It  is  an  elegant  stone  mansion, 
situated  in  a  park  well  stocked  with  timber,  and  abound- 
ing in  game.  The  principal  front,  which  faces  the  west, 
is  ornamented  with  a  pediment  in  the  centre,  and  has  a 
rustic  basement ;  and  the  grounds  are  adorned  with  a  fine 
piece  of  artificial  water,  having  a  bath  at  the  head  of  it. 

Woburn  Farm,  about  a  mile  southward  of  Chertsey, 
is  the  residence  of  T.  Wadmore,  Esq.  It  is  a  handsome 
brick  edifice,  the  grounds  of  which  were  first  planned 
and  laid  out  by  Philip  Southcote,  Esq.  the  inventor  of 
Aeferme  om6e. 

These  grounds  are  agreeably  refreshed  by  a  serpen- 
tine canal,  which,  after  winding  through  them  in  a 
pleasing  manner,  terminates  in  the  Wey,  at  the  distance 
of  a  mile. 

Egham  is  a  large  village,  situated  near  the  Thames,  Egham. 
in  the  north-west  corner  of  the  county,  consisting  of  one 
street  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  and,  according  to  the 
enumeration  of  1821,  containing  637  houses,  and  3616 
inhabitants.  This  place  has  many  respectable  inns,  and 
seems  to  be  in  a  thriving  state,  the  principal  source  of 
its  prosperity  being  derived  from  its  situation  as  a  great 
thoroughfare  from  the  metropolis  to  the  west  and  south 
of  the  kingdom. 

In  this  parish  are  two  manors,  Egham  and  Milton. 

Thebeneficeisavicarage,  in  the  deanery  of  Stoke.   In  Church. 
the  valor  of  Edward  I.  the  manor  of  Egham  is  rated  with 
Chertsey  and  Chobham ;  but  there  is  no  separate  valua- 
tion of  the  church.  It  is  in  the  king's  books  at  £1 1. 9«.  7d. 
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BOOK  IV.  It  was  given  to  the  abbey  on  their  original  foundation^ 
but  it  seems  that  they  had  only  a  moiety  of  the  tithes  of 
Egham^  and  of  the  mills  of  that  manor^  as  they  were  so 
confirmed  to  them  by  the  bull  of  Pope  Alexander. 
When  they'got  the  other  moiety  does  not  appear.  The 
advowson  at  present  belongs  to  George  Gostling^  Esq. 
The  churchy  apparently  of  considerable  antiquity,  has 
externally  but  a  mean  appearance.  It  is  built  of  stone, 
with  a  modem  mixture  of  brick,  and  covered  with  vriiite 
stucco.  Among  the  most  remarkable  of  its  monuments 
are  those  of  John  de  Rutherwick,  abbot  of  Chertsey, 
and  of  Sir  John  Denham,  a  baron  of  the  Exchequer 
(father  of  the  poet  of  the  same  name),  who,  with  his  two 
wives,  is  interred  at  the  east  end  of  the  chancel.  That 
learned  judge  resided  at  the  parsonage  in  this  town, 
and  foimded  an  alms-house  here  for  five  poor  women. 
Alms  ^^  the  north  side  of  the  street  is  a  range  of  alms- 

houses, houses,  founded  in  1706  by  Mr.  Henry  Strode,  merchant, 
of  London,  for  six  men  and  six  women,  who  must  be 
sixty  years  of  age,  and  have  been  parishioners  of  Egham 
twenty  years  without  receiving  any  parochial  relief.  The 
centre  of  this  building,  which  exhibits  an  appearance  of 
neatness  and  comfort  that  reflects  much  credit  on  the 
trustees  of  the  charity,  is  a  good  house  for  a  school- 
master, who  has  a  salary  of  £40  per  annum,  besides 
an  allowance  for  an  assistant,  for  the  education  of  twenty 
poor  boys  of  Egham.* 
Runny.  Northward  of  Egham,  between  the   town  and  the 

™*  "  Thames,  is  Runnymead,  which  will  ever  be  celebrated 

in  the  history  of  this  county  as  the  spot  where  the 
assembled  barons,  in  1215,  compelled  King  John,  who 
had  in  vain  resorted  to  the  most  criminal  prevarications, 

•  Beauties  of  England  aud  Wales,  vol.  xiv.  p.  289. 
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to  grant  what  is  emphatically  denominated  Magna  chap,  ii. 
Charta^  the  "^great  charter  of  the  liberties  of  Britons. 
Here  his  consent  .was  extorted ;  but  die  treaty  is  said  to 
have  been  actually  signed  on  an  island  in  the  Thames, 
still  called  Charter  Island,  and  included  in  the  parish 
of  Wraysbury,  Buckinghamshire.  In  memory  of  this 
foundation  of  the  glorious  fabric  of  British  freedom,  a 
plan,  patronized  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
political  characters,  was  a  few  years  since  proposed  for 
the  erection  of  a  pillar  in  this  celebrated  mead ;  but  for 
some  reason  or  other  it  has  been  relinquished  by  the 
projectors.  This  spot  is  said  to  have  received  its  present 
appellation  of  Runnymead,  or  more  properly.  Running* 
mead,  from  the  horse-races  annually  held  here  on  the 
4th  of  September,  and  the  two  following  days. 

Cooper's  hill,  sung  by  Denham,  is  situated  to  the  Cooper's 
west  of  Egham.  On  this  hill  is  Kingswood  lodge,  the 
elegant  seat  of  J.  Flounder,  Esq.  Near  the  house  a 
late  proprietor  has  placed  a  seat,  which  the  votaries  of 
the  Muses  will  regard  with  veneration,  as  it  is  the  very 
spot  whence  Sir  John  Denham  took  his  view  of  the  rich 
and  varied  scenery  which  he  has  so  happily  described  in 
his  celebrated  poem — 

"  Bear  me,  oh !  bear  me,  to  sequester 'd  scenes. 
To  bowery  mazes  and  surrouodinf^  gpvens : 
To  Thames's  bank,  which  fragrant  breezes  fiU, 
Or  where  the  Muses  sport  on  Cooper's  hiU. 
(On  Cooper*s  hUl  eternal  wreaths  shall  grow. 
While  lasts  the  mountain  or  while  Thames  shall  flow.)*' 

Chobham  is  a  village  among  the  heaths,  jdning  the  Chobham. 
parish  of  Chertsey  on  the  east,  Frimley  on  the  west, 
Windleshaip  and  Egham  on  the  north,  and  Horsley  and 
Bisley  on  the  south.     According  to  the  population  * 
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BOOK  IV.  returns  of  1821^  this  parish  contained  311  houses  and 
1719  inhabitants. 

This  place  contains  the  manors  of  Chobham^  Stan- 
nards^  and  Aden. 

Domesday  mentions  both  a  church  and  a  chapel  at 
this  place.  They  belonged  to  the  abbey  of  Chertsey. 
In  the  valor  of  Edward  I.  Chertsey^  Egham,  and  Chob- 
ham,  are  rated  as  one  rectory.  The  chapel  was  dedi* 
cated  to  St  Lawrence,  and  was  endowed  with  a  portion 
of  the  tithes :  patron,  the  earl  of  Onslow. 

The  church  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  deanery  of  Stoke ;  it 
is  a  plain  building,  consisting  of  a  nave  with  a  chancel, 
and  a  south  aisle  extending  only  to  the  chancel.  The 
nave  is  separated  from  the  aisle  by  four  obtuse  pointed 
arches,  resting  on  one  square  and  two  round  pillars,  and 
a  demi-round  one  against  the  east  wall.  It  has  an  em- 
battled tower  at  the  west  end,  over  which  is  a  small 
spire  covered  with  lead.  The  font  is  an  octagon  or 
hexagon  basin^  on  a  white  stone  of  the  same.  There  is 
a  parish  chest,  about  two  feet  long  and  twenty  inches 
broad,  carved  out  of  a  solid  piece  of  oak ;  a  hole  is  cut 
in  the  lid,  as  if  to  receive  alms. 

Of  the  chapel  mentioned  in  Domesday  there  are  no 
remains. 

On  Westley-green,  in  this  parish,  are  mineral  wells, 
similar  to  those  of  Tunbridge.  Higham  lodge,  the  seat 
of  E.  T.  Allan,  Esq.  is  a  neat  edifice. 


Frimley.  Frimley  is  a  chapelry  in  the  parish  of  Ash.    Though 

Ash  is  in  the  hundred  of  Woking,  this  place  is  in  that 
of  Chertsey. 

The   manor   of  Frimley  belonged  to  the  abbey  of 
Chertsey.     Here  Queen  Mary  held  her  first  court 

Chapel.  The  chapel  is  a  small  low  building  of  framed  timber. 
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fitted  up  with  brickwork,  and  consists  of  a  nave  with  a  CHAP,  ir. 
small  north  and  south  transept. 

This  place,  though  populous,  deserves  but  little  of 
our  attention.  In  1821  it  contained  253  houses  and 
1284  inhabitants. 

HoRSEHiLL  is  another  of  Oiose  hamlets  which  were  Horwhili. 
anciently  parochial  members  of  Woking ;  but  in  respect 
of  its  demesne,  it  was  parcel  of  the  manor  of  Pirford. 
It  is  a  small  village,  consisting  of  a  few  farms  and  scat- 
tered tenements,  and  is  situate  about  three  miles  to 
the  north-west  of  Woking.  In  1821  it  contained  six 
hundred  and  seventeen  inhabitants,  and  ninety-four 
houses. 

The  chapel^  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  consists  Chapel, 
of  a  nave  with  its  south  aisle,  separated  by  three  pointed 
arches,  resting  on  octagon  pillars,  and  a  chancel.  At 
the  west  end  is  an  embattled  tower,  at  the  north-east 
comer  of  which  is  a  small  square  projection,  in  which  is 
a  staircase,  lighted  by  small  loops,  carried  up  higher 
than  the  rest  of  the  tower.  This  living  is  in  the  gift  of 
the  earl  of  Onslow. 

Byfleet  is  a  small  village,  adjoining  Walton-on*  Byfleet. 
Thames,  on  the  east ;  Pirford  and  Wisley,  on  the  west ; 
Weybridge,  on  the  north ;  and  Wisley,  East  Horsley, 
and  Ockham,  on  the  south.  In  1821,  this  parish  con- 
tained four  hundred  and  twenty-seven  inhabitants,  and 
eighty-four  houses. 

The  manor  of  Byfleet,  usually  called  Byfleet-cum>  Bfaoor. 
Membris,  has  usually  been  let,  with   Weybridge  and 
Walton,  to  the  owners  of  Oatlands;  but,  in  1804,  an 
act  of  parliament  was  passed  for  enabling  the  duke  of 
York,  fiien  owner  of  Oatlands,  to  purchase  this  with 
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BOOK  IV.  Weybridge  and  Walton.     Since  then  it  has  come  into 
the  possession  of  Hughes  Ball,  Esq. 

rhurch.  The  benefice  is  a  rectory,  in  the  deanery  of  Stoke. 

In  the  valor  of  the  twentieth  year  of  Edward  I.  it 
was  vahied  at  100«.  It  is  now  entered  in  the  king*s 
books,  at  £9.  lis.  8d.  The  living  is  in  the  gift  of  the 
king. 

The  church  is  dedicated  to  St  Mary,  and  is  con- 
structed of  rough  stones  and  ffints,  plastered  over.  At 
the  west  end  is  a  low  tower,  surmounted  by  a  slender 
wooden  spire.  The  church  has  a  nave  and  chancel,  the 
entrance  by  a  door  on  the  north  side,  within  which,  on  the 
left,  is  a  niche  for  holy  water.  )n  the  south  wall  of  the 
chancel  are  two  seats  under  pointed  arches.  At  the  west 
end  is  a  font,  the  basin  supported  by  a  square  pillar,  on 
the  lower  part  of  which,  on  each  face,  is  carved  a  double 
arch,  and  on  the  upper  part  roses.  At  the  east  end  is 
a  window  of  three  lights,  and  on  each  side  of  the  chancel 
are  two  windows  of  two  lights  each.  There  are  several 
monuments,  but  of  no  particular  interest. 

Thorpe.  Thorpe  is  a  village  bounded  by  the  river  Thames  on 

the  east;  by  Egham,  on  the  north  and  west;  and  by 
Chertsey,  on  the  south.  In  1821,  this  parish  contained 
five  hundred  and  nine  inhabitants,  and  seventy^eigfat 
houses. 

Manor.  The  manor  of  Thorpe  was  part  of  the  possessions 

of  the  abbey  of  Chertsey,  given  to  that  house  by  the 
founder,  Frithwald.  This,  with  the  other  estates  of  the 
abbey,  was  taken  by  Henry  VIII.  in  1538,  in  exchange 
for  the  abbey  of  Bi^am,  and  remained  in  the  crown,  till 
1590,  when  this  was  granted,  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  to 
Sir  John  Wolley,  her  Latin  secretary.  It  naw  belongs  to 
the  Rev.  John  Leigh  Bennet,  a  descendant  of  that  family. 
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The  church  is  dedicated  to  St  Mary.  It  is  not  in  chap.  II, 
the  valor  of  the  twentieth  year  of  Edward  I.,  but  is  in  church. 
the  king's  books^  at  £5.  13#.  4rf.  Patron^  the  king.  It 
is  a  small^  strongs  and  compact  edifice^  built  with  flint 
and  chalky  and  haying  a  tower  at  the  west  end.  There 
is  a  naye^  with  a  chancel,  separated  therefrom  by  a 
round  arch^  supported  by  two  thick  walls,  in  each  of 
which  is  cut  out  a  kind  of  seat,  with  a  small  double 
window,  looking  into  the  chancel.  On  the  south  side 
of  the  chancel  are  two  stone  seats,  under  pointed  arches, 
separated  by  a  round  pillar,  standing  hollow  from  the 
wall.  The  seat  in  the  upper  arch  is  higher  than  that 
in  the  lower,  and  between  them  and  the  east  wall  is  a 
piscina.  There  is  a  north  transept,  in  which  is  a  carving 
on  wainscot,  in  relief,  of  a  man's  head  and  shoulders, 
with  a  helmet  and  armour;  on  each  side  is  a  female 
head,  the  one  looking  towards  him  the  other  from  him. 
There  is  also  a  south  transept 

BisLEY  is  a  small  village,  joining   Horshill   on   the  Bisley, 
east;  Frimley,  on  the  west;  Chobham,  on  the  north; 
and  Woking  and  Pirbright,  on  the  south  and  south-west. 
According  to  the  population  returns  of  1821,  this  parish 
contained  two  hundred  and  seventy-three  inhabitants, 
and  forty-nine  houses.     It  is  not  mentioned  in  Domes- 
day, and  seems  to  have  been  included  in  Byfleet,  of 
which  it  was  formerly  considered  as  a  member ;  but  it  is 
how  a  distinct  manor,  and  belongs  to  the  earl  of  Onslow^ 
•    The  benefice  is  a  rectory  in  the  deanery  of  Stoke, 
standing  in  the  king^s  books,  at  £7.  I6s.  8d. 
.    The  church  stands  by  itself,  no  house  being  within  a  Charch. 
considerable  distance.     Adjoining  the  north  side  of  the 
church-yard  is  a  barn,  and  it  is  said  there  was  formerly 
a  parsona^  there,  long  since  totally  dilapidated.     The 
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BOOK.  IV.  church  is  very  small,  consisting  of  a  nave  and  chanceL 
The  body  is  built  with  stone,  covered  with  plaster ;  the 
chancel  is  of  framed  timber,  filled  up  with  brick-work. 
At  the  west  end  is  a  wooden  tower,  surmounted  with  a 
spire  of  the  same.  In  the  north  window  of  the  chancel 
is  a  small  half«-length  figure,  in  a  Uue  garment,  the 
hands  lifted  up  as  in  prayer,  but  not  joined  ;  no  beard, 
a  cap  on  the  head,  and  yellow  hair.  The  font  is  round, 
quite  plain. 

Pirford.  PiRFORD  is  situate  on  the  river  Wey,  about  six  miles 

below  Guildford,  to  the  north-east ;  being  bounded  by 
that  river,  on  the  east ;  by  the  lordship  of  Chertsey,  on 
the  north;  and  those  of  Woking  and  Send,  on  the 
west  and  south.  In  1821,  it  contained  two  hundred  and 
ninety*four  inhabitants,  and  forty-five  houses. 

Matior.  Tliis  manor  was  given  to  the  church  of  Westminster, 

by  William  the  conqueror,  and  now  belongs  to  the  earl 
of  Onslow. 

Chapel.  The  chapel  is  a  small  building,  composed  of  the  most 

ordinary  materials,  and  consisting  of  a  nave  and  chancel 
only,  with  a  boarded  lofl,  near  the  west  end,  terminating 
in  a  low  spire.  Over  the  door,  which  is  on  the  north 
side,  is  an  arch,  with  zig^eag  mouldings. 

HouM. '  At  Pirford  was  a  mansion  house,  built  by  Sir  John 

Wolley,  to  whom  the  manor  was  granted  by  Queen 
Elizabeth.  At  this  place,  while  in  the  possession  of 
^  his  son.  Sir  Francis  Wolley,  the  celebrated  Dr.  John 
Donne,  for  many  years,  spient  the  greatest  part  of  his 
time.*    It  was  afterwards  the  residence  of  Sir  Robert 

*  The  Doctor,  in  the  early  part  of  his  Ufe,  before  he  took  orders, 
was  secretary  to  the  Lord  ChanceUor  Eggerton,  and  continued  in  that 
employment  five  years.  Sir  Oeorge  More*s  daughter  liTed  in  the 
family  of  the  lord  chancellor,  and  was  niece  to  his  lady.  Sir  Oeoige 
haTing  some  intimation  of  the  n^tual  passion  of  his  daughter  and  Mr. 
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Parkhurst,  his  son  and  grandson,  and  then  came  into  chap.  il. 
the  possession  of  Denzil  Onslow,  Esq.     There  was  also 

Donne,  remoTed  ber  in  all  haste  from  the  chancellor's  to  his  own 
house,  at  Loseley ;  and  the  frieods  on  both  sides  endeayoured  to  ex- 
tinguish their  aflfeotion  for  each  otlier,  but  to  no  purpose  ;  for,  huTing 
exchanged  the  most  faithful  promises,  they  found  means  to  have  their 
marriage    prirately  consummated.      The   affair  was  broken  in  the 
softest  manner  to  Sir  George,  by  his  friend  and  neighbour,  tho  earl  of 
Northumberland.    But  Sir  George  was  so  transported  with  anger, 
that  he  proTailed  upon  his  sister,  the  lord  chancellor's  lady,  to  join 
with  him  in  requiring  Donne's  dismission,  and  would  not  be  satisfied 
till  his  suit  was  granted.    The  chancellor,  on  dismissing  him,  declared, 
that  "  he  parted  with  a  friend,  and  such  a  seereury  as  was  fitter  to 
aerfe  a  king  than  a  subject."    Sir  George's  anger  was  not  satisfied 
till  Mr.  Donne,  with  Mr.  Samuel  Brooke,  who  married  him,  and  his 
brother,  Mr.  Christopher  Brooke,  who  gave  the  lady  in  marriage, 
were  all  committed  to  three  seToral  prisons.    Donne,  who  was  first 
enlarged,  nerer  rested,  till,  by  his  solicitations  and  interest,  he  pro- 
eured  the  liberty  of  his  IHends.    He  was  afterwards  put  to  the  trouble 
of  a  long  and  expensiye  law-suit  to  recover  his  wife,  who  was  forcibly 
detained.    At  length,  time  and  his  extraordinary  merit  and  engaging 
foehaTiour  so  far  wrought  upon  Sir  George,  that  he  was  prevailed  upon 
to  use  his  interest  with  the  chanceHor,  that  his  son-in-law  might  be 
restored  to  his  post ;  but  his  request  was  refused,  the  chancellor  re- 
taming  for  answer,  that  though  he  was  unfeignedly  sorry  for  what  he 
had  done,  yet  it  was  inconsistent  with  his  place  and  credit  to  discharge 
and  re-admit  servants  at  the  request  of  passionate  petitioners."    As 
for  Sir  George,  he  was  so  far  reconciled  to  Mr.  Donne  and  his  wife,  as 
not  to  deny  them  his  paternal  blessing  ;  but  would  contribute  nothing 
towards  their  support,  though  they  had  great  need  of  it,  Mr.  Donne's 
fortune  being  much  diminished  by  the  expense  of  his  travels,  books, 
law-suit,  and  generosity  of  his  temper.  The  wants  of  his  ihmily  were, 
lioweveri  in  some  measure  supplied  by  the  seasonable  bounty  of  their 
kinsman.  Sir  Francis  Wolley,  who  entertained  them  till  bis  death,  at 
his  house,  at  Pirford,  where  several  of  his  children  were  bom*    Sir 
Francis,  a  little  before  his  death,  brought  about  a  reconciliation  be* 
tween  Mr.  Donne  and  his  father-in-law.  Sir  George  obliging  himself 
to  pay  Mr.  Donne,  on  a  certain  day,  4P8OO  as  a  portion  with  his  wife, 
or  if90  quarterly,  for  their  maintenance,  till  that  portion  was  paid. 
On  the  death  of  Sir  Francis,  in  1610,  he  took  a  house  for  his  family  at 
'  Mitcham,  in  this  eonnty.— ITottofi*!  L{/e  qf  Danme.-^Bio^,  Brit,  voL  v. 
p.  8SS. 
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a  park^  well  wooded  and  stocked  witk  deer ;  but  after 
the  estate  became  united  wilh  that  of  Lord  Onslow,  the 
house  was  pulled  down,  and  the  parks  turned  into  farms. 
A  gateway,  with  I.  W.,  the  initials  of  the  builder,  and 
some  of  the  garden  walls,  yet  remain.  An  avenue  of 
elms  and  birches,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  and,  in  Au- 
brey's time,  more  than  twice  that  lengthy  led  to  tii& 
gateway.  The  decoy,  mentioned  by  Aubrey,  was  suf- 
fered to  decay ;  but  being  purchased  with  other  property 
of  Lord  Onslow,  by  the  late  Lord  King,  he  restored  it 
to  its  former  state,  and  it  is  now  kept  up.. 


Oodal- 

ming 

hundred. 


Oodal- 
ming. 


The  hundred  of  Godalming  is  bounded  on  the  east 
by  Blackheath,  on  the  south  by  the  county  of  Sussex, 
on  the  west  by  the  hundred  of  Farnham,  and  on  the 
north  by  that  of  Woking.     It  is  in  the  deanery  of  Stoke. 

King  Henry  IL  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  gave 
this  hundred,  together  with  the  manor  of  Godalming, 
to  the  church  of  Salisbury,  in  exchange  for  the  castles 
of  Devizes  and  Rudes  (Earlstoke),  in  Wiltshire,  be- 
longing to  the  bishop  of  that  see.  By  his  successors  it 
was  held  till  the  thirty-third  year  of  Henry  VHI.  when 
it  was  conveyed  to  Sir  Thomas  Paston,  Knt  and  by  him 
to  the  king,  in  1542.  At  length,  in  1601,  it  was  granted 
by  Elizabeth,  with  all  it  appurtenances,  to  Sir  George 
More,  Knt  of  Losely,  from  whom  it  has  descended  to 
J.  M.  Molyneux,  Esq.  the  present  proprietor.  This 
hundred  contains  the  following  parishes : 


CHIDDINOFOLD, 

COMPTON, 

60DALMIN0, 


HAMBLEDON, 
RASLBMERB, 
PEFPERHARROW, 


FT7TTBKHAH, 
THURSLEY, 
WITLEY. 


X 

Godalming,  the  principal  town  in  the  hundred,  is 
situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  Wey,  and  on  the 
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edge  of  a  considerable  tract  of  meadow ;  or,  in  the  Ian-  chap,  ii. 
guage  of  our  Saxon  ancestors,  an  tny,  from  which  circum-* 
stance,  and  from  the  Saxon  proprietor  of  it  at  some  early 
period,  it  undoubtedly  derived  its  name,  being  therefore 
called  Godhelm's  ing ;  and,  by  contraction  of  these  two  Name, 
words  into  one,  Godhelming,  or  Godelming,  a  name  at 
once  descriptive  of  its  situation,  agreeable  to  the  known 
custom  of  deriving  the  names  of  places  from  their 
proprietors,  and  at  the  same  time  exactly  conformable 
to  the  most  anciently  received  manner  of  writing  it.  It 
is  a  neat  and  well-built  town,  containing  four  thousand 
and  ninety-eight  inhabitants,  and  seven  hundred  and 
tldrty-nine  houses.  The  bishop  and  church  of  Salis-  Manor, 
bury  were  formerly  proprietors  of  tliis  manor :  his  canons, 
and  at  length  their  dean,  were  even  before  that  possessed 
of  the  rectory  and  advowson:  the  houses  in  Church 
street  are  for  the  most  part  within  the  dean's  manor  of 
the  rectory,  which  is  called  the  dean's  hold ;  and  finally, 
the  proprietor  of  Losely  house  has  of  late  years  been  lord 
of  this  manor ;  and  from  these  circumstances,  partly  mis* 
conceived,  and  partly  misapplied,  has  arisen  the  mistake. 
As  to  the  bridge  called  Bishop's  bridge,  a  little  to  the 
north  of  the  tovm,  on  the  London  road,  it  doubtless 
received  its  name,  from  having  been  repaired  or  rebuilt 
by  some  one  of  the  bishops  of  Salisbury,  while  the 
manor  remained  in  their  hands. 

At  the  time  of  the  Domesday  survey,  William  the 
conqueror  was  proprietor  of  the  lordship  of  Godalming, 
as  Edward  the  confessor  had  been  before  him.  It  re* 
mained  in  the  crown  till  granted  by  Henry  II.  to  the 
bishop  of  Salisbury,  in  exchange  for  other  possessions. 
The  successor  of  this  prelate  obtained,  in  1294,  a  grant 
of  free  warren  throughout  this  manor ;  and  in  1300, 
a  farther  grant  of  a  weekly  market,  on  Wednesday, 
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BOOK.  IV*  and  of  a  fair  tx)  be  held  annually,  on  the  festival  of  St 
Peter.  In  the  fiftieth  year  of  Edward  III.  a  charter 
was  obtained,  by  which  various  immunities  were  con- 
ferred on  the  town,  especially  an  exemption  from  the 
payment  of  tolls.  The  see  of  Salisbury  had  been  in 
possession  of  this  manor  upwards  of  four  hundred 
years,  when,  in  1542,  it  was  conveyed  to  King  Henry 
VIII.  in  exchange  for  other  lands,  and  was  vested  in  the 
crown,  till  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1601,  granted  it,  to- 
gether with  the  lordship  of  the  hundred  of  Godalming, 
in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  £1,341  to  Sir  George 
More,  Knt  of  Losely,  in  whose  descendants  it  has  ever 
since  remained,  being  now  the  property  of  J.  M.  Moly- 
neux,  Esq. 

The  town  of  Godalming  consists  of  a  principal  street, 
running  nearly  east  and  west,  and  several  smaller  ones. 
The  great  road  from  London  to  Portsmouth  passes 
through  it,  as  also  the  roads  to  Petworth  and  Chichester. 
The  manufacture  of  cloths  and  kerseys  formerly  flou- 
rished at  this  town,  as  well  as  at  Guildford,  and  other 
places  in  the  neighbourhood ;  but  of  late  years  has  gone 
very  much  to  decay. 

Bridge.  The  bridge,  over  the  Wey  at  this  place,  formerly  be- 

longed to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  who  shut  it  against 
carriages  of  every  sort,  except  in  time  of  flood ;  but  in 
1782,  an  act  of  parliament  was  obtained  to  make  it 
a  county  bridge,  with  the  consent  of  Mrs.  Molyneux, 
the  then  proprietor.  The  present  structure  was  in  6on- 
'  sequence  erected,  and  was  opened  for  public  use  in 
1785. 

The  weekly  market,  first  granted  by  a  charter  of  the 
twenty-eighth  year  of  Edward  I.  1300,  and  confirmed 
by  a  subsequent  one  of  the  seventeenth  year  of  Elisa* 
betb,  is  held  on  Wednesday.    The  fairs,  of  which  there 
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are  two,  are  kept  on  the  13th  of  February,  and  lOA  of  chap,  it. 
July. 

By  a  charter  of  the  ninth  year  of  Elizabeth  the  inha^ 
bitantswer^  incorporated  by  the  style  of  the  warden  and 
inhabitants,  of  the  town,  of  Goddlming,  and  the  warden 
was  to  be  annually  elected  on  Michaelmas  day.  The 
charter  was  followed  by  ordinances  and  constitutions  that 
were  confirmed  in  1620,  whereby  it  was  provided  thai 
the  w^den  sball  have  eight  of  the  fittest  and  gravest  men 
of  the  inliabitants  as.  assistants :  such  persons  to  con- 
tinue assistants  during  life.  An  assistant  elected  and 
refusing  to  serve  is  subject  to  a  fine,  and  when  a  warden 
is  elected,  three  assistants  are  put  in  nomination,  and 
the  majority  elect,  the  warden  for  the  time  being  having 
a  double  vote.  The  new  warden  takes  his  oath  within 
three  days  after  his  election,  or  forfeits  £10  to  the  warden 
for  the  time  being,  £6  thereof  to  the  use  of  the  town, 
«nd.  £4  for  the  old  warden  himself,  who  then  continues 
Ins  office.  No  person  having  served  warden  or  bailiff 
can  be  eompell^  to  serve  again  for  three  years.  The 
bailiff  is  elected  -on  the  same  day  as  the  Warden :  should 
he  refuse  to  serve  he  pays  40s.-^20«.  to  the  town,  and 
30s.  to  the  person  elected  in  his  stead. 
'  The  advowson  of  Godalming  church  originally  be-  Chnreh. 
ionged  to  the  crown,  but  was  given  by  the  charter  of 
Henry  I.  to  the  church  of  Salisbury.  The  i^resentation  is 
in  the  -dean  of  that  church.  The  church  (dedicated  to 
St.  Peter)  consists  of  a  nave,  with  two  aides,  a  chancel, 
separated  by  %  transept,  in  the  centre  of  which,  upon  four 
strong  arches,  is.  erected  the  tower  and  spire.  The  great- 
est length  of  the  whole  building  is  one  hundred  and  seven- 
teen feet,  and  its  breadth  forty-eight  The  spire  is  of 
timber,  covered  with  lead,  and  the  tower  contains  eight 
bells.    The  roof,  the  nave,  the  south  chanpel,  and  part  of  ^ 
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^QQ^  ^'  the  north  aisle^  is  divided  into  panek,  with  small  frames  of 
wood^  in  the  junctions  of  which  are  various  coats  of  arms, 
and  other  devices  of  the  nobility  and  others^  who  had 
probably  contributed  to  the  repairs  of  this  edifice. 
Among  these  are  the  letters  H.  R.  crowned,  the  prince 
of  Wales's  crest,  the  red  and  white  rose  conjoined,  and 
the  arms  of  England  and  France  in  a  garter,  as  borne 
by  Arthur,  prince  of  Wales ;  whence  it  is  conjectured 
that  this  wainscot  ceiling  was  put  up  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIL  and  before  the  year  1502,  in  which  Prince  Arthur 
died.  In  the  east  window  of  the  chancel  was  formerly 
extant  this  inscription : — 

Ov9U  yro  saiaia  JbtntUi  |^tt«i  K. 

which  renders  it  probable  that  the  king  himself  was  a 
contributor  to  the  work. 

Here  are  numerous  memorials  of  the  Elliots  of  Bus- 
bridge,  and  the  Wyatts  of  Shackleford.  On  a  white 
marble  tablet  with  a  small  urn  over  it,  against  a  pillar 
in  the  nave,  is  an  inscription  to  the  memory  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Manning,  the  historian  of  this  county,  who  is 
interred  in  the  church-yard.  He  died  September  9, 
1801,  aged  eighty-one. 
bouse!  O^  ^^  border  of  the  common  called  Pease  marsh, 

about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  Godalming,  on  the 
road  to  Guildford,  is  an  alms-house,  a  plain  brick  build- 
ing, with  a  small  chapel  in  the  centre,  and  a  walled 
garden  behind  it  On  the  outside,  over  the  door  of 
the  chapel,  are  the  arms  of  the  founder,  and  underneath 
this  inscription : 

«'  This  Ospyun  was  s^ven  by  Mr.  Richard  Wyatt,  of  London, 
Esq,  for  toon  pooro  Men,  w*^  sufllclent  Lands  to  it  for  y*  Mapte- 
nanoe  for  ater.*^  1089. 
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On  the  south  wall  of  the  chapel  within  is  a  brass  chap,  it. 
plate,  on  which  are  engraved  the  figures  of  a  man  and 
woman,  kneeling,  with  an  altar  between  them,  and  three 
children  with  each.    Below  is  another  inscription,  com- 
memorative of  the  founder,  who  died  in  1619. 

Near  this  building  is  a  small  but  neat  chapel  for  the 
Baptists.  Near  the  bridge  are  schoob  for  both  sexes, 
on  the  Lancasterian  principle. 

Godalming  is  remarkable  as  having  been,  in  1726,  ^^^^ 
the  scene  oi  one  of  the  grossest  impostures  ever  prac- 
tised on  human  credulity,  which  the  celebrated  Whiston 
regarded  as  the  accomplishment  of  a  prophecy,  and 
which  at  the  time  occasioned  considerable  discussion. 
The  principal  actor  in  this  farce  was  Mary  Toft,  a  poor 
illiterate  woman  of  this  town,  who  pretended  to  be 
delivered  of  live  rabbits,  and  managed  matters  with 
such  dexterity,  as  to  make  even  medical  men  her  dupes. 
The  press  teemed  with  pamphlets  on  this  phenome- 
non, an  account  of  which  was  given  to  ^e  world  by 
Mr.  St  Andr6,  anatomist  of  the  royal  household,  and 
in  high  credit  as  a  surgeon,  who  even  promised  to 
gratify  the  public  with  the  anatomy  of  these  ''preter- 
natural" rabbits,  and  their  figures,  taken  from  the  life. 
This  ridiculous  affitir  furnished  Hogarth  with  the  subject 
of  one  of  his  satirical  prints,  inscribed :  Cunicularii,  or 
the  wise  men  of  Godliman  in  consultation ;  in  which  two 
of  the  principal  figures  are  Mr.  SU  Andr6,  and  Mr. 
John  Howard,  surgeon  '  of  Ghiildford,  by  whom  the 
rabbits  were  ushered  into  the  world.  It  was  not  long* 
as  may  easily  be  imagined,  before  the  artifice  of  the 
pretended  rabbit  breeder  was  detected* 

Basking ^  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Godalming,  si-  Etshiiig* 
tuated  on  both  sides  of  the  Wey,  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  town,  is  supposed  to  be  the  iBsc-ing  given 
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Basbridge 
park. 


^oo^  IV*  with  other  estates  in  this  county,  by  King  Alfred,  in  his 
will,  to  his  nephew  iBthelm.  Here  stood  a  mansion, 
formerly  known  by  the  name  of  Jordan's,  and  some 
time  the  property  of  the  family  of  Tichboum*  In  1729, 
Sir  Henry  Joseph  Tichboum,  Bart  sold  it  to  the  late 
Ezra  Grill,  ESsq.  who  built  the  present  elegant  and  com- 
modious structure. 

In  Busbridge,  or  more  properly  Bushbridge  park^  is 
a  mansion  which  formerly  belonged  to  a  family  of  the 
same  name,  by  whom  it  was  sold,  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  to  that  of  Eliot,  which  continued 
in  their  possession  till  the  year  1710 ;  it  is  now  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Townsend,  but  is  the  residence 
of  —  Monroe,  Esq.  This  mansion  contains  many  first- 
rate  pictures,  among  which  is  a  Madona,  with  the  infant 
Jesus,  and  St  John,  by  Raphael,  and  several  by  Teniers» 
Yandyck,  Rembrandt,  Vandervelt,  and  others.  The 
dining-room  is  adorned  with  a  large  collection  of  the 
best  productions  of  Morland's  pencil ;  besides  which, 
the  late  Mr.  Townsend  possessed  many  capital  pieces 
by  masters  of  the  modem  school,  as  Fnseli,  Westall^ 
Dance,  Thompson,  Sec* 


Hasle- 
mere. 


Haslemere  is  a  small  borough  and  market  town,  in 
the  south-west  angle  of  the  county,  where  it  borders  upon 
Sussex  and  Hampshire.  Tradition  relates  that  it  for- 
merly occupied  the  side  of  the  hill  to  the  southward  of 
the  present  town,  and  was  a  place  of  considerable  extent^ 
till  ruined  by  the  incursions  of  the  Danes,  but  on  what 
authority  does  not  appear.  In  1821,  the  town  and 
parish  contained  eight  hundred  and  eighty-seven  in- 
habitants, and  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  houses. 

Haslemere,  though  it  has  distinct  parish  officers,  is 
but  a  parochial  member  of  Chiddingfold,  and  forms  part 
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of  the  manor  of  Godalming,  of  which,  as  we  have  seen,  x:;hap.  il. 
the  bishops  of  Salisbury  were  lords  from  the  second 
year  of  Henry  II.  to  the  thirty-third  year  of  Henry 
VIIL  Whilst  in  their  possession,  John  Waltham 
bishop  of  that  see,  obtained  a  charter  in  the  seven- 
teenth year  of  Richard  II.  for  a  market  to  be  held 
here  every  Wednesday;  and  for  a  yearly  fair  on  the 
eve  and  day  of  the  festival  of  the  holy  rood*  These 
grants  were  confirmed  by  the  charter  conferred  by 
Qneen  Elisabeth,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  her  reign 
with  the  addition  of  another  fair  to  be  held  on  the 
festival  of  St  Phihp  and  St  James,  and  the  two  fol- 
lowing days ;  and  by  the  same  instrument  the  tolls  of 
these  fairs  and  market  were  to  be  applied  to  the  relief 
and  support  of  the  poor  burgesses  of  the  place :  but  no 
com  has  been  brought  to  market  for  many  years,  so  that 
the  toll  produces  nothing. 

The  greater  part  of  the  hamlet  of  Haslemere  is  within  Hamlet, 
the  manor  of  Godalming ;  but  there  is  a  manor  of  Ha- 
slemere co-extensive  with  the  limits  of  the  borough, 
which  was  the  property  of  the  Mores,  and  passed  with 
that  of  Godalming  till  1784,  when  the  trustees,  under 
the  will  of  Thomas  More  Molyneux,  Esq.  sold  it,  to- 
gether with  many  freeholds  in  the  borough,  to  Sir  James 
Lowther,  afterwards  earl  of  Lonsdale.  He  at  the  same 
time  purchased  such  freeholds  as  had  been  the  property 
of  Philip  Carteret  Webb,  Esq.  and  General  Oglethorpe. 

Haslemere  sends  two  members  to  parliament,  and 
has  enjoyed  this  privilege,  as  expressed  in  the  charter 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  from  time  beyond  memory ;  though 
Willis  says  that  it  first  returned  them  in  the  twenty- 
seventh  year  of  her  reign.  It  has  been  decided  that  the 
right  of  election  belongs  to  the  freeholders  within  the 
borough  and  manor,  exclusive  of  any  lands  or  tenements 
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Chapel. 


BOOK  IV.  which  are,  or  have  been  part  of  the  waste,  or  stand  upon 
it.  The  bailifi^  who  is  annually  elected  at  the  court- 
leet,  is  the  returning  oflScer.  This  place  was  the  scene 
of  many  very  expensive  and  violent  contests  before  the 
union  of  interests  in  the  earl  of  Lonsdale,  since  which 
there  has  been  no  opposition. 

The  chapel,  dedicated  to  St  Bartholomew,  stands  on 
a  rising,  ground,  at  the  north  end  of  the  town,  and  is 
very  small,  having  only  a  nave  and  north  aisle,  separated 
by  a  range  of  circular  arches.  At  the  west  end  is  a 
small  square  tower  with  five  bells.  In  the  east  window 
is  some  painted  glass,  in  nine  compartments.  In  the 
centre  are  the  Virgin  and  child,  and  Joseph  in  the 
stable;  at  the  four  corners,  the  four  evangelists;  at 
the  top  is  the  resurrection,  on  one  side  the  ark,  on  the 
other  Adam  and  Eve  at  the  forbidden  tree,  and  at  the 
bottom  St.  PauFs  vision,  "  Saul,  Saul,  quid  persequeris 
me?" 

In  an  alms-house,  on  the  common  adjoining  to  the 
town,  thence  called  Alms-house  common,  a  few  poor 
people  have  habitations;  but  since  the  decline  of  the 
tolls  they  receive  no  allowance. 


Almi- 
honse. 


Pepper- 
harrow. 


Chareh. 


Pepperharrow,  the  name  of  a  small  parish  in  this 
hundred,  is  probably  derived  from  some  ancient  pro- 
prietor of  the  name  of  Pipard,  and  the  Saxon  word 
ape,  signifying  a  possession  or  estate.  In  1821,  the  po- 
pulation was  one  hundred  and  thirty  inhabitants,  having 
twenty-five  houses. 

No  mention  is  made  of  a  church  here  at  the  time  of 
the  general  survey,  but  it  occurs  in  the  valor  of  the 
twentieth  year  of  Edward  I.  where  the  benefice,  which 
is  a  rectory,  is  rated  at  100«.  per  annum.  In  the  later 
valuation  of  Henry  VIIL  and  by  the  subsequent  acts  for 
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that  purpose,  it  is  discharged  firom  the  payment  of  first-^  chap,  ii. 

fruits.    The  lord  of  the  manor.  Viscount  Midleton,  is 

patron.    The  churchy  which  is  dedicated  to  St  Nicholas, 

18  a  substantial  building,  of  stone,  consisting  only  of  a 

nave  and  chancel,  separated  by  a  solid  wall,  with  a  plain 

round  arch,  by  which  they  communicate.    The  length 

of  the  nave  is  thirty-four  feet,  of  the  chancel  eighteen 

feet  nine   inches;   the  former  is  twenty-two  feet  six 

inches  wide ;  the  latter  about  fifteen  feet    It  is  paved 

with  Yorkshire  stone,  and  the  whole  is  covered  with 

slate.     At  the  west  end  is  a  gallery,  above  the  ceiling 

of  which  are  hui^  three  small   bells,  in  a  wooden 

case  or  loft,  issuing  out  of  the  roof.     In  the  north 

window  of  the  chancel  was,  many  years  ago,  a  leo* 

pard's  head  jessant   a  fleur  de   lis,  probably  called 

by  Aubrey,  a  fleur  de  lis  only;  it  has,  however,  been 

removed.  •^*' 

Pepperharrow,  the  noble  mansion  of  Viscount  Mi-  HaU. 
dleton,  stands  in  a  beautiful  park,  finely  wooded,  and 
watered  by  the  river  Wey,  which  runs  through  it  in  its 
passage  from  Famham  to  Godalming.    The  late  lord 
had  pulled  down  the  old  mansion,  and  began  to  build 
a  new  one,  but  died,  in  1765,  before  it  was  completed. 
The  present  nobleman  finished  it  when  he  came  of  age, 
and  has  much  enlarged  his  grounds,  by  difl&rent  pur- 
chases.   This  mansion  stands  on  a  bank  sloping  down 
to  the  river,  sheltered  on  the  north  by  rising  grounds 
covered  with  plantations,  which  also  form  a  protection 
on  the  east    It  consists  of  an  entrance  hall  thirty-three 
feet  by  twenty-one,  and  a  breakfast-room  on  the  north- 
east side.    On  the  north-west  is  a  bed-chamber  and 
dressing-room.    On  the  south-west  is  a  library,  thirty- 
three  feet  by  twenty-four,  containing  a  very  valuable 
collection  of  books,  and  a  lady's  dressing-room.    On  the 
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JIOOK  IV.  south-east  is  a  dining-room  thirty-two  feet  by  twenty* 
two,  and  a  drawing-room  forty-two  feet  by  twenty-twa 
The  rooms  on  this  floor  are  all  seventeen  feet  high; 
they  are  adorned  with  many  capital  pictures,  by  the 
first  masters ;  and  many  original  portraits,  among  which 
are  the  emperor  Charles  V.  by  Titian,  Bishop  Burnet, 
Buchanan,  the  first  Liord  Midleton,  Sir  Thomas  Brod- 
rick,  the  late  Admiral  Brodrick,  &c.  The  offices  on 
the  north-west  side  of  the  house  are  concealed  by  plan- 
tations. The  coach-houses  <ind  stables  are  at  a  small 
distance,  in  a  court  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  feet  by 
one  hundred  and  twenty-two.  The  conservatory  is  to 
-the  west  of  the  house,  fronting  the  south,  a  little  re- 
moved from  the  bank  which  overlooks  die  river.  The 
kitchen-garden,  with  hot-houses,  contains  about  three 
acres.* 


Putten- 
ham. 


Chureh. 


PuTTENHAic  is  a  small  parish,  lying  between  Godal- 
ming  and  Elstead,  on  the  south.  It  is  not  mentioned 
in  Domesday ;  but  there  is  a  manor  farm  in  this  parish, 
now  called  Rodsall,  mentioned  in  that  record.  This 
estate  has  long  been  in  the  family  of  Wyatt,  of  Shackle- 
ford,  now^  of  Horstead  Kaynes,  in  Sussex.  In  1821, 
this  parish  contained  three  hundred  and  eighty-nine 
inhabitants,  and  seventy-two  houses. 

The  church,  a  riectory,  valued  in  die  king's  books  at 
£11.  17«.  Ud.  is  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and 
is  in  the  patronage  cff  the  lord  chancellor.  It  is  built  of 
brown  stone.  The  tower,  at  the  west  end,  is  of  a  large 
sort  of  stone,  brought,  as  it  is  said,  from  Romping  downs, 
in  Ash,  not  far  distant.  It  is  square,  low,  with  a  buttress 
at  each  corner,  and  has  in*  it  five  bells  and  a  dodr, 
which  latter  was  the  gift  of  William  Boothby,  Esq.  in 

«  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales. 
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1710.  On  ibis  lower  was  formerly  a  sjMre,  covered  chap,  ir; 
with  oak  shingles,  which  was  destroyed  by  a  fire  which 
broke  out  a  little  to  the  westward  of  the  church,  16di 
April,  1736.  At  the  same  time  the  roof  also  of  the 
north  chancel  was  pulled  down,  in  order  to  stop  the 
progress  of  the  flames ;  and  this  part  of  the  building 
has  laid  in  a  ruinous  state  ever  since.  When  the  spire 
was  thus  demolished,  the  inhabitants  completed  tj^e 
upper  part  of  the  tower  with  briok-woriL  and  a  pointed 
roofing*  The  building  consists  of  a  nave  and  north  aisle, 
which  latter  is  entirely  shut  up  from  the  rest  of  the  build-i^ 
ing,  forming  a  north  chancel.  It  is  separated  from  the 
nave  by  four  semicircular  ardies  supported  by  round 
pillars.  On  the  south  side  of  the  church  is  also  the 
remaining  half  of  a  transept,  which  seems  to  indicate 
that  it  was  originally  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross* 

Opposite  to  the  church  is  Puttenham  priory ;  it  was  Priory, 
purchased  by  Admiral  Cornish,  in  1776,  of  Thomas 
Parker,  Esq.  who  converted  the  old  mansion  ipto  a 
modem  one  by  means  of  alterations  and  additions,  and 
formed  a  paddock  of  fifty-foiu'  acres,  which  he  oma« 
mented  with  plantations.  The  west  front  of  tlia  house  is 
adorned  with  Corinthian  columns,  finished  by  a  pediment, 
and  the  north  front  is  also  decorated  with  pilasters  and 
oomice.    It  is  now  the  residence  of  R  Sumner,  Esq. 

CoHPTOv,  a  small  village  at  the  foot,  and  extending  Comptoa. 
to  the  top  of  die  chalk-hill  that  goes  from  Guildford 
to  Parnham,  has  a  population  of  four  hundred  and- 
twenty-three  inhabitants,  and  fifty  houses* 

The  manors  in  this  parish  are  Westbury,  Eastbury, 
Down  place,  and  Feild  place.    The  latter  is  now  a  farm 
house. 
.  Here  was  i9i  church  in  th0  Saxon  times,  as  appears  by  church. 

YOL.  II.  L 
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BOOK  lY.  the  return  of  the  inquest  at  the  time  of  the  general 
survey.  In  the  taxation  of  Edward  I.,  A.  D.  1292,  it 
was  valued  at  twenty-five  marcs  per  annum^  and  charged 
with  a  pension  of  8s.  In  the  subsequent  one  of  Henry 
VIIL  at  £15.  4s.  9id,  The  benefice  is  a  rectory  ;  the 
advowson  was  formerly  in  Henry  de  Guldeford^  who 
died  seized  thereof  in  the  sixth  year  of  Edward  II.  it 
is  xiow  vested  in  Mr.  Bridges. 

The  churchy  which  is  dedicated  to  St  Nicholas,  is  a 
plain  building  of  ordinary  stone,  of  difierent  kinds,  inter- 
mixed with  flints,  and  is  covered  with  tiles.  The  steeple 
at  the  west  end,  containing  three  bells,  has  a  small  neat 
spire  covered  with  shingles.  Within,  it  consists  of  a 
nave,  with  north  and  south  aisles,  and  a  chancel,  without 
aisles.  The  steeple  communicates  with  the  church  by 
a  large  open  arch,  formerly  corresponding  with  another, 
which  divides  the  church  from  the  chancel;  but  the 
upper  part  of  the  former  is  now  covered  by  an  ordinaiy 
gallery,  as  that  of  the  latter  is  by  the  wooden  tables,  on 
which  the  decalogue,  &c.  are  inscribed,  and  for  the  con- 
venience of  inserting  which,  a  beautiful  ornament  of  the 
Norman  style  has  been,  for  the  most  part,  cut  away, 
llie  nave  is  separated  from  its  aisles  by  three  arches 
on  each  side,  so  nearly  semicircular,  that  the  point  of 
them  is  hardly  discernible,  and  supported  by  very 
massive  pillars,  of  more  than  seven  feet  in  circum- 
ference ;  and  whose  capitals,  after  the  ancient  manner, 
are  differently  ornamented,  as  are  the  soffits  of  the 
arches,  some  having  their  inner  rim  indented,  others 
circular  or  nebulated;  the  whole  being  in  a  style  of 
building  which  warrants  us  jpronouncing  it  of  as  great 
antiquity  as  most  of  our  parish  churches  in  England* 
At  the  south  door  is  a  round  arch,  with  chevron  orna- 
ments, and  there  is  a  round  arch  at  the  porch.    It  19 
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floored  with  brick.  In  the  wall  of  the  ndrth  aisle  are  chap,  u. 
two  arches,  in  one  of  which  is  a  plain  tomb  of  brick- 
work, covered  with  a  slab  of  Sussex  marble,  but  without 
any  inscription.  The  chancel  has  a  roof  open  to  the 
timbers^  and  is  divided  into  nearly  two  equal  parts,  by 
a  semicircular  arch,  which  springs  froni  an  upright,  about 
four  feet  and  a  half  from  the  ground,  and  rises  to  about 
half  the  height  of  the  walk,  and  is  faced  with  Saxon 
ornaments.  Above  is  an  apartment,  which  was  probably 
a  cliantryj^  from  which  we  look  down  into  the  chancel, 
through  a  slight  row  of  wooden  columns,  running  along  the 
top  of  the  arch.  In  the  recess  under  the  north  window 
is  a  tomb,  with  five  quatrefoils,  in  the  centre  of  which  .  . 
are  escutcheons,  but  no  arms.  It  was  probably  that  of 
the  founder  of  the  church,  or,  at  least,  of  this  chantry. 
In  the  chancel,  in  the  south  wall,  is  a  small  square 
piscina,  and  adjoining  it  is  another  small  square  hole, 
without  a  passage  for  water*  There  are  two  or  three 
grave  stones  of  Sussex  marble,  on  which  were  brasses, 
with  inscriptions,  now  lost  The  font  is  a  square  basin 
supported  by  a  round  pillar. 

Hambledon  is  a  parish  lying  south  of  Godalming  Hambie. 
adjoining  to  Hascombe,  on  the  east ;  to  Chiddingfold,  on 
the  west ;  to  Godalming,  on  the  north ;  and  to  Dunsfold, 
on  the  south.  According  to  the  population  returns  of 
1821,  this  parish  contained  three  hundred  and*  eighty- 
one  inhabitants,  and  sixty-four  houses* 

By  Domesday  book  it  appears,  that  Ralph  held  the  Manor. 
manor  of  Hambledon,  of  Edward  of  Sarisburie.  Acer 
held  it  of  King  Edward.  This  Edward  de  Sarisburie 
was  a  younger  son  of  Walton  d'Evereux,  earl  of  Rosmar, 
in  Normandy,  to  whom  the  conqueror  gave  the  lord- 
ships of  Sarisburie  and  Ambresburie,  wliich  the  earl 
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AooK  TV.  bequeattied  to  this  Edward.  In  the  ttme  of  Henry  III 
Richard  de  Hambledon  held  a  knight's  fee  here,  of  the 
honour  of  Sarum.  John  Hull  was  lord  of  the  manor, 
wid  died  seised  thereof^  October  8,  1489.  By  a  de^ 
scendant  it  was^  in  16I4»  conveyed  to  Laurence  £Uki^ 
Esq.,  of  Bnsbridge.  In  1710,  it  was  sold,  witk  the 
estate  at  Busbridge,  to  Hitch  Young,  Esq.  on  whose 
death,  which  happened  in  1759,  it  passed  to  the  Ho. 
nourable  William  Bonyerie,  who  was  dreated  earl  of 
Radnor,  in  1765.  In  180D,  bis  son  sold  this  manor  and 
several  farms  to  Henry  Hare  Toivnsend,  Esq.^  in  whose 
family  it  remains. 

llie  benefice  is  a  rectory,  the  patronage  of  whwh 
belongs  to  the  earl  of -Radnor.  In  &e  taxation  of 
Edward  I.  it  was  rated  at  lOOs.  In  the  subsequent 
valuation  of  King  Henry  VIIL  at  £6.  7s.  Ud. 

The  cbprch,  which  is  dedicated  to  St  Peter,  is  very 
'small,  consisting  only  of  a  nave  aitd  chancel.  The  build- 
ing is  of  stone,  partly  covered  with  tiles,  and  partly  widi 
^ates.  '  Tb6  iSoor  is  of  bricks.  The  entrance  is  through 
a  porch  at  the  west  end,  where,  and  ^  the  north 
side  of  the  church,  are  galleries,  the  latter  reaching 
nearly  into  die  middle  of  the  nave.  The  basin  of 
the  font  is  cut  in  a  large  i^did  round  block  of  stone, 
the  sides  of  which  are  divided  into  compartments,  in 
each  of  which  is  a  cross  fitch6e.  One  bell  hangs  in  a 
wooden  turret  rising  out  of  the  roof  of  the  nave^  about 
the  middle  of  it,  and  over  it  is  a  small  spire.  Tlie 
king's  arms  are  painted  on  a  large  shell  of  a  turtle^  now 
on  the  top  of  the  pulpit ;  it  was  given  by  the  eari  of 
Radnor,  patron  of  the  church.  - 


Chldding-        CHn>DiNOPOLD  is  bounded  by  the  parishes  of  Godal* 
ming,  Witley  and  Hambledon  on  the  north ;  by  Has- 
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tninb  and  Dontfoid  on  the  «a>t;  hf  Franchatu.  oq  jth^  CBAF.  "^if. 
west;  and  by  Nordi-Chapel^  in  the  county  of  Sussex,  on 
tbe  south.  In  1821  the  population  amounted  to  nine 
hundred  and  ninety*nine  inhabitants^  occupying  one 
hundred  and  seventy^four  houses.  The  manors  in  this 
parish  are  Gostrode,  Imbham,  Combe-Brab^s,  Qigh 
Prestwick,  and  FrithinghursL 

The  church  is  a  rectory,  valued  in  the  Liber  regis  at  Maoor. 
£36.  4s.  7<7,  and  is  dedicated  to  St  Mary.  Patroib 
the  dean  of  Salisbury.  It  is  a  substantial  building  of 
Btone,  having  a  nave  and  two  aisles,  from  each  of  which  it 
is  separated  by  four  handsome  pointed  arches,  supported 
by  octagon  pillars.  The  chancel  is  separated  from  the 
body  of  the  church  by  a  solid  wall,  with  a.  plain  pointed 
arch,  by  which  it  conwnunicates  with  it.  The  font  is  a 
round  basin,  on  a  pillar  of  Sussex  marble.  The. tower, 
which  is  at  the  west  end,  and  strongly  built  of  stone,  is 
very  little  higher  than  the  church ;  having  a  smiill  pin- 
nacle at  each  angle,  and  a  rising  pointed  roof  for  the 
^spindle  of  the  vane*    It  contains  five  bells. 

The  parish  of  WrrLKV  is  bounded  l^  GodaJming  and  witiey. 
Chiddingfold  on  the.  east;  by  Haslemere  on  the  south; 
by  Hampshire  on  the  west ;  and  by  Pepperharrow  on 
the  north,  lliis  parish,  exclusive  of  Thursley,  which 
was  originally  a  member  of  it,  is  divided  into  four 
iithings,  Milford,  Ley,  Stoatley,  and  JBirtley.  In  .  > 
1821  this  parish  contained  one  thousand  two  hundred 
and  sixty-four  inhabitants,  occupying  one  hundred  and 
seventy-four  houses. 

At  the  general  survey,  Gilbert,  son  of  Richer  de 
Aigle,  held  Witley.  This  family  had  been  considerable 
in  Normandy,  and,  from  the  time  of  the  Norman  inva- 
sion, became  of  great  repute  also  in  England.    In  1235 
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'BOOK  iv>  it  was  still  held  by  a  member  of  this  family,  who  in  that 
year  forfeited  all  his  lands  by  going  into  Normaody 
without  license  of  the  king,  when  the  honour  of  AquUat 
or  the  eagle,  with  all  its  appurtenances,  was  granted  to 
William  Mareschal,  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  shortly  after 
to  John,  earl  of  Warren.     In  the  twenty-fifth  year  of 
Henry  III.  the  king  bestowed  the  honour,  during  plea- 
sure, on  Peter  de  Savoy,  uncle  to  the  queen,  and  at 
length  gave  him  inheritance  thereof,  with  the  castle  of 
Pevensey  and  all  its  appurtenances.    After  his  death  it 
was  probably  settled  on  Eleanor,  queen  of  Henry  IIL 
in  part  of  her  dower,  for  we  find  her  in  possession  of  it  in 
the  first  year  of  Edward  I.  1272.    This  queen  demised 
the  manor  for  her  life  to  Guide  de  Fer ;  she  died  a  nan 
at  Ambresbury,  1291,  when  this  lordship  reverted  to  the 
crown.     It  was  afterwards  settled  on  Margaret,  second 
queen  of  Edward  I.  and  it  appears  to  have  remained  for 
some  time  in  the  hands  of  the  crown ;  till,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  great  services  performed  by  Sir  James  Fenys, 
during  the  wars  with  France  in  the  preceding  reign^ 
Henry  VI.  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  reign,  granted 
it  to  that  person.    He  was  killed  by  Cade's  mob,  July 
4,  1451,  when  it  again  came  to  the  crown.    After 
passing  dirough  various  hands,  it  came,  by  marriage, 
into  tlie  possession  of  Philip  Carteret  Webb^  Esq.  in 
whose  family  it  at  present  remains. 

Choreh,  It  appears  that  there  was  a  church  at  Widey  in  the 

time  of  the  Saxons,  of  which  mention  is  made  in  the 
record  of  Domesday.  In  the  twentieth  year  of  Ed* 
ward  I.  it  was  valued,  with  the  chapel  of  Thursley,  at 
forty  marcs  per  annum.  It  is  a  vicarage,  valued  at 
£17.  15s.  lOd.  The  patronage  of  the  living  is  at 
present  in  the  hands  of  the  Rey.  J.  F.  Chandler. 
The  church,  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  stands  on  a 
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rising  ground  on  the  west  side  of  the  turnpike  road  from  chap,  if, 
London  to  Petworth.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross^ 
of  such  stone  as  the  neighbourhood  afforded*  At  the 
centre  of  the  cross  is  a  low  but  neat  tower,  of  the  same 
materials  with  the  church,  having  a  small  spire  on  it, 
covered  with  shingles  of  oak.  In  the  church,  at  the 
west  end,  is  a  gallery  erected  by  contribution  in  1755, 
with  a  small  organ  in  it  At  the  west  end  of  the  nave 
is  an  octagon  stone  font,  the  divisions  almost  obscured 
by  time.  , 

Thoreslst,  commonly  called  TlsimsLET,  was  anciently  Thoneley. 
part  of  the  parish  of  Witley,  and  is  at  this  day  a  member 
of  that  lordship.  It  lies  mostly  on  the  north  side  of 
the  turnpike  road  from  London  to  Portsmouth,  including 
Hindhead,  a  hill  of  great  height  and  extent,  over  the 
ridge  of  which  that  road  is  carried,  after  passing  be- 
tween two  ponds.  The  ascent  is  nearly  two  miles,  the 
first  of  which  is  through  a  lane,  the  latter  is  on  the 
ridge,  where,  on  the  right,  is  a  deep  hollow  called  Hac- 
comb  bottom,  (vulgarly  the  devil's  punch-bowl).  It 
contadns  six  hundred  and  eight  inhabitants,  occuping 
ninety-eight  houses. 

The  church  of  lliursley  is  dedicated  to  St  Michael,  choreh. 
and  belongs  to  the  vicarage  of  Witley.  At  what  time 
it  was  erected  we  do  not  find,  but  it  is  older  than  the 
twentieth  year  of  Edward  L  at  which  time  it  was  rated 
with,  and  as  an  appendage  of,  the  mother-church  of 
Witley.  It  is  now  reckoned  a  distinct  parish,  having 
its  separate  parish  officers*  It  is  small,  consisting  only 
of  a  nave  and  chancel,  separated  by  a  pointed  arch. 
From  the  middle  of  the  nave  rises  a  small  wooden 
tower  with  a  neat  spire  over  it  In  it  are  three  bells. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  is  a  niche  in  the  wall^ 
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^^^^  ^^'  for  the  holjr-water.     The  font  i«  large,  rouad, 

having  a  belt  round  the  middle  and  top,  on  wfaid  is 
^ome  earring.  The  register  begins  1559.  There  is  a 
parish  chest  marked  I.  B.  R.  B.  1622. 


Tandrldge 
hundred. 


The  hundred  of  Tandridge  forms  the  south-east  ang^ 
of  the  county^  bordering^  to  the  south,  on  Sussex; 
to  the  east,  on  Kent ;  on  the  north  it  is  bounded  by 
Croydon  hundred,  and  on  the  west  by  the  same  and 
that  of  Riegate.  It  belongs  to  the  deanery  of  EweU^ 
and  comprehends  the  following  parishes : — 


BLB€HINGI«BT, 

CATTBRHAM, 

CHBL8HAM, 

CROWBURST, 

FlRLBtGH, 


GODSTOBB, 

HORNB, 

lilMPSFIELD, 

LINGFIBLD, 

OKBSTBD, 


TANDRIDGB. 
TATTBSFIBLD, 
TIT8EY, 
WARLINGHAM, 
WOLBIIIGHAM. 


Bleehing- 
ley. 


Boroagh. 


Blechinoley,  is  a  small  borough  town,  not  far  from 
the  foot  of  the  great  chalk  hills  which  divide  the  county. 
It  had  formerly  a  weekly  market,  which  has  long  been 
disused ;  but  two  fairs  are  still  held  here  on  the  20d  of 
June  and  2d  of  November.  To  the  latter,  which  was 
granted  by  Edward  I.  in  1283,  are  brought  great 
numbers  of  horses,  hogs,  and  lean  cattle,  from  Scotland 
and  Wales.  In  1821,  the  population  amounted  to 
one  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  inhabitants, 
occupying  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  houses. 

According  to  Salmon,  it  was  owing  to  the  interest 
of  the  earl  of  Warren,  that  three  places  so  near  together 
as  Riegate,  Gatton,  and  Kiechingley,  obtained  the 
privilege  of  being  represented  in  parliament,  to  which 
the  latter  has  sent  two  members  ever  since  the  twenty- 
third  year  of  Edward  I.  The  right  of  election  is  vested 
ki  the  burgage-holders  resident  within  the  borough; 
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there  are  ninety-seyen  houses  within  its  limits,  and  fifty-  char  il 
six  in  what  is  termed  the  foreign,  that  is,  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  borough.  The  bailiff  of  the  manor  was  the 
returning  oflScer  till  a  resolution  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, in  1723,  deprived  him  of  that  oflSee ;  so  that 
this  place  now  exhibits  the  singularity  of  a  borough 
sending  two  members  to  parliament  without  any 
person  who  can  claim  the  exclusife  exercise  of  this 
authority. 

The  manor,  which  is  upwards  of  twenty  miles  in  ^^o^* 
circuit,  was,  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  survey,  the  pro- 
perty of  Richard  de  Tonbridge,  eari  of  Clare,  in  whose 
family  it  continued  to  the  ninth  generation.  It  was 
afterwards  carried,  by  marriage,  to  the  Staffords,  dukes 
of  Buckingham,  and  formed  part  of  the  settlement  made 
by  Henry  VIII.  on  his  divorced  queen,  Anne  of  Cleves. 
The  Howards,  Lords  Effingham ;  and  the  Mordaunts, 
earls  of  Peterborough;  were  successively  owners  of 
the  estate,  till,  in  1677,  it  was  bought  by  Sir  Robert 
Clayton,  one  of  whose  successors,  in  1788,  sold  the 
reversion  to  his  maternal  relation,  John  Kenrick,  Esq. 
in  whose  family  it  remains. 

The  castle  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  built  ^*>^^^* 
by  Richard  de  Tonbridge.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
his  descendant,  Gilbert,  surnamed  the  Red,  having  joined 
the  disafiected  barons,  and  commanded  a  division  of 
their  forces  at  the  battle  of  Lewes,  in  1264,  his  conduct, 
though  his  party  proved  victorious,  occasioned  the 
demolition  of  this  fortress ;  for  the  king's  forces,  then  in 
garrison  at  Tonbridge  castle,  hearing  of  his  defeat, 
sallied  out  on  the  Londoners,  who  had  been  dispersed 
in  the  beginning  of  the  engagement,  and  were  collecting 
their  shattered  remains  at  Croydon,  and  destroyed 
Bleehingley  castle  in  their  way.    Whether  it  was  ever 

YOL.  II.  M 
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BOOK  IV.  Inbuilt  afterwards  we  are  not  informed.  This  castle 
stood  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  town,  on  what  is 
now  a  coppice,  on  a  bold  brow  of  a  hill,  commanding  an 
extensive  view  of  Holmadale  in  every  direction.  In 
Aubrey's  time  (1673)  a  piece  of  a  wall  was  standing 
but  the  foundations  only  are  now  to  be  found. 

Church.  The  rectory  has  always  gone  with  the  manor^  till  it 

was  sold  sometime  in  the  last  century.  It  is  valued 
in  the  king's  books  at  £19.  I9s.  4|c?.  and  tha  preaeoft 
patron  is  the  Rev.  J.  Kenrick. 

The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  is  a  large,  handr 
some  building.  The  low  square  tower  contains  eig|hl 
bells,  and  had  formerly  a  lofty  spire,  oiie  hundred  and 
seventy  feet  in  height,  supposed  to  contain  two  fauiidied 
loads  of  oak  timber,  and  covered  with  shingles ;  but  it 
was  burned  by  lightning  in  1606  and  not  rebuilL  The 
church  consists  of  a  nave,  with  a  south  aisle  and  a 
double  chancel,  and  a  transept,  called  Ham  chaspd. 
The  south  chancel  is  entirdy  occupied  by  .the  magni- 
ficerit  monument  of  the  first  Sir  Robert  Clayton  and  his 
lady,  with  their  whol^length  figures  in  white  marMa 
He  is  represented  in  his  robes,  as  lord  mayor  of  Loodoo, 
and  with  the  insignia  of  his  office.  Between  them,  on  a 
curtain  of  white  marble^  is  this  inscription  :-— 

**  Here  rests  what  was  mortal  of  Sir  Robert  Clayton,  KnU  in  the 
year  MDOLXXX.  Lord  Mayor,  and  at  his  death  Alderman  and 
Father  of  the  City  of  Londoo,  and  near  XXX  year*  was  one  of  III 
R^reientatlTes  in  Parliament.  By  the  juatest  methods  and  sUU  in 
business  he  acquired  an  ample  fortune,  which  he  applied  to  the 
noblest  purposes,  and  more  than  once  ventured  U  all  for  his  eoantry. 
He  Sxed  the  seat  of  his  ikmily  at  Marden,  where  he  hath  left  a  n- 
markahle  initance  of  the  poUtanpat  of  hisi  genlua,  and  how  far  Natnia 
may  be  improved  by  Art.  His  relations,  his  friends,  the  Hospital  of 
8t,  Thomas,  in  Southwark,  (of  which  he  was  President)  Christ  Church 
Hospital,  and  the  Workhouse  in  London,  were  large  sharera  of  his 
bounty.    He  lived  in  the  eommanion  of  the  Charch  of  Kogiaiid, 
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In  the  most  perfect  elwrity  with  all  good  men,  however  divided  CHAP.  II. 
amongst  themseites  in  opinions.  The  welfare  of  his  country  was  the  -^— "*— 
only  aim  of  his  public  actions,  and  in  all  the  various  efforts  that  were 
made  in  his  time  for  preserving  its  Constitution,  he  bore  a  great 
Ihare,  and  acted  therein  with  a  censtaney  of  mind  which  no  prospect  of 
danger  could  ever  shake.  It  is  bnt  just  that  the  memory  of  so  good  and 
so  great  a  man  should  be  transmitted  to  after  ages,  since  in  all  the  pri- 
vate and  public  transactions  of  his  life  he  hath  left  so  bright  a  pattern 
to  Imitate,  but  hardly  to  be  outdone.  He  was  bom  at  Bnlwiclc,  in 
Northamptonshire,  the  XXIXth  day  of  September,  anno  Dom. 
MDCXXIX.  and  died  at  Marden,  the  XVI.  day  of  July,  MDCCVII.*' 

In  this  church  are  also  interred  the  remains  of  Dr.  John 
Thomas,  bishop  of  Rochester,  who  died  in  1793,  aged 
eighty-two  years;  and  those  of  his  wife,  the  daughter 
of  Sir  WiUiam  Clayton,  Bart  who  died  in  1772.  Dr. 
Thomas  succeeded  Dr.  Herring,  afterwards  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  in  this  rectory,  which  he  held  till  his  pro- 
motion to  the  see  of  Rochester,  in  1775.   ' 

A  free  school  was  founded  here  in  1633  by  Thomas  School. 
Evans,  for  twenty  poor  boys  of  this  borough.     He 
endowed  it  with  lands^  containing  about  thirty  acres,  in 
the  adjoining  parish  of  Nutfield;  and  Mr.  ^Bostock, 
of  Tandridge,  gave  a  house  and  garden  for  the  master. 

Here  are  also  ten  alms-houses,  chiefly  built  by  the  Aimi- 
parish  in  1668.    Another  was  added  by  Dr.  Charles 
Hampton,  rector,  who  died  in  1677,  and  by  his  will 
left  a  small  rent-charge  to  be  distributed    in    fagots 
among  the  inhabitants  of  these  houses. 

The  ancient  manor-house,  called  Blechingley  place,  Manor 
stood  in  Brewer-street,  and  was  the  residence  of  Ed- 
ward duke  of  Buckingham,  beheaded  by  Heniy  VIIL 
Some  of  his  conversations  at  this  house  with  his  chan- 
cellor and  Sir  Greorge  Nevil,  were  given  in  evidence  on 
his  triaU  It  was  pulled  down  by  one  of  the  earls  of 
Peterborough;  but  the  porier^s  lodge  has  been  trans- 
formed into  a  farm-house. 
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BOOK  IV.  GoDSTONE  18  situated  on  the  high  road  between 
Croydon  and  East  Grinstead.  It  adjoins  Tandridge 
on  the  east^  Bletchingly  and  Home  on  the  west^  Cater- 
ham  and  Wallingham  on  the  north,  and  the  county  of 
Sussex  on  the  south.  In  Domesday  book  it  is  called 
Wachelestede ;  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  Walkenestede^ 
Walkestede,  or  Walkamsted.  When  the  name  of  God- 
stone  was  given  does  not  appear,  but  in  writings  both 
names  continue  to  be  used.  Some  suppose  the  latter 
to  be  derived  from  the  quarry,  the  former  being  the 
original  name  of  the  vUlage. 

The  manors  in  this  parish  are  Wachelestede,  Flore, 
Norbrith,  and  Hedgecourt  and  Covingley;  the  latter 
of  which  lie  partly  in  the  parish  of  Home. 

In  1821,  the  population  returns  of  this  parish  were 
one  thousand  'two  hundred  and  ten  inhabitants,  occupy- 
ing one  hundred  and  sixty-three  houses. 

The  church,  which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas,  was 
valued  in  the  twentieth  year  of  Edward  I.  at  twenty-seven 
marcs;  in  the  king's  books  at  £9.  lis.  5J^d.:  patron, 
H.  Hoare,  Esq.  It  is  remarkably  neat  and  well  fitted 
up ;  is  of  one  pace,  with  two  chapels,  or  cemeteries,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  chancel.  In  the  middle  of  the 
south  side  is  the  belfry,  containing  five  bells,  and  over  it 
a  spire,  covered  with  shingles.  The  south  door  is  under 
this  belfry,  but  there  is  also  a  west  door.  The  old  font 
was  laid  aside  on  fitting  up  the  church  in  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  and  is  now  in  the  cemetery.  It  was  an 
hexagon,  with  cinquefoils,  and  a  rose  in  the  centre. 
The  church  contains  several  memorials  of  the  Evelyns. 

In  this  parish  is  Marden  park,  situated  in  a  valley  at 
the  foot  of  the  chalk-hills.  *  It  was  originally  a  farm- 
house  till  the  first  Sir  Robert  Clayton  made  it  tiie 
residence  of  his  family,  and  is  now  the  seat  of  John 
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r  Hatselly  Esq.    Flower  house^  a  little  to  the  east  of  CHAP,  u, 

I  Godstone  green,  is  the  residence  of  the  Hon.  George  ^*^* 

\  Henry  Neville.    Fellbridge  house,  a  handsome  mansion 

at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  parish,  on  the  borders 
i  of  Sussex,  was  the  seat  of  the  late  James  Evelyn,  Esq. 

i  by  whom  it  was  erected  on  the  site  of  a  former  house 

I  called  Heath  hatch.     It  stands  in  a  park,  bounded  on 

I  the  south  by  Fellbridge  water,  a  small  stream  which 

I  divides  this  county  from  Sussex  ;  but  thirty  acres  of  the 

[  park  are  in  Tandridge,  though  separated  by  Godstone 

from  the  rest  of  that  parish. 
I  On  Godstone  green,  in  the  way  to  Bleehingley^  are  Barrows. 

^  two  small  barrows,  and  two  in  the  adjoining  fields,  on 

the  north  side  of  the  green.    A  Roman  road  also  passes 
,  through  this  place  from   Shoreham  towards   Croydon. 

I  On  the  chalk-hill  on  Sir  William  Clayton's  estate  is  a 

quarry,  which  yields  a  kind  of  free-stone  that  is  ex- 
I  tremely  durable  if  kept  constantly  wet  or  dry.    It  is 

,  used  for  wet-docks,  ovens,  and  other  purposes;  and 

,  with  it  Westminster  hall  was  new  paved  during  the  last 

century. 

About  three  miles  to  the  south  of  the  village  of  God«  WeU. 
,  stone  is  a  well  of  water,  known  by  the  appellation  of 

iron  pear-tree  water,  which  has  been  found  very  effica- 
cious in  curing  the  gout.  It  is  also  esteemed  good  in 
bilious  and  other  disorders. 

Horns  is  not  mentioned  in  Domesday  book,  but  Home, 
was  included  In  Blechingley.  It  adjoins  Godstone,  on 
the  east;  Burstow,  on  the  west;  Blechingley,  on  the 
north ;  and  East  Grinstead  and  Wortti,  in  Sussex,  on 
the  south;  but  there  is  an  insulated  part  called  Har- 
wardesley,  or  Haroldslegh,  beyond  Burstow,  and  be- 
tween that  and  Horley,  adjoining  Thunderfield  common. 
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BOOK  IV.  The  population,  in  1821,  amounted  to  fire  hundred 
and  eighty-five  inhabitants,  who  occupied  eighty-nine 
houses. 

Manor.  John  de  Hourne,  and  Alice  his  wife,  in  the  twenty- 

first  year  of  Edward  III.  levied  a  fine  to  William  de 
Roderham,  of  the  manor  of  Houme.  By  the  deed 
executed  on  this  occasion,  it  appears  to  have  been  the 
estate  of  John  de  Hourne,  Knt  father  of  this  John^ 
and  that  Agnes  his  widow  held  two  parts  of  it  for  her 
life.  Since  1421,  we  find  no.  mention  of  this  estate^ 
which  is  probably  that  belonging  to  Jesus  college, 
Cambridge,  and  now  called  Home  court  The  ottier 
manors  in  this  parish  are  Bysshe  court,  and  Harwar- 
desley. 

Chorch.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St  Mary,  was  a  chapel  of 

ease  to  Blechingley,  till  the  year  1705,  when  an  act  waa 
passed  for  making  it  a  distinct  parish :  Thomas  Poynder, 
Esq.  patron.  It  is  a  small  edifice,  consisting  of  a  nave 
and  chancel,  separated  by  an  open  wooden  screen  of  one 
pace.  At  the  west  end  is  a  low  wooden  tower,  ending 
ill  a  short  clumsy  spire.  It  has  four  bells.  There  is  an 
ancient  octagon  font,  with  roses  and  quatrefoils  on  the 
sides,  in  two  of  which  is  the  representation  of  an  angel, 
his  hands  held  up  and  nearly  joined,  as  if  holding  a 
shield,  but  none  remains. 

]^ys^he  Bysshe  court  is  the  property  and  residence  of  John 

Manship  Ewart,  Esq.  This  mansion  was  purchased 
in  1788,  with  the  manor  attached  to  it,  by  his  grand- 
father, John  Ewart»  Esq.  an  eminent  distiller  in  London, 
who  palled  down  the  old  house,  which  was  surrounded 
by  a  moat,  and  erected  a  new  one  near  the  spot, 
converting  the  whole  site  of  the  former  building  into 
a  kitchen-garden,  to  which  the  moat  serves  as  a  fence* 
In  this  parish,  Eang  Athelstan  is  said  to  have  had  a 
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house.  If  ever  there  was  such  a  buildings  it  probably  c"ap.  h. 
stood  on  the  site  of  what  is  now  called  Thunderiield 
castle,  a  piece  of  ground  surrounded  by  two  or  three 
ditches,  the  outermost  of  which  is  mostly  filled  with 
water.  It  lies  near  a  ferm-house  at  Hatrowsley  green, 
which,  Mr.  Manning  suggests,  may  be  a  corruption  ot 
Harold's  kgh,  from  Harold,  into  whose  posseanon  the 
royal  residence  might  possibly  have  come. 

LiNOFiBLD  is  a  large  parish,  separated  from  the  county  UngileM. 
of  Kent  by  the  river  Edon.  It  adjoins  Edon  bridge  and 
Cowdon,  on  the  east ;  Tandridge  and  Godstone,  on  the 
west ;  Crowhurst  and  Tandridge,  on  the  north ;  and  East 
Ghinstead,  in  Sussex,  on  the  south.  According  to  the 
population  return  of  1821,  this  parish  contained  one 
thousand  six^hundred  and  eighty-four  inhabitants,  and 
two  hundred  and  eighty-four  houses. 

On  Lingfield  common  is  a  chalybeate  spring,  reputed 
to  possess  the  same  virtue  as  Tonbridge  water,  and 
used  in  disorders  for  which  that  is  recommended. 

In  this  parish  are  the  following  manors :  Sterburg,  or  Manori. 
Prinkham,  belonging  to  Sir  Thomas  Turton ;  Billeshurst, 
-—  Ladbroke,  Eisq.;  Puttcndon,  Edward  Martin  Atkins, 
Esq.;  Blockfield,  Lord  Henniker.;  >Ford,  Colonel  Mal- 
colm; Feleourt,  Mr.  Dillon  (  and  Sheffield  i  Lingfield, 
bekmgiiig  to  Visc^mt  Hambden.  This  place'  is  not 
mentioned  in  Domesday*  It  appears  to  l^ave  beem  in- 
clnded  in  the  great  manor  of  Oxted. 

Reginald  Lord  Cobham,  in  1431,  obtained  a  license  coUege. 
of  Henry  VI.  to  found  and  endow  a  college  here,  and 
to  change  the  parochial  into  a  collegiate  church.  He 
accordingly  built  his  college  at  the  west  end  of  the 
church-yard,  for  a  provost,  or  master,  and  six  chap- 
K,  besides  clerks,  of  the  Carthusian  order,  whose 
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BOOK  IV.  estates,  at  the  dissolutioD,  were  valued  at  £79. 15#.  lOj^d. 
per  annum.  In  Aubrey's  time  this  building  was  still 
standing;  and  he  says  that  he  had  seen  no  religious 
bouse  whose  renuins  were  so  entire.  The  first  story 
was  of  free  stone,  and  above  that  it  was  composed  of 
brick  and  timber.  Within  was  a  square  court  with  a 
cloister  round  it  There  was  a  convenient  handsome  hall 
and  parlour ;  above  the  priest's  table  was  a  canopy  of 
wainscot;  and  some  inscriptions  were  still  left  in  the 
windows.  This  building  continued  standing  till  about 
the  time  of  George  I.  when  the  greater  part  of  it  was 
pulled  down,  and  a  farm-house  erected  on  its  site. 

Cbareh.  The  church  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  in  the  patronage  of 

R.  Ladbroke,  Esq.  The  building  is  erected  of  squared 
brown  stone,  covered  with  Horsham  slates.  It  consists 
of  a  nave,  and  north  and  south  aisles,  the  latter  extending 
only  to  the  end  of  the  chancel.  The  north  aisle  is 
separated  from  the  nave  by  seven  pointed  arches;  the 
south  by  four ;  at  the  west  end  of  which  is  the  belfry, 
in  a  square  tower,  over  which  is  a  wooden  spire  and 
five  bells.  There  are  two  steps  into  the  chancel,  sepa- 
rated from  the  nave  by  a  wooden  screen;  a  similar 
screen  divides  tlie  chancel  from  the  north  aisle.  In  the 
centre  light  of  the  east  window  is  a  woman  sitting,  with 
a  musical  instrument  in  her  hand ;  in  each  side-light 
are  remnants  of  pinnacled  buildings^  and  there  are  some 
Mona-  borders  of  painted  glass.  The  church  contains  some 
curious  monuments.  In  the  nave,  immediately  before  the 
chancel,  is  a  large  altar  tomb,  on  which  lie  two  whole- 
length  figures  of  white  marble,  of  a  man  and  woman,  he 
in  armour,  with  his  feet  resting  on  a  dog,  and  his  head 
on  a  helmet  A  glove  lies  by  his  right  side ;  he  has  no 
beard,  and  his  hair  is  bound  over  the  temples  with  a 
fillet    The  woman's  feet  rest  on  a  winged  dragon,  and 
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tmo  small  angels  support  her  head.  Ai  the  east  end  crap.  ii. 
vre  f(Mir  shields  of  arms ;  at  the  west  eod  seven ;  and 
the  same  number  on  the  north  and  south  aides.  Ad- 
jotDing  to  the  acreeo  which  separates  the  east  end  of 
the.  nave  from  the  north  aisle,  is  another  tomb,  without 
inscription ;  upon  which  lies  a  whole-length  figure  of  a 
man  in  armour^  his  head  in  mail,  resting  on  a  cuduon, 
which  has  been  supported  by  two  small  figures,  now 
mutilated.  His  feet  rest  on  a  small  figure  of  a  man, 
with  a  long  beard  and  a  turban  on  his  head,  which  is 
supported  by  his  right  hand.  This  may  perhaps  refer 
tosome  exploit  performed  in  the  crusades*  The  arms  on 
the  sides  of  this  tomb  are  nearly  obliterated.  Here  are 
several  monuments  of  the  Cobham  family,  and  also  of 
the  Howards,  earls  of  Eiffingham.  In  this  church  is 
also  interred  Sir  James  Burrow,  Knt  F.  R.  S.  and 
F.  S.  A.  master  of  the  Crown  office,  who  died  in  1782, 
aged  ei^ty-one. 

In  this  parish  is  Sterburgh,  or  SterbOrough  castle>  Sterburgh 
which,  with  the  manor  of  Sterburgh,  or  Prinkham,  was 
purchased,  in  1793,  by  Thomas  Turton,  Esq.  who  was 
high  sheriff  of  the  county  in  179S,  and  was  created  a 
baronet  in  the  following  year.  This  estate  aneientl;^ 
belonged  to  the  family  of  Cobham,  of  which  Reginald^ 
who  was  created  a  knight  banneret  by  Edward  III. 
obtained  a  license,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  that  reign,  to 
embattle  and  fortify  his  house  at  Prinkham,  which  then 
received  the  appdlation  of  Sterburgh  castle.  It  after- 
wards descended  to  the  Burghs  or  Boroughs.  During 
the  civil  war  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  this  structure  was 
in  such  a  state  as  to  receive  a  garrison,  and  was  oocu* 
pied  by  the  forces  of  the  parliament ;  but  being  situated 
in  a  part  of  the  kingdom  which  was  completely  in  their 
power,  nothing  worth  recording  happened  here.    It  was 
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BOOK  IV.  one  of  those  places  which,  after  the  king's  de^th,  the 
""""""^  Derby*house  committee  were  directed  to  put  in  such 
condition  that  no  use  might  be  made  of  them  to  the 
endangering  of  the  peace  of  the  kingdom;  and  this  pro- 
bably led  to  its  demolition.  Sir  James  Burrow,  into 
whose  possession  Sterburgh  castle  came,  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  had  a  rough  drawing  of  the 
ground  plan,  with  a  very  rude  ancient  map,  in  a  comer 
of  which  is  a  small  sketch  of  the  elevation  of  the  castle. 
It  appears  to  have  had  a  round  tower  with  a  dome  at 
each  comer,  a  drawbridge,  and  a  court  in  the  centre. 
The  area,  including  the  moat,  was  upwards  of  an  acre 
and  a  half.  The  moat  has  been  cleaned  out  b^  the 
present  proprietor,  preserving  exactly  its  original  lines, 
and  is  now  a  fine  piece  of  water,  kept  up  by  a  spring 
rising  in  one  of  the  farms,  about  two  miles  distant.  It 
has  a  constant  current,  and  after  supplying  the  house 
and  offices,  falls  into  the  river  Eden.  Part  of  the  present 
house  was  built  by  Sir  James  Burrow.  Sir  Thomas 
Turton  added  to  it  a  good  dining  and  drawing-room; 
and  removed  the  stables  and  farm-yard,  which  were  left 
by  Sir  James  in  front  of  the  house.  On  the  ground 
enclosed  within  the  moat.  Sir  James  built  a  room  with 
stones  which  he  found  upon  the  spot,  and  placed  over 
the  door  ^his  inscription  : 

^'Obscuro'positus  loco 
Leni  perfruar  otio.*' 

On  fhe  right  of  this  was  the  following,  under  the  arms 
of  Cobham  :  '*  Munivit  Reginaldus  de  Cobham  per  Li- 
centiam  Edwardi  3***  dat'  18^®  Octobris  anno  regni  15* 
de  manso  keraellando  1342  a^  18*  E.  3/*  On  the  left, 
under  the  arms  of  Burrow :  **  Hunc  quantulam  cunque 
particulam  restituit  Jacobus  Burrow,  1754.^     In  the 
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room  are  whide-length  portraits  of  Lord  Borough,  lord  chap,  u 
deputy  of  Ireland,  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elisabeth, 
and  another  of  the  family,  with  three  more  antique  heads; 
the  names  not  known. 

Tandridgb,  though  now  a  small  village,  was  formerly  '^■n- 
of  sufficient  consequence  to  give  name  to  the  hundred. 
Salmon,  with  great  plausibility,  conjectures  that  the 
original  name  was  Stanrige,  from  the  old  Stane-street 
road  in  Godstone,  wfaicb  passes  near  it  The  popula- 
tion, in  1821,  was  four  hundred  and  twenty-one  inha- 
bitants, occupying  eighty  houses. 

In  this  parish  are  the  manors  of  Tanrigge,  Tillingdon, 
and  Newland* 

The  church,  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  patronage  of  Chuich. 
Sir  W.  Clayton,  Bart,  stands  on  high  ground  in  the 
manor  of  Tillingdon,  as  appears  by  the  survey.  It  is 
small,  built  with  stone,  and  is  now  covered  with  stucco ; 
it  is  of  one  pace ;  the  chancel  is  separated  by  a  round 
arch.  A  small  wooden  tower  rises  from  the  roof,  near 
the  west  end,  and  over  it  is  a  wooden  spire.  There  are 
three  bells.  In  the  church-yard  is  a  yew  tree,  split  into 
four  or  five  parts,  measuring  nearly  thirty  feet  round, 
at  about  five  feet  from  the  ground. 

Not  far  from  the  foot  of  the  chalk-hills  was  an  hospital  Hospital. 
for  three  priests  and  several  poor  brethren,  or,  as  it  was 
more  generally  termed  in  latter  times,  a  priory  of  Au- 
gustine canons,  founded,  as  it  is  generally  supposed,  in 
the  time  of  Richard  I.  by  Odo,  son  of  William  de  Dam- 
martin,  though  the  style  of  his  charter  implies  no. more 
dian  that  he  was  a  considerable  benefactor.  At  the  dis- 
solution,  its  annual  revenues  were  valued  at  £86.  7^.; 
and  its  possessions  were,  soon  afterwards  given  by 
Henry  VI IL  to  John  Rede,  in  exchange  for  his  estate 
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BO"K  rv.  at  Oatlands,  in  Weybridge.  The  buildings  belonging 
to  this  establishment  have  long  been  entirely  demo*- 
lished,  though  the  name  of  the  priory  is  perpetuated 
in  a  modern  farm-house;  and  in  cleaving  the  ground, 
paving  tiles  have  been  found,  but  without  any  orna- 
ment 

Rooks*  Neair  the  foot  of  -the  /chalk-hills  is  Rooks*  Tiest,  a 

nest. 

handsome  mansion,  with  about  two  hundred  and  forty 
acres  of  land,  one  hundred  and  forty  of  which  are  laid 
out  as  a  park.  This  estate  was  paijpt  of  the  possessions 
of  %he  priory,  and  was  granted  with  them  to  John  Bede* 
It  was  the  property  and-residenoe  of  Sir  Henry  Straciiey, 
Bart  so  created  in  1801,  and  who  also  held  ike  situation 
of  master  of  his  majesty's  household 

Oxted.  OxTBDis«a  village  situate  under  the  clialk-hills,  ac^oin- 

ing  Limpsfield  and  Titsey ,  on  the  east ;  Waldingham  and 
Tandridge,  on  the  west;  Waldingham  amd  Chelsham, 
on  tile  north ;  and  Tandridge  and  Crowhurst,  on  the 
south.  The  population,  in  1821,  amounted  to  seven  han- 
dred  and  seventy-seven  inhabitants,  occupying  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-one  houses. 

Manors.  In   this  parish  are   the   following  manors:  Oxted, 

Bursted,  or  Biersted,  Broadfaam,  the  reputed  manor 
of  Foyle,  and  the  reputed  manor  of  Stocks.  The 
first  of  these  was  so  considerable  as  to  be  valued  at 
£42.  1 U.  Oid.  in  the  time  of  Edward  L  The  manor 
house  is  now  in  the  occupation  of  a  farmer* 

Church.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary.    It  is  a 

rectory  in  the  deanery  of  Ewell,  rated  in  the  valor  of 
Edward  I.  at  £16.  13s.  A<L;  now  in  the  king's  books  at 
£24.  6#.  Oid.  The  present  patron  is  C.  L.  H.  Master^ 
£sq.  The  church  stands  on  a  small  knoU  more  than 
half  a  mile  from  the  street  of  the  village ;  it  is  built  with 
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B&nd-stoae,  has  a  sqnare  tower  at  the  west  end,  over  OHAP*  if, 

which  is  a  small  turret  holding  fi^e  bells.     There  is  a 

naye,  a  north  and  'sonth  aisle,  separated  by  piUarsrsup'- 

fiorting  three  obtuse-pointed  arches*    In  1719,  the  in»- 

terior  was  much   damaged  by  fire;   but  in  the  east 

window  of  the  -chancel  are  some  remains  of  painted 

glass.     Barrow  green  in  this  parish  takes  its  name  from  Bamv 

a  very  large  barrow,  fnrobably  thrown  up  alter  some 

battle  with  the  Danes,  who  very  much  infestc^d  thefae 

parts.     Near  it  is  the  mansion  whiehwas  the  seat  of  the 

Hoskinses. 

A  spring  TiWeh  rises  under  the  htU  at  Titsey,  and 
another  at  Barrow  grove,  meet  in  this  parish,  -and  rdn 
into  the  Medway.     Good  trout  are  found  here. 

LiMPSFiBLD  is  in  idle  vale   between   Godstone  and  Limps- 

,  field. 

Westerham,  in  Kent ;  jcnnihg  Westerham,  on  the  east ; 
Oxstead,  on  the  west;  Titsey  and  Tatfield,  on  the 
north  ;  and  Crowhurst  and  Lingfield,  on  the  sonfli. 
According  to  the  population  -  returns  of  1821,  this 
parish  contained  nine  hundred  and  eighteen  inhabit- 
ants, and  one  hundred  and  sixty^three  houses. 

The  manor  of  Limpsfield  was  part  of  the  possessions  Manors, 
of  Harold,  and  was  given  by  William  I.  to  the  abbey 
of  Batde.  There  is  a  court-leet  belonging  to  it,  at 
which  are  chosen  a  constable  for  Limpsfield,  and 
tithingmen  for  Willey,  Chart,  Walden,  Prinkham,  and 
Horley.  It  is  now  in  the  occupation  of  William 
Leveson  Gower,  Esq.  The  other  manors  axe  Hook- 
wood,  Fenchleys,  now  called  Tinsley  park,  and  Stork* 
enden. 

The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  deanery  of  Ewell,  dedi-  Cbnreh. 
cated  to  St.  Peter,  valued  in  the  twentieth  year  of  Ed- 
wajrd  L  at  twenty*one  marcs.     In  the  king's  books,  at 
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BOOK  IV.  £20.  Os.  Sd.  Tbe  patrons  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gower.  The 
church  consists  of  a  nare^  a  south 'aisle  separated  by 
obtuse-pointed  arches  resting  on  round  pillars^  and  two 
chancels,  separated  by  two  similar  arches  springing  from 
a  round  pillar.  The  chancel  at  the  end  of  the  nave  is 
separated  from  it  by  a  high  arch  of  the  same  kind ;  in  the 
south  waU  of  it  are  two  seats,  in  plain  niches,  one  lower 
than  the  other.  The  other  chancel  is  on  the  north  side 
of  the. principal  one.  A  square  tower,  surmounted  by  a 
wooden  spire,  stands  in  a  situation  in  which  it  is  rarely 
found — ^at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle,  which  does 
not  eiLtend  so  far  as  the  chanceL  In  the  lower  part  of 
the  tower  is  a  window,  in  the  south,  and  at  the  east  side 
a  double  window,  with  tracery  work ;  but  these  windows 
are  of  no  other  use  than  to  light  the  belfry,  in  which 
are  four  bells.  The  font  is  a-  plain  square  white  stone, 
in  which  is  the  basin;  it  is  supported  by  a  piUar  at 
each  corner.  The  register  begins  1539.  The  burial 
place  of  the  Gresharos  is  at  the  end  of  the  south  aisle, 
enclosed  by  a  wainscot  partition.  There  is  no  monument 
or  inscription  in  it 

Mrs.  Eugenia  Stanhope,  widow  of  Philip  Stanhope, 
Esq.  natural  son  of  the  earl  of  Chesterfield,  whose  well* 
known  letters  to  his  son  were  published  by  her,  pur* 
chased  a  house  in  the  centre  of  this  village,  which  had 
belonged  to  the  ancestors  of  Mr.  Glover,  of  Reigate. 

Tbe  manor  house  was  at  the  north  end  of  die  village, 
and  was  called  New  hall.  The  family  of  Grresham 
resided  in  it  till  1706;  it  has  long  since  been  taken 
down.  There  is  another  manor-  house  called  Hook- 
wood,  belonging  to  V.  Biscoe,  Esq.  which  was  built  by 
him  on  liie  site  of  the  former. 

Titfey.       '''  TrrsEY  lies  on  the  side  and  lop  of  the  downs ;  joining 
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Tatsfidd  and  Westerham,  in  Kent,  on  the  east;  Chel-  charJI. 
sham,  on  the  north ;  and  Limpsfield,  on   the  'south. 
This  village  contains  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  in- 
habitants, and  twenty-seven  houses. 

The  manor  of  Titsey  was  part  of  the  possessions  of  Manor. 
Richard  de  Tonbridge,  who  granted  two  knight's  fiies 
in  it  to  Hamo  de  Valoines,  imd  two  others  to  a  family 
who  took  their  name  from  this  place,  (each  of  which  was 
considered  as  a  manor)  retaining  the  principal  manor, 
and  reserving  the  superiority.  In  the  fourteenth  century 
it  belonged  to  the  family  of  Uvedale,  frOm  whom  it 
passed  by  marriage  to  Sir  John  Gresham,  lord  mayor 
of  London  in  1547.  The  mansion  is  a  modem  house, 
built  by  the  late  Sir  John  Grresham,  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  house.  His  daughter  and  heir  married  the 
present  proprietor  W.  L.  Gower,  Esq. 

The  benefice  is  a  rectory  in  the  deanery  of  Bwell,  va-  Church, 
lued  in  the  twentieth  year  of  Edward  I.  cum  proportione, 
at  eighteen  marcs.  In  the  king^s  books  at  £7.  17«»  Sfil. 
The  patron  is  WilUam  Leveson  Gower,  Esq.  The 
church,  which  stood  near  the  mansion  house,  and  was 
taken  down  by  the  late  Sir  John,  is  thus  described  by 
Mr.  Manning:  ''It  is  small,  but  has  a  nave  and  two 
aisles,  as  also  two  chancels  ;  and  an  altar  piece  of  wain- 
scot, of  Ae  Doric  order,  with  two  pilasters,  supporting 
a  pediment  In  the  east  window  are  the  remains  of  a 
large  figure,  with  blue  drapery^  a  book  in  its  hand  \  and 
round  the  whole  light  a  bordure  of  lions  rampant,  sable, 
in  a  field  or.  At  th^  west  end  of  the  chtireh  is  a  stone 
tower  with  a  wooden  spire  and  two  bells." 

The  old  church  was  removed,  by  Sir  John  Gresham^ 
across  the  road,  at  a  small  distance  from  the  house. 
He  left  one  tomb,  belonging  to  the  family  of  Staples, 
undisturbed,  which  now  stands  in  the  open  ground. 
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^^oo^  IV.       Ta!Tsfibu>  is  a  small  parish  on  tbehilk^  lying  between 

Tatflfieid.  Westerham,  in  Kent^  on  the  east;  Titsey,  on  the  west; 
Chelsliam,  on  the  north ;  and  Titsey  and  Limpsfield^  on 
the  south.  The  population,  in  1821,  was  one  hundred 
and  seventy-four  inhabitants,  having  twenty*four  houses. 

Manor.  The  manor  house,  called  Tatsiield  court  lodge,  stood 

n^ar  the  church,  but  it  was  taken  down  by  Sir  John  Gre* 
sham  some  years,  since^  and  a  new  house  built  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hill,  near  the  Pilgrim  road,  so  called  from 
the  passage  of  pilgrims  to  the  shriiie  of  lliomas  k  Bepket^ 
at  Canterbury, 

Church.  The  living  is  a  rectory,  in  the  deanery  of  Ewell,  rated 

in  the  valor  of  Edward  I.  at  £4.  6$,  Sd.  In  the  king's 
books  at  £5.  Qs.  5€L  Patron,  W.  L.  Gower,  £sq»  The 
church  is  a  small,  but  neat  edifice,  consisting  of  a  nave 
and  chancel,  raised  one  step,  and  divided  from  the  nave 
by  a  large  arch,  under  which  is  an  ancient  screen*  Over 
the  communion  table  the  decalogue.  Lord's  prayer,  and 
creed,  are  written  in  a  most  curious  but  very  small  haodj 
and'  behind  them  is  a  beatiful  paipting,  19  perspective, 
representing  the  interior  of  a  Gothic  church. 


Crow- 
hurst. 


Place. 


Crqwhurst  is  a  parish  lying  entirely  in  tb^  49epclay, 
joining  Limpsfield  ^and  Oxted,  ooi  the  east ;  Tandri4ge, 
on  the  west;  Oxted,  on  the  north;  and  Liogfield,  on 
the  south-  By  the  population  returns  of  1821,  it  a]^ 
pears  that  this  parish  contained  two  hundred  and  fonvr 
teen  inhabitants  and  twenty-two  bouses. 

Crowhurst  place,^the  seat  of  the  lords  of  that  manqr^ 
stands  about  a  mile  soudi  of  the  church;  it  is  surrounded 
by  a  moat,  and  is  now  used  as  a  farm  hi^MMi*  It.  con- 
sisted, as  far  as  appears  from  the  present  building,  of,  a 
large  haU^  a  small  parlour  on  ope  side,  ai^  a, large 
wainscpted  parlour  on  the  other.    The  hn^U  re^Kih^d  up 
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to  the  roof^  and  is  now  the  kitchen.    A  floor  has  been  CHAP,  ir. 

ran  across,  and  chambers  made  in  the  upper  part     The 

entrance  to  the  house  was  by  a  porch,  now  taken  down. 

On  the  door  is  a  round  iron  plate,  attached  to  which  is 

a  ring,  by  which  the  latch  of  the  door  is  opened.     This 

plate  is  perforated  and  ornamented  with  open  work,  and 

on  examination  it  appears  that  under  it  is  a  piece  of 

red   morocco  leather.    From  these  things  the  expense 

at  which  the  house  was  fitted  up  will  appean    Probably 

it  was  done  to  receive  King  Henry  VIII.  when  he  came, 

in  his  way  to  Anne  Boleyn,  at  Hever  castle,  four  miles 

from  hence.     The  memory  of  his  visits  to  this  place  is 

preserved  by  a  double  yew  hedge,  in  the  garden,  the 

planting  of  which  tradition,  however  absurd,  gives  to 

Urn. 

The  other  manors  in  this  parish  are  at  Ghrove,  Chel-  Manors, 
'lows,  and  Newland. 

The  patronage  of  this  church  was  given  to  the  prior  chnrch. 
and  convent  of  Tandridge,  before  1304.  No  endow- 
ment having  been  made,  it  remains  a  curacy.  The 
rectory  was  granted  by  Henry  VIIL  to  John  Rede,  with 
that  of  Tandridge;  his  son  sold  this,  in  1576,  to  Richard 
Bostock,  Esq.  who,  in  the  next  year,  sold  it  to  Edward 
Johnson,  who  shortly  after  sold  it  to  Francis  WaUey, 
Gent  When  it  came  into  the  family  of  Angel  is  not 
knovm,  but  G.  Ruck,  Esq.  is  now  in  possession.  The 
church  is  in  the  deanery  of  Ewell,  dedicated  to  St 
George^  valued  at  100«.  in  the  valor  of  Edward  I.  not 
now  in  charge.  It  consists  of  a  nave  and  chancel, 
and  a  small  south  aisle  the  length  of  the  former.  The 
font  is  a  large  square  basin,  standing  on  a  round  pillar, 
and  supported  by  a  smaller  one  at  each  corner.  At  the 
west  end  of  the  church  is  a  wooden  tower,  and  over  it  a 
handsome  slender  spire  of  the  same  material.    The  door 

VOL  II.  O 
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BOOK  IV.  within  the  south  porch  is  probably  coeval  with  theichurch ; 
it  is  made  of  four  strong  oak  planks,  strengthened  by  three 
iron  bars  across  them ;  and  at  the  top  is  an  iron  eroas» 
There  are  some  large  iron  scrolls  proceeding  from  the 
hinges.  In  the  church*yard  is  a  yew  tree,  mentioned 
by  Aubrey  as  measuring  ten  yards  round,  at  five  feet 
firom  the  ground.  On  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  is 
a  whole-length  figure,  in  brass,  of  a  man  in  armour, 
with  his  swerd  and  spurs,  his  feet  resting  on  a  buck, 
bis  head  uncovered,  his  hands  joined  in  prayer,  lying  on 
an  altar  tomb  of  marble,  which  is  under  a  semicircular 
arch  in  the  wall,  the  border  of  which  is  ornamented  with 
various  devices  carved  in  the  stone. 

Farley.  Farlby,  a  small  parish  on  the  chalk  hills,  south  of 

Croydon,  adjoins  Cudham,  in  Kent,  on  the  east;  San- 
dersted  and  Wallingham,  on  the  west ;  Addington,  on 
the  north ;  and  Chelsham  on  the  south.  According  to 
the  population  returns  of  1821,  this  parish  contained 
eighty-four  inhabitants,  and  sixteen  houses. 

Manor.  The  manor,  which  is  a  capital  farm,  called  Farley 

court,  belongs  to  Merton  college,  Oxford. 

The  rectory  passed  with  the  manor,  in  1240,  to  Walter 
de  Merton,  and  was  by  him  settled  on  his  foundation  at 
Oxford ;  but,  in  1264,  license  was  obtained  fi>r  an  ap« 
propriation*  In  1368,  the  college  presented  to  it  as  a 
vicarage,  and  continued  to  do  so  till  1483,  when  Henry 
Newell  was  instituted  as  rector;  in  1518,  however,  it  was 
again  presented  as  a  vioarage ;  but  in  1523,  the  college 
again  presented  to  it  as  a  rectory,  and  havfi  oontinued 
to  do  so  ever  since.  It  is  in  the  deanery  of  Ewell;  was 
valued  at  10  marcs  in  the  twentieth,  year  of  Edward  L, 
and  at  £4  I5s,  S^d.  in  the  king's  books. 

Church.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary.    It  is  built 
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with  flints^  and  consists  of  a  nave,  with  a  chancel,  in  chap,  if. 
which  are  lancet  windows ;  there  is  no  tower  or  spire, 
and  only  one  bell    It  stands  near  Farley  court,  the 
only  house  which  is  near. 

WotDiNOHAif  is  a  small  parish  on  the  hills  between  Woiding- 
Croydon  and  Titsey;  it  joins  Chelsham,  on  the  east; 
Godstme,  on  the  west ;  Chelshatn,  on  the  north ;  and 
Oxted  and  Tandridge,  on  the  south.  It  ccmtained,  ac« 
cording  to  the  census  of  1821,  forty-seven  inhabitants, 
and  four  houses. 

This  parish  was  among  the  possessions  of  the  earls  of  Manor. 
Gloucester,  .who  granted  part  of  it  to  one  of  their  de- 
pendants ;  but  the  manor,  with  the  demesnes,  now  called 
Upper  court  lodge,  remained  in  their  descendants  till 
the  attainder  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  in  the  twelfth 
year  of  Henry  VIIL  1521.  What  was  so  granted  out 
was  also  called  the  maiior  of  Wal(fingham,  the  de- 
mesnes of  which  are  now  called  the  Lower  or  Nether 
court  lodge  farm.  There  are  only  two  farm  houses,  vis. 
the  Upper  and  Lower  court  lodges,  and  two  cottages. 

Salmon  and  Willis  say,  that  the  advowson  of  the  rec-  Church, 
tory  belonged  to  the  priory  of  Merton ;  but  if  it  did,  it 
could  not  be  till  after  1468,  as  we  find  that  it  was  pre- 
sented to  as  a  rectory,  and  that  by  lay  patrons,  chiefly 
those  of  the  Staflbrd  family,  as  late  as  that  year ;  but  it 
has  been  for  a  long  time  considered  as  a  donative  not 
subject  to  the  bishop's  jurisdiction ;  and  the  lord  of  the 
.manor  of  the  Upper  court  lodge  and  his  lessees  have 
appointed  the  officiating  ministers.  There  is  no  churoh- 
warden  chosen  for  the  parish.  The  church  stands  by 
itself  in  a  wood,  distant  from  any  house,  and  consists  of 
one  room,  about  ten  yards  long  and  seven  wide,  divided 
into  two  parts  by  a  wooden  screen,  without  any  tower. 
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BOOK.  iv«  spire,  or  bell.  It  is  built  with  flints,  and  some  white 
firee-stone  of  the  country  intermixed*  The  north  side  is 
of  very  rude  workmanship ;  the  south  side  is  more  re- 
gular. It  is  tiled.  The  only  window  in  the  east  has 
been  large,  with  a  semi-circular  arch,  but  the  upper  part 
is  now  filled  in  with  bricks ;  the  lower  part  is  of  diamond 
shaped  glass,  about  four  yards  long,  and  one  high.  In 
the  east  division  of  the  church  are  four  open  seats,  on 
the  south  side,  and  two  pews  on  the  north,  with  a  small 
pulpit  In  the  other  division  is  a  stone  seat,  against  the 
west  and  north  walls* 


CheUbam.  Chelsham  is  a  parish  or  chapelry,  on  4he  hills  be- 
tween Croydon  and  Titsey ;  it  joins  Cudham,  in  Kent, 
on  the  east;  Warlingham,  on  the  west;  Farley  and 
Addington,  on  the  north ;  and  Titsey  and  Waldingham, 
on  the  south.  In  1821,  the  population  amounted  to 
two  hundred  and  seventeen  inhabitants,  having  thirty- 
five  houses. 

Manors.  The  manors  of  Chelsham,  Watville,  and  Chelsham 

court,  now  consolidated  and  known  by  the  name  of  the 
manor  of  Chelsham,  comprise  the  principal  part  of  the 
parish.  The  other  manors  are,  Crewses,  which  lies 
partly  in  this  parish  and  partly  in  Warlingham,  Fair- 
childs,  Rowholts,  Chevelers,  and  Dowdales. 

Church*  As  this  church  has  long  been  considered  as  a  chapel 

only  to  that  of  Warlingham,  and  the  impropriation  and 
advowson  of  both  have  gone  together,  an  account  of  both 
will  be  given  in  Warlingham.  The  church  or  chapel 
stands  by  itself,  adjoining  a  small  wood,  at  a  little 
distance  from  Chelsham  court.  At  the  west  end  is  a 
small  square  tower,  in  which  are  two  bells.  The 
church  is  built  with  flints,  and  consists  of  a  nave  and  a 
chancel,  separated  by  a  wooden  screen,  on  which  are 
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several  heads  in  bas-relief,  on  roundels ;  of  these,  one  CHAP,  il. 
remains,  with  a  helmet  on.  The  steeple  opens  to  the 
body  of  the  church  under  a  large  arch.  The  communion 
table  stands  on  a  raised  step.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
rails  is  a  stone  seat  or  tomb,  and  a  piscina  under  a  pointed 
arch ;  the  hole  for  carrying  off  the  water  is  in  a  pro- 
jecting part  A  lower  stone  seat,  in  the  same  wall,  is 
nearly  level  with  the  floor.  The  font,  at  the  west  end 
of  the  church,  appears  to  be  very  ancient,  standing  on 
three  steps ;  it  is  of  square  Sii^sex  marble,  on  a  round 
pillar,  supported  at  each  comer  by  a  small  column. 

Warungham  is  a  parish  on  the  hills,  on  the  road  from  Wariing- 
Croydon,  by  Titsey,  into  Kent;  it  joins  Chelsham  and 
Farley,  on  the  east;  Coulsdon,  on  the  west;  Sander- 
sted  on  the  north ;  and  Godstone  and  Chelsham,  on  the 
south.  The  population,  in  1821,  amounted  to  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty-one  inhabitants,  haviiig  eighty  houses. 

The  manor  of  Warlihgham,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Manors, 
abbey  of  Bermondsey,  now  to  the  devisees  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Wigsell,  comprises  the  greatest  part  of  this 
parish. 

The  reputed  manor  of  Westhall  was  part  of  the  estate 
of  the  priory  of  Tandridge,  and  now  belongs  to  Sir  W. 
Clayton. 

The  manor  of  Crewses  was  in  the  family  of  Saunders, 
for  a  considerable  time ;  was  afterwards  the  property  of 
Mr.  Heathfield,  of  Croydon,  and  was  purchased,  in 
1804,  by  William  Coles,  Esq.  The  abbey  of  Chertsey 
had  some  lands  in  this  parish. 

In  the  valor  of  Edward  I.  Chelsham  is  valued  as  a  . 
chapel,  with  Warlingham,  at  twenty-seven  marcs.     The 
rectory  was  granted  with  the  manor,  and  passed  there- 
with till  1675,  when  Harman  Atwood,  Esq.  conveyed 
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BOOK  IV.  to  trustees  the  great  tithes  of  Warlingham^and  Chels- 
ham,  except  those  of  the  demesne  lands  of  those  manors 
and  of  his  own  lands,  upon  trust  to  pay  the  amount  to 
the  vicar  of  Warlingham  and  Chelsham,  in  order  that 
the  churches  might  be  better  served,  subject  to  certain 
restrictions ;  to  which  he  added  £10  a  year,  out  of  the 
demesne  lands  of  Warlingham ;  and  a  like  sum  out  of 
the  demesne  lands  of  Chelsham,  for  the  better  payment 
of  a  curate.  The  present  patron  is  A.  W.  Wigsell, 
Esq. 
Charch.  The  church,  which  stands  in  a  field  at  some  distance, 

dedicated  to  All  Saints,  is  in  the  deanery  of  Ewell. 
In  the  twentieth  year  of  Edward  I.  it  was  valued  at 
twenty-seven  marcs ;  it  is  now  in  the  king's  books  at 
£11.  \2s.  lid.     It  is  built  with  flints;"  and  consists  of  a 
nave  only.     At  ttie  west  end  is  a  small  tower,  in  which 
is  one  belL     The  font  is  an  octagon  basin,  of  white 
stone ;  in  each  face  is  a  quatrefoil,  and  in  the  centre  of 
one  of  them  is  a  rude  head.    It  stands  on  a  small  oc- 
tagon pillar.     On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  is  a 
piscina,  within  an  arch,  and  west  of  it,  a  single  seat, 
under  a  round  arch.     In  a  window  of  two  lights,  by 
the  pulpit,  some  architecturally  painted  glass  remains, 
representing  a  porch,  under  a  three-light  window  of 
pointed  arches;    on   each  side  of  the  porch,  a  head, 
with  yellow  hair,  is  looking  out  of  a  window.     In  that 
next  the  pulpit  is  some  blue  and  red  glass,  probably 
part  of  a  vest,  as  two  naked  feet  appear ;  below  was  a 
group   of  six  heads,  in  white  glass,  some  witli  long 
beards,  looking  up.     This,  in   1805,  was  taken  away 
by  a  glazier  employed  to  repair  the  window,  and  plain 
glass  substituted.     Below  is  part  of  a  figure,  in  red, 
holding  something  partly  broken,  probably  a  chalice. 
The  pulpit  is  of  carved  oak. 
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A  few  years  since  it  was  customary  for  the  boys  of  chap.  Hi 
this  parish  to  go,  early  in  the  spring,  to  the  several 
orchards  and  whip  the  apple  trees,  to  procure  a  good 
crop  of  fruit ;  after  which  they  carried  a  little  bag  to  the 
house,  and  the  good  woman  gave  them  some  meal. 

Cattbrham  is  a  parish,  on  the  top  of  the  chalk-hills,  Catterham. 
joining  Godstone,  bn  the  east ;  Chaldon,  on  the  west ; 
Coulsdon,  on  the  north ;  and  Blechingley,  on  the  south. 
It  contains  four  hundred  and  thirty*five  inhabitants,  and 
eighty-one  houses. 

This  parish  is  divided  into  two  manors,  and,  what  is  Manors, 
singular,  with<Mit  any  adjunct  to  either  ^to  distinguish  it 
from  the  other ;  they  are  both  known  by  the  name  of 
Catterham  only.  The  one  of  which  we  have  the  earliest 
account,  belongs  now  to  Henry  Hewetson,  Esq.;  the 
other  to  Thomas  Clarke,  Esq. 

The  monastery  of  Leeds,  in  Kent,  had  a  grant  of  a 
fair  in  Catterham,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Edward  I. 
The  abbey  of  Chertsey  had  also  land  in  this  parish 
belonging  to  the  estate  in  Coulsdon. 

The  abbey  of  Waltham  obtained  a  license  of  appro- 
priation, but  when  it  was  carried  into  efiect  we  do  not 
know.  The  advowson  went  with  the  manor  till  it  was 
separated  by  the  children  of  the  second  George  Rofiey. 
It  now  belongs  to  J.  Hodgkin,  Esq. 

The  church  is  low,  and  built  with  stones  and  flints,  Chareh. 
except  where  it  has  been  repaired  with  bricks.  It  con- 
sists of  a  nave  and  north  aisle,  the  latter  separated  from  it 
by  two  pointed  arches  supported  by  a  small  round  pillar. 
At  the  end  of  the  nave  is  the  chancel,  ascended  by  three 
steps.  A  wooden  belfry  at  the  west  end  holds  two 
bells.  The  font  is  a  large  round  stone,  supported  by  a 
large  pillar,  round  which  are  four  small  ones.     Against 
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BOOK  IV.  the  south  wall  are  three  little  brackets^  on  which^  proba^ 
bly,  were  images.     On  the  north  wall^  in  the  chancel^ 
s        is  a  crossj  the  lines  of  which,  with  some  remnants  of 
letters,  are  still  distinctly  visible. 

That  the  neighbourhood  of  this  parish  has  been  the 
scene  of  some  warlike  operation,  is  evident  from  the 
fortified  ground,  sometimes  called  the  Cardinal's  cap, 
on  the  top  of  Whitehill,  near  a  plade  called  War  cop* 
pice.  The  Roman  road  which  came' out  of  Sussex  by 
Godstone  passed  through  this  parish;  the  name  is 
still  preserved  in  Stane  street  or  Stansted  heath. 

School.  ^^  At  the  end  of  the  village  street,  on  the  edge  of  the 
common,  is  a  house,  inscribed,  ^'  A  school  for  the  im* 
provement  of  children/' 


BOOK  V. 

'rOPOGRAPHICAL  8URVBV.  OF  THE  HUNDREPS  OF 
WOKING,  WOTTON,  FARNHAM,  BLACRHEATH,  ANP 
RIEGATE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

•SVJtVBT   OP.  THB  BUJfDRBD   Of   WOKING, 

This  hundred  contains  tbe  paiisbes  of—  /^hap.  l» 

ABB,  mRROW,  WilfllOROUOII, 

WBST  CLAMMir*  OCKHAM*  WiHM^SBnJM^ 

BA8T  OIiAVnOir,  PUBBRIflBT,  ▼IBLBT, 

WB8T  HOJLSLBT,  SBWP^  VOKUI«« 

BAST  H0R8LBT,  STOKB,  WOB^LBSpQN, 

AND  THB  JBOROUGB  OF  GUILPFO||P. 

Geldeford^  Gildford^  Guldbford^  or  Guildford^  Guildford. 
fhe  county  town  of  Surrey,  and  one  of  tbe  'best  mland 
towns  of  Its  size  in  &e  kingdom,  is  for  the  most  part 
seated  upon  the  descent  of  a  considerable  hiH,  in^hich 
rises  from  tibe  eastern  bank  of  the  ri?er  Wey.  It  con^ 
sists  principally  of  one  long  street,  reaching  from  the 
bridge  on  the  west,  to  Stoke  (which  is,  in  fact, «  con- 
tinuation of  the  same  street,)  on  the  east  The  declivity 
upon,  which  it  stands,  with  the  houses  on  the  hill  to  the 
west,  give  it  a  very  commanding  appearance.  It  con- 
tains three  parishes,  St.  Nicholas,  Holy  Trinity,  and 
St  Mary,  and  possessed,  in  1821,  the  following  popula- 
tion:— 

vol.  n.  p 


% 
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BOOK  V.  Houses.      Inhabitants. 

p^,p„,^.  St.  Nicholas    134 717 

tion.  Holy  "ninity 193 1134 

St.  Mary    283 1810 

560  3161 

Ancient  The  earliest  accounts  of  this  town  are  to  be  found 

in  the  Saxon  annals;  for  neither  in  the  British  nor 
Roman  is  it  mentioned ;  nor  is  it  noticed  in  the  first- 
named  till  the  year  900,  when  Alfred  bequeathed 
it  by  will  to  his  nephew  Ethelwald.  At  Ethelwald's 
death,  or  as  some  think  at  his  rebellion,  it  reverted 
to  the  crown :  and  this,  if  true,  is  a  sufficient  proof 
that  it  was  at  that  time  a  royal  domain.  It  is 
affirmed  by  Speed,  that  Alfred  and  other  Saxon 
princes  made  it  their  place  of  residence:  but  Mr. 
Manning  considers  there  is  no  good  authority  for  such 
a  supposition.  From  this  assertion  of  Speed  the  pre* 
vailing  error  has  arisen^  that  the  castle  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Saxon  princes. 

It  is  probable  that  the  town  took  the  first  part  of  its 
name  from  Gilds,  Saxon  companies  or  fraternities, 
which,  when  united  for  purposes  of  trade,  were  called 
Gilds-merchant:  and  the  latter  part,  ford,  from  the 
shallowness  of  the  stream  that  passes,  through  it,  and 
which  was  some  years  since  deepened,  and  altered  into 
a  navigable  canal. 

The  state  of  this  town  in  the  reign  of  William  I.  may 
be  inferred  by  the  following  extract  from  the  Domesday 
record.  "  In  Gildeford  King  William  hath  Ixxv.  mes* 
suages  or  tenements  in  which  are  resident  clxxv.  tenants. 
In  the  time  of  King  Edward  (the  Confessor)  they 
yielded  a  rent  of  xviii/.  and  iii.  pence.*  At  present  they 

*  This  is  abont  £\QSO.  lAt .  Od,  of  our  present  money. 
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stand  valued  at  xuJJ^  but  pay  an  aotaal  rent  of  xxxii/.*'  chap.  l. 
Allowing  each  of  these  men  to  have  had  a  wife  and 
two  children,  the  population  Would  have  been  seven-* 
hundred.  These  early  residents  were  tenants  undet 
homage,  and  most  of  them  togaged  in  trade,  but  were 
free. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  the  ancient  town  was  situate 
on  the  western  side  of  the  river,  an^,  as  the  out-works 
of  the  castle  did  certainly,  in  the  times  of  the  early 
Norman  princes,  occuj^y  a  great  part  of  the  site  of  the 
present  town,  which  fact  may  be  proved  by  traces  still 
extant,  there  is,  at  any  rate,  some  reason  for  believing 
this  statement  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  ancient 
town  subsisted  before  the  castle  was  erected,  but  not 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river :  for  our  Norman  an^ 
cestors  were  surely  too  wise  to  pull  down  a  town  which 
yielded  them  a  considerable  emolument,  for  the  purpose 
of  erecting  a  castle ;  especially  when  the  royal  domain 
on  the  western  side  afibrded  so  much  more  eligible  a 
situation  for  their  purpose.  Following  up  our  line  of 
probabilities,  there  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  supposing 
that  the  erection  of  the  new  fortress  should  occasion 
many  people  to  settle  in  its  neighbourhood,  particularly 
when  we  find  that  in  the  time  of  the  Conqueror  certain 
lands  were  granted  frotn  the  crOwn  to  one  of  the  Tes- 
tard  family,  who,  or  one  of  his  near  descendants,  built 
thereon  the  church  of  St.  Mary  and  the  old  Trinity 
church  for  the  use  of  his  tenants :  and  this  train  of  rea- 
soning will  easily  lead  us  to  account  for  the  present 
situation  of  the  town,  the  High  street  of  which,  it  is 
reasonable  to  conclude,  was  built  when  the  demolition  of 
the  fortifications  and  outworks  of  the  castle  took  place,  out 
of  the  materials  thus  furnished.    As  a  farther  proof  that 

*  Abottt  iP19S0,  present  money. 
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manor. 


BQQi^  V-  the  old  town  stood  in  the  situation  alluded  to^  we  may 
refer  to  names  still  iii  use ;  the  road  leading  to  Cathe* 
rine  hill  being  called  the  Bury,  that  is,  the  Burgh,  as 
having  been  the  borough  or  main  street,  and  the  ad- 
joining fields  the  Bury,  or  Burgh  fields. 

So  much  of  the  royal  demesne  of  tliis- place  as. re- 
mained unalienated  by  the  Conqueror  and  his  suc- 
cessors, was  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  the 
King's  manor.  From  its  neighbourhood  to  the  capital 
this  could  not  but  be  considered  as  a  convenient  place 
of  retirement,  and  as  such  was  occupied  by  our  princes 
in  very  early  times.  The  first  step  taken  with  this 
intention  was  by  Henry  II.  who,  soon  after  his  corona- 
tion, in  1154,  enclosed  a  considerable  tract  .of  land  on 
the  north  iside  of  Guildford  down,  and  convierted  it  into 
a  park.  In  his  time,  also,  there  was  a  mansion-house 
in  the  park,  probably  first  erected  by  him ;  and  here  he 
frequently  kept  his  court 

From  the  time  that  this  place  became  the  occasional 
residence  of  our  princes,  certain  wants  of  the  household, 
oh  its  removal  hither,  were  supplied  by  the  tenants  of 
crown  lands  in  the  neighbourhood.  Some  of  these 
tenures  afford  a  curious  illustration  of  the  manners  of 
the  age.  Thus,  Robert  the  son  of  William  Testard,  in 
the  time  of  Henry  III.  is  called  Gustos  meretricum 
in  curi&  domini  Regis.  Robert  de  Mankesey,  alias 
Gatton,  is  termed  Mareschallus  custodiendo  meretrices 
de  curi&  domini  Regis,  et  Mareschallus  12  puellarum 
qu»  sequuntur  curiam  domini  Regis.  Hamo,  his  son 
and  heir,  is  styled  Mareschallus  meretricum,  cum  domi- 
nus  Rex  venerit  in  illis' partibus;  and  Hamo,  the 
younger,  Mareschallus  de  cbromunibus  foeminis  sequeh- 
tibus  hospitium  domini  Regis.* 

*  Manning  has  laboured  to  invalidate  the  liidicrous  reflections  on 
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Guildford  was,  therefore,  the  occasional  residence  of  chap,  t. 
many  of  our  kings,  till,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  the 
earl  of  Annandale  obtained  a  grant  of  the  manor  and 
park  in  fee  simple,  by  which  he  was  empowered  to  dis- 
park  the  lands  which  were  declared  to  be  out  of  the 
bounds  of  any  forest  or  chase.  The  friary  included  in 
this  grant  was  declared  to  be  the  principal  house,  or 
lodge  of  the  park.  On  the  decease  of  the  earU  of  An- 
nandale in  1640,  this  estate  passed  through  various 
hands ;  and,  under  a  decree  of  the  court  of  chancery, 
the  manor  and  park  were  sold,  in  1709,  to  the  honour- 
able Thomas  Onslow,  afterwards  Lord  Onslow.  Soon 
after  this  the  lands  were  disparked,  and  are  now 
occupied  as  four  distinct  farms,*  which  are  the  property 
of  Earl  Onslow. 


the  court  of  that  time  to  which  these  terms  have  given  occasion,  and 
to  prove,  that  the  word  meretrix  was  here  used  in  an  indifferent  sense, 
and  as  the  description  of  such  people  in  general  who  terved  for  hire: 
but  Lysons,  in  the  appendix  to  the  fifteenth  Tolume  of  the  Archeo- 
logia  (p.  399,)  has  quoted  a  record  which  proves  beyond  a  doubt, 
that  the  word  meretrieea  is  to  be  tal^en  in  its  literal  sense..  In  lAher 
Ruber  Scaecarii,  'cited  by  Speiroan,  in  his  glossary  aT  the  word 
mareteaUua,  is  this  passage  : — **  Et  si  soloit  estre  que  le  Maresscall 
devoit  avoir  douze  Damoisellez  k  la  Court  le  Roy,  qui  devioient  ihlre 
seirement  k  son  Bacheler,  qu'elles  ne  flareroient  auUrcB  putaiiu  d  la 
Court  qu*ette$  metmft,  ne  Rifoaudes  sans  avowerle  de  assre  ne  larron 
ne  mesel  quelles  ne  le  monstreront  aa.Mare88cai,  et  U  dolt  pourvolr 
la  Court  de  tout." 

*  In  a  field  near  Henly  grove,  belonging  to  one  of  these  farms,  an 
earthen  pot  was  found,  in  1781,  deposited  in  a  chalky  rock,  about  two 
feet  beneath  the  surface.'  This  pot,  of  very  coarse  earth,  is  narrower 
at  the  bottom  than  in  themiddU,  where  it  is  considerably  protube- 
rant V  and  whence  it  rises  in  the  form  of  a  truncated  cone  to  the  top, 
being  about  seventeen  inches  in  height,  and  four  fedt  four  inches  in 
circumference  in  the  widest  part  It  was  nearly  half  full  of  small 
pieces  of  burnt  bones ;  but,  though  search  was  made',  nothing  more 
was  discovered  to  point  out  the  character  of  the  person  whose  remains 
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BOOK  V.       The  cAsfle^  the  most  prominent  object  in  this  town,  is 

Castle.       situated  abdat  three  hundred  yards  southward  c^  die 

Higk  street.    The  keep^  standing  on  an  artificial  mount, 

is  now  the  principal  relic  of  this  edifice.    It  is  a  qua* 

drangle  forty-Beven  feet  by  forty*five  and  a  hisdfj  and 

seventy  feet  high.    The  foundation,  to  the  height  <^ 

eight  or  nine  feet»  is  of  chalk,  abov^  which  the  walls 

are  constructed  of  flints,  rag-stone,  and  Roman  brick, 

disposed  in   the  herring-bone  fashion.     It  continues 

very  strong,  the  walU  being  ten  &et  thick;   but  is 

uncovered,  the  roof  having,  on  account- of  decay,  been 

taken  off  about  two  hundred  years  ago.    In  the  walls 

are  cavities  which  show  the  remains  of  several  apart* 

ments ;  and  in  one  of  them,  on  the  seccmd  story,  are 

several  rude  figures  deeply   scratched  in  the  chalk, 

supposed  to  be  the  work  of  some  prisoner  confined 

•  here.* 

Ejug,  in  his  Observations  on  Ancient  Castles,  has  the 

following  remarks  on  that  ot  Guildford:    ''On  the 


they  were.  This  pot  is  engraved  in  the  plates  of  nrils  in  Oough^ 
€siiideii.  Introd.  p.  ezlix.  fig.  16.  In  the  same  fknn,  at  the  foot  of 
an  aged  yew  tree,  was  dng  up,  a  few  years  since,  a  leaden  nm,  con- 
taining a  heart  presorted  in  spirits. 

*  The  first  r^resentsSt.  Christopher,  with  Ms  staff  in  his  right  hand, 
on  his  left  arm  the  fnfttnt  Jesns.  A  flgnre  seratehed  on  Ifls  gafraent, 
IkaTing  its  head  snrronnded  with  a  glory,  was  probably  added  after* 
wards.  The  second  is  a  flgnre  of  a  bishop  in  his  mitre -reposing  seder 
an  arch :  oyer  him  is  an  anUqne  crown,  and  beneatii  an  imperfect 
slLetch  of  Christ  upon  the  crosA*  Hie  third  is  a  square  pilaster ;  tlie 
eapital  is  decorated  with  Saxon  ornaments.  The  fottrth  is  im  historical 
represenUtiOn  of  the  erseiSzion,  In  whiGh  the  moiher  of  Chfiit  is 
fiiintiflg,  and  the  soldier  piercing  hts  side.  St.  John  is  in  the  attitnde 
of  prayer,  and  two  other  Sgnres  are  delineated  in  as  nide  and  inartl- 
Scial  a  manner  as  the  most  inveterate  admirer  of  the  grotesque  eonld 
desire.  The  fifth  is  that  of  a  icing  wearing  a  crown  of  a  very  antiqee 
fonn,  and  holding  an  orb  in  hia  right  hand. 
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ground-floor/'  says  he,*  '^  there  were  ibo  windoim,  nor  chap.  i. 
even  so  mucK  as  loop-holes ;  But  in  the  upper  stories 
there  was  one  great  window»  near  the  middle  on  each 
side,  the  form  of  which  was  circular  at  the  top.  As  to 
the  rest  of  the  present  windows,  they  are  all  modem 
breaches ;  and  even  some  of  the  old  ones  have  plainly 
been  altered  and  repaired,  and  have  even  had  frames 
and  pillars  of  brick-work  inserted.  The  present  en- 
trance  also  is  manifestly  a  breach  made  in  these  latter 
ages.  And  the  original  entrance  may  be  still  perceived 
to  have  been  undoubtedly  through  a  stone  arch,  in  the 
midst  of  the  west  front,  at  a  considerable  height  ;*  and 
must  have  been  approached  by  a  staircase  on  the  out- 
side of  the  walL  This  arch,  in  which  is  a  great  pecu- 
liarity, (it  being  a  pointed  one,  although  of  a  date  long 
before  pointed  arches  were  introduced  into  common 
use,)  still  remains  very  perfect  And  although  it  now 
passes  for  a  window,  yet  that  it  was  the  ancient  portal 
is  manifest,  both  from  the  stone  arch  within,  which 
exactly  corresponds  with  it,  and  differs  from  the  arches 
of  all  &e  windows ;  and  also  from  hence,  that  whereas 
the  windows  on  the  other  three  sides  are  at  the  same 
height  from  the  ground,  this  arch  and  portal  is  some 
feet  lower,  and  its  bottom  level  with  the  marks  of  the 
floor  within. 

''  There  waa  a  circular  staircase  in  one  comer  of  the 
building ;  and  there  are  also  galleries  in  the  thickness 
of  the  wall,  as  at  Rochester.  There  is  likewise  one 
very  odd  piece  of  fortification,  which  is  the  mock  ap- 
pearance of.«  false  entrance  or  sally-port  (on. the  south 
side,  and:  near  the  south-east  angle)  on  the  ground, 
seeming  to  be  filled  up  with  large  square  stones,  of  a 

•  Arehttologiftf  Tol.if.  409. 
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BOOK  V.  difierent  kind  from  the  rest  of  the  castle ;  and  havings 
in  order  to  increase  the  deception^  macMolations  over 
it  at  a^great  height,  as  if  to  defend  it  from  attacks." 

Oa  the  west  side  of  the  keep^  leading  towards  the 
souths  or  Quarry  street,  stUl  remains  the  outer  gate  of 
the  castle,  where  was  a  portcullis,*  with  the  date  1669, 
and  the  initials  J.  C,  as  having  been  rebuilt  by  John, 
grandson  of  Francis  Carter,  to  whom  this  ancient  edifice 
was  granted  by  James  I.  The  site  at  present  occupied 
by  these  ruins  is  about  five  acres ;  but,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  remains  of  walls  and  other  works,  it  must 
formerly  have  been  very  extensive.  The  cellars  of  the 
Angel  inn,  on  the  north  side  of  the  High  street,  and 
those  of  a  private  dwelling  directly  opposite  to  it  on  the 
south  side,  are  supposed  to  have  been  part  of  the  vaults 
belonging  to  the  castle.  Both  are  nearly  of  the  same 
dimensions,  and  exhibit  the  same,  style  of  architecture, 
being  about  eight  feet  high,  and  twenty  feet  square, 
supported  by  short  massive  pillars,  the  one  of  stone, 
and  the  other  of  squared  chalk,  from  which  spring 
arches  crossing  in  difierent  directions. 

CaTorns,  -  In  Quarry  street,  about  two  hundred  yards  south* 
west  of  the  castle,  is  a  suite  of  caverns  excavated  from 
the  chalky  cliflT.*  From  the  entrance,  which  faces 
towards  the  west,  there  is  a  small  descent  into  a  cave 
about  forty-five  feet  long,  twenty  wide,  and  nine  or  ten 
feet  high,  from  whence,  on  either  handj  are  4;wo  lower 
passages,  nearly  closed  up  by  the  fragments  of  fallen 
chalk :  but  by  a  plan  made  by  Mr.  Bunce,  in  1763,  that 
on  the  north  side  stretches  towards  the  north-west 
seventy-five    feet,,  opening    by  degrees    from   two   to 

*  These  caverns  being  considered  in  a  dangerous  state,  access  to 
them  is  now  prohibited,  and  the  entrance  closed  up.  Smith*8  Bam- 
ble»  round  Guildford,  p.  80. 
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twelve  feet;  from  this  passage  run  five  cavities  of  diffe-  chap,  i.^ 
rent  sixes:  their  breadths  are  various^  but  all  widen 
gradually  from  the  entrance^  ftom  two  to  twenty-two 
feet  On  the  south  side  is  another  passage^  opening 
into  a  large  cave,  shaped  somewhat  like  the  letter  L ;  its 
breaddi  is  upwards  of  thirty,  and  the  length  of  its  two 
sides  together  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet 

The  founder  of  the  castle,  and  the  dale  of  its  con- 
stmction,  are  alike  unknown.     Mir.  King,  in  the '  sequel 
to  his  Observations  on  Ancient  Castles,  seeins  inclined 
to  consider  the  keep  at' least  ail  a  Saxon  fortress,  con- 
structed during  the  tin^e  of  the  beptarchy;     It  is  some- 
what  esttradrdiniiry  that  the  Domesday  survey  Should 
have  omitted  td  make 'mention -of  it    The  first  time 
that  it  occurs  in  history  is  in  the  year  1036,  when  it  was 
the  theatre  of  a  sangoinaiy  transaction.    Harold^  sur- 
named  Harefoot,  havirig  beeh  seated  on  the  throne  by 
fte4ntrigijes  of  Goodwin  earl  oP  Kent,' in  dppostdoh 
to  the  sense  oftlie  people,  which  favoured  Hafdicanute, 
#011  of  the  kte  king,   Aen  absent  in   Denmark;  his 
mother,  Emma,  an  ambitious  woman,  fearAil  of ^  losing 
tier  illfluenee>  conceived  the  design  of  procuring  the 
erOwn  tot  lier  Son,:  Alfr^,  or  his  brother,  Edward^  the 
issHe  of  her  first  niarriage  with  Kiiig  Ethelred.    Ftfr 
this  purpose  she  dbitaiiied  HarcJd'iS  permi'ssion'to  seiid 
ibr  them  (toni  Normatidy ;    slnd  oh  their  arrival  in 
En^indi  th^  Ung,  through  the  berisnasidn'  of  Goodwin, 
^fad  suspected  EmmfrV  intentions,  gs^ve  them  an  invita- 
lion  to  speikd  a  fisw  da^  at  his  court     The  mother, 
fearfuLof 'some  design,  sufllered  but  one  of  her  sons  to 
go,  and  Alfred  set-dut,  attended  by  a  numerous  retinue 
■ef  Nonnteins.    Neal^  Guildford  he  was  tnet  by  Goodwin, 
whe;'^ih  all- the' semblaftce  of  respect,  invited  hini  to 
partake' of  some  refre'shment' in*  the  castle.     No  sooner 

VOL.  lU  Q 
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BOOK  V.  had  he  reached  it,  than  Goodwin  threw  off  (he  mask  $ 
Alfred  was  immediatdy  seized,  cooducted  to  Ely,  and, 
after  his  eyes  bad  been  put  oul>  shut  np  in  a  monastery: 
for  life.  His  attendants  were  tortured  with  horrid 
cruelty,  and  six  hundred  of  tliem  put  to  death* 

In  1216,  when  Louis,  dauphin  of  France,  came  over 

to  England,  on  the  invitation  of  the  barons,  he  soon 

possessed  himself  of  this  castle.    In  the  twenty-seventh 

year  of  Edward  I.  (1299)  it  was  assigned  to  Margaret^ 

second  wife'  of  that  kii^  as  part  of  her  dowiy  s  but  we 

find  it  used  as  a  comnson  goal  in  the  thirty^fifth  year  of 

the  same  reign,  when  Edward  de  Say,  keeper  of  the 

king's  prisoners  here, ^petitioned  that  they  might  be 

removed  to  some  stronger  plaG6>  this  castle  being  too 

weak  for  the  safe  custody  of  so  many*    It  continued  to 

be  applied  to  the  purpose  of  a  gaol  down  to  the  reign 

of  Henry  VII.  after  which  there  is  a  chasm  in  the  his* 

tory  of  this  castle,  till  it  was  granted  by  James  L  ib 

1611,  to  Francis  Carter,  of  Guildford,  in  whose  de- 

scendants  it  was  vested,  till  it  lately  became^  by  purchase^ 

the  property  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk. 

Manor  of        The  manor  of  Poyle  took  its  name  from  Walter  d^  It 

Poyle,        Yinile^  who,  in  1279  (in  the  seventh  year  of  Edward  L), 

held  certain  lands,  which  had  been  granted  by  WiUiam 

the  conqueror  to  the  Testard  family,  and  which,  having 

passed  through  several  hands,  came  at  last  into  hia  pes- 

session.    In  the  third  year  of  Charles  I.  (1603)j  Henry 

Smith,  to  whom  the  Poyle  estate  came,  l^  purchai^ 

conveyed  the  fee  ajid  inheritance  of  the  same  to  Bobei^ 

earl  of  Essex,  and  others,  in  trust,  that  the  rents,  &c.  of 

the  same  should  be  received  by  the  mayor  and  af^roved 

men  of  Guildford,  for  the  time  being,  to  be  by  them  dis^ 

tributed  among  the  poor  of  the  town,  according  to  orders 

fhade  and  instructions  given  by  him  in  his  life*tiffle«    The 
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rents  of  the  whole  estate^  according  to  the  return- made  chap.  l. 
to  parliament,  in  1786,  amounted  to  £312. 14*.  2Jrf.  To 
•what  they  amount  at  present  cannot  precisely  be  ascer- 
tained, particularly  as  some  parts  of  (he  estate  are  now 
untenanted,  and  advertised  to  be  let  Some  idea  of 
their  annual  valwi  may,  however,  be  formed,  from  the 
the  following  particulars  of  the  estate.  ITie  present 
trustees  are,  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Grantley, 
George  Chappie  Norton,  Esq.  M.P.,  the  Honourable 
Colonel  Onslow,  Arthur  Onslow,  Esq.  M.  P.,  the  Rev. 
George  Walton  Onslow,  the  Rev.  Arthur  Onslow,  the 
Rev.  Charles  Weston,  John  Martyr,  Esq.,  and  Francis 
Skuiray,  Esq. 

In  aiident  times  a  part  of  the  crown  revenue  consisted  Finn  ofthe 
of  the  profits  arising  from  assixed  rents,  pleas,  perqui-  ^^^' 
sites  of  courts,  customs  of  goods,  fairs,  markets,  &c. 
and  these  profits  were  called  the  firm  of  the  town  or 
borough  {ix>m  whence  they  accrued. 

When  an  earl  was  created,  it  was  usual  for  tiie  king, 
by  charter  of  creation,  to  grant  him  one^third  of  suck 
proceeds  and  profits,  arising  as  well  withiiv  the  county 
at  large,  as  in  every  borough  within  it ;  though  it  was 
customary,  even  at  this  early  period,  to  reduce  this 
proportion  of  rents,  &c.  to  a  certain  sum,  which  was 
•paid,  by  the  name  of  creation  money,  either  by  the 
sheriff,  or  out  of  the  exchequer.  In  1279,  John,  earl  of 
Warren  and  Surrey,  claiming  one^third  of  the  tolls  and 
.customs  of  Guildford,  this  claim  was  tried  before  the 
king's  justices  here,  and  one-third  of  such  tolls  adjudged 
and  confirmed  to  him  as  his  right  At  the  marriage  of 
Edward  I.  with  Margaret  of  France,  his  second  queen, 
jn  1299,  tibe  remaining  two^thirds  of  the  firm  formed 
a  part  of  her  dower,  together  with  the  park  and  manor. 

In  the  succeeding  reign,  the  park,  manor,  and  two- 
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In  the  fortieth  year  of  Edward  III,.  1366,  the^  toifn, 
with  ita  i^ppueteilances,  excerpting  the  park,  c^etle^  and 
gaol  of  the  castle,  was  demia^  to  the  oorporati^n  at 
the  aJMiual  rent.of  £10. 

James :  It  in.  July,  1609,  granted  the  firm  le  Sir 
Frimoift  /WoUey  arid  Lionel  Rawlins,  of  whom  k  waa 
pUKsbased  by  th^.' co^ofatibn  for  £200,  fmd;  vested  in 
them  and  their  suoteasors,  the  mayor  and  apprd^/^d 
men  of  Guildfa^d»Tor  e^r. 
Corpora-  It  is  not  .hndim  by  Ivbiefa  of  the  ancieiat  kinga  Ike 
^^^^  privileges  of  the  corporation  were  first  conferred  i  but, 

if,  as  it;  is  generally  suppoaed>  the  town  obtained  ita 
present  name  from,  some  gild  formerly  eatabtishc^  befe^ 
it  must  haye.  possessed  them  from  the  time,  of  that  estltr 
•blishment.:  ^because  the  grant  of  a  gild-merchant  ftom 
the  king  is  sufficient  to  establish  a  corporation  by  pre^ 
,8cription  for  erer.:  and  as  the  tosui  has  eertainly  been 
knowt^iby  ita  preset  name  from  the  days  t>£  Alfired, 
we  may  aafely  conchide,  that  Guildford.  ^hte:A>ate>  a  cor- 
porate town  from  the 'period  of  that  priooe's  jreign.  * 
.  A'  charter  of  Henry  III.  is  the:  most  ancient,  upon 
xef^ord  i  but  it  speaks  of  the  approved;  men  as  kn-eaus^ 
idg  body  at  thp  timet  it  waa.  granted ;  the  carious,  who 
examine  this  docum^t,  may  inquire,  why  the:terni  cor^ 
porationia.  not  used  in  it;  the  answer  is^  that  .tfaif .word 
did  not  come  into  use  till  about  the  reign  of  H^iry  YL, 
more  than,  one  hundred  and  fifty  yes^rs  after. 

The  county  court  was.  appointed  to  be  held  here  by 
^9,  second  charter,  of  the  same  prince;  and  this  was  made 
the  subject  of  general  cempbunt,  and  represented  as  such, 
on  account  of  the  removal  of  the  court  from  Leatherhead 
to  a  ^place  so  near  the  extremity  of  the  county.  .  The 
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eflbct.of.  this  remonstrance  does  not'  appear;-  but.  a    CgA^  I. 
dbartei;  of  confirmation,  in:  the  sevmth  year  of  .Ekkrard 
L  proyes.that  ibis  priiile^  was:  yielded  to  GmkiroTd'; 
and  from  this  period  wie  must,  without  doubty  consider 

it  the  county  town  of  Surrey 

,  •  Further  privil^es  were  confeirecl  by  Edward  IIL  in 
whose  reign  tibe  town  was  granted  iorthe  appnof^edmen, 
at  £10  per  annum,  for  ever,  saving  to  the  king  and 
his  heirs  the-  castle,  the  gaol  of  the  castie,  am  the 
king's  park. 

In  the  seventh  year  of  Richard  IL  the  townsmen 
having' lost  their  charters  during  the  late  insurissctions, 
petitioned  for  tfieir  restoration ;  and  the^pn^^v  of  their 
petition  was  granted  upon  payment  of  a  small  fine  lor 
tkeir  carelessness. 

The  privileges  of  &e  corporation  were  confirmed .  ^y 
Henry  VI.  and  again  by  Henry  Yll/'Vifheir  the  title  of 
rnvf^T  was  conferred  upon  the  e)iief  magistrate,  whQ 
had  been  hitherto  called  seneschal.'  The  poorer  to 
hold  two  fairs  was  also-  granted  by  ihe  king's  letters- 
patent,  and  the  inhabitants  were  eatetaipted  from  dervitig 
on  juries  at  quarter  sesdous,  and  assizes  foi*  the  county. 

In  the  reigns  of  Heni7  VUl^^  Edward  Vi.,  and  ]6Mza- 
betb,  former  grants  were  confirmed,  and  James  1.  by 
letters-patent^  granted  the  commission  of-  the  peabe  to 
the  corporation.  In  the  reign  bf  Ghai4es  tl.  as  was  tfie 
fJishion  of  the  time;  sdme  oppressions  vi^e^e  practised ; 
and  on  the  3d  of  April,  1686,  in  the  second  year  of 
James  IL,  Ghiildfbrd  was  made  the  subject  of  one  of 
that  monarch's  wise: experiments,  and  was  compelled  to 
resign  its  charters,  and  become  incorporated  anew,  by 
the  style  of  the  mayor,  aldermeji,  and  common  council^ 
with  a  chief  steward,  recorder,  bailiff,  and  town  clerk. 
By  this  charter  the.  commission  of  the  peace  became 
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BOOfcV-  extended  through  the  whole  ai^oiiiiiig  parish  of  Stoke> 
fonner  privileges  weie  codfirmeds  and  certain  persons 
were  appointed  to^  or  continned  in^  their  respective 
offices;  Ihe  arbitrary  monereh  refierving  to  ^himself 
the  power  of  removing  them  for  any  reasonable  causes 
Now  it  is  dear  that  the  charter  was  granted  de  novo, 
for  the  porpose  of  inserting  the  latter  dauae,  for,  in 
1687»  the  lung,  by  order  of  council,  removed  Thomas 
Smithy  then  mayor,  and  others,  from  their  reiipective 
offices,  and  appointed  Sir  Hugh  Tint  and  other  persons 
to  succeed  them. 

.  By  another  order,  dated  I9th  April  fdlowing,  John 
CUld  and  John  Martyr,  aldermoa^  and  others,  together 
with  John  White,  Esq.  recorder,  and  Leonard  Child, 
town  clerk,  were  displaced  in  like  manner,  and  othefs 
appinnted  in  tfanr  stead.  Boi  .the  affairs  of  this  weak 
and  tyrannical  prince  gromog  desperate,  he  waa  eom* 
peUed  to  publish  a  proclamation  for  restoring  corpora- 
tions to  their  ancient  rights,  when  Smith  and  the  rest 
were  re-instAted  in  ^their  respective  offices,  and  tiie  new 
charter  annulled.  From  that  time  the  corporation  has 
subsisted  as  it  was  left  by  James  I. 
.  'nie  approved  men  consist  of  eight  aldermen  (du*ee 
of  whom,  besides  the  mayor,  act  as  magistrates)  and  an 
indeterminate  number  of  bailifis.  The  mayor  is  elected, 
on  the  first  Monday  in  October,  out  of  the  eight  magia- 
trates,  if  their  number  be  com{dete ;  if  not,  frofen  the  bai- 
liffs ;  and  in  this  case  he  continues  an  alderman  for  life, 
and  is  eligible  to  serve  the  office  of  magistrate.  A  new 
bailiff  is  elected  every  year  when  the  mayor  is  chosen.* 
The  other  members  of  the  corporation  are  the  re- 
cOrd^r,  the  high  steward,  and  town  clerk,  with  their 

*  Rambles  roimd  Gulldfoid,  p.  M. 
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servants,  two  sergeants  at  mace>  and  »  beadle^  who  cfaAP.^L 
are  elected  annually. 

The  peace  officers  of  the  town  are  elected  at  the 
January  sessions^  and  consist  of  two  tasters  of  fish  and 
flesh,  two  constables,  three  tithingmen,  two  tasters  of 
Inread  and  ale,  and  a  coal  m^ter;  the  latter  office  is 
held  by  the  beadle* 

An  alderman  or  bailifiT  elected  mayor,  and  reflising  to 
serve,  was,  by  an  order  of  the  corporation,  subjected  to 
a  certain  fine  :  but  the  court  of  king^a  bench  now  grants 
a  mandamus  to  compel  the  service,  and  has  unlimited 
power  to  inflict  pecuniary  fines  and  long  imprisonments, 
in  case  of  refusal.  A  person  chosen  to  be  bailiff  receives 
t:ertain  fees,  and  gives  four  dinners ;  or  should  he  fine 
into  the  corporation,  pays  £60  and  gives  one  dinner. 

The  maycNT^s  staflT  was  given  by  queen  Elizabeth,  and 
is  of  ebony,  with  a  silver  top. 

The  gold  chain  was  a  present  from  Arthur  Onslow, 
Esq.  of  West  Clandoo,  who  was  high  steward  in  1673. 

The  large  mace  was  given  by  Hemy  Howard,  after- 
wards duke  of  Norfolk,  and  high  steward,  in  1663. 

The  borough  has  sent  two  members  to  parliament,  Borovgk 
since  the  twenty*third  year  of  Edward  I.  (1295)  except- 
ing at  the  time  of  the  commonwealth,  when  the  Protector 
increased  the  number  of  knights  for  shires,  and  Guild- 
ford, like  many  other  boroughs,  returned  only  one. 

The  privilege  of  voting  at  elections  for  members  to 
serve  parliament  is  confined  to  the  freemen  and  free<- 
holders  of  the  borou^,  paying  scot  and  lot,  and  re- 
sident within  it« 

This  place  gives  title  to  the  earl  of  Guildford. 

Queen  Eleanor^  consort  of  Henry  III.  founded  a  ^^^^^^ 
house  of  Dominicans,  or  preaching  friars,  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  river,  a  Httle  to  the  nortli  of  the  High  street. 
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BOOK  V.  but  in  what  yeafj  or  of  what  nuadier  it  consistejcli  is  not 
'  '  known.     Neither  are  we  informed,  what  .were  its  reve- 

nues, or  when  it  was  surrenderedt  After  the  dissolu- 
tion^  King  Henry  VIIL  built  a. mansion  on  its  site, 
which  Jamais  I.  deokia^d^  by- lease>  to  Sir ,  Geocge 
Morcj  Katp  of  l^ely,  of  whom  it  was  purchased  by 
George  Austen,  Gent,  who,  having  pulled  it  down  and 
rebuilt  it,  disposed  9f  bis  interest  in  it  to  John  Muit ay, 
Esq.  afterwards  earl  of  Annandale^  This.Doblemaii, 
IB  consideration  of  the  sum  of  £5,000^  obtained  a  grant 
'  of  the  estatej  together  with  the  park  of  Guildford,  in  fee*- 
simple^  on  which  he  eirected  the  present  mansion,  :whiob 
is  bi^ilt.  for  the  most  part  of  chalk,  with  squares  of  flint, 
regularly  interspersed,  having  an  elegant  portico  of  the 
Doric  order,  at  the  entrance,  very  much  in  the  style 
of  the  celebrated  Inigo  Joiies.  After  passing. through 
various  hands,  this  propcorty  was  sold,,  about  1721,  to 
John  Russel  and  George.  Mabank,  who  made  a  partition 
of  the  s^Une*  .  Mabarik's  share,  containing  the  site  of  the 
frilkry^'the  present  mansion  house,  and  other  lands, 
was  .pQrcba4ed^,  about  1736,  by  the  Right  Hofioorable 
Arthur  Onslow,  speaker  of  the  house'  of  comniona,  and 
JsnQw^  the.  4)ropert)r  of  .his'^oo  and  heir.  Earl  Onslow. 
TiUof.j^te!yefur^  aasemblies.aod  pubiiti  breakfasts  were 
hel4  iilia  long,  roioilnrh^^^ .  In  1794,  it  was  let  for 
barrap]|9>  wl^ch  WW9  m^d(t  sufficient  to  hold  about  four 
/troop^iofibor^e-  Tb^^w^e  ai few  years  smqe  ptilled 
do^.f>';  •  •    . .    ;,  -ji;    .  ,    •:  .i        -f        J  • 

.-^1^114  tpwn:cQ(it.ains  three  parish  diiircbes,  dedibtlted 
to  the  Holy  Trinity,  St  Mary,  and  St.  Nicholas. 
iMn^y  Trinity  (Church;  is  situated  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  and 

.  .  ron^tbe.aonth  dde^of  the  Hi^  street;. and  iwns.' probably 
ibuilt  by  some  of  the  Testar^  fiunily^  for  ilie  use^of  dieir 
.tenants^  ;  In  that  ^sjrt  of  the  bM  church  cUled  Our 
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Lady's  chapel^  was  a  chantiy^  denominated  Norbrigge  ohap.  i. 
and  Kyngestone's  chantfjr,  founded  by  letters-patent  of 
Henry  VIL,  in  1485-6.  The  lands  belonging  to  this 
diantry  have,  ever  since  the  third  year  of  Edward  VI., 
been  in  the  hknds  of  the  corporation^  and  are  still  known 
by  the  name  of  the  chantry  lands.  Here  was  also  another 
chantry  or  chapel,  called  Weston^s,  being  founded  by  one 
of  the  family  of  that  name,  at  Sutton.  About  1739,  the 
inhabitants  repaired  this  church  at  an  expense  of  £750, 
and  improved  it  by  takmg  away  the  arches  and  pillars 
which  supported  the  steeple.  The  consequence  was 
soon  observed  in  the  decay  of  the  latter ;  and  on  the 
S3d  of  April,  1740,  the  tower  of  this  ancient  church  fell 
down,  and  beat  in  the  roof,  by  which  the  old  structure, 
already  gone  to  decay,  was  so  much  damaged,  that 
it  was  found  necessary  to  take  down  and  rebuild  it 
The  first  stone  was  laid  in  1749^  and  it  was  opened  for 
divine  service  in  1763.  This  new  church  is  a  handsome 
structure  of  brick,  eighty-two  feet  in  length,  and  fifty- 
two  and  a  half  in  breadth.  The  tower,  likewise  of  brick, 
is  about  ninety  feet  high,  with  battlements ;  it  was  built 
by  Mr.  John  Garton,  an  ingenious  workman,  a  native  of 
the  town,  and  contains  eight  bells.* 

In  the  old  church  was  the  monument  of  Sir  Robert  Monu- 
ments, 

Parkhurst,  Knt  with  his  effigy,  in  his  lord  mayor's 
habits,  with  the  regalia  of  the  city  of  London  about 
him,  and  a  lady  kneeling  at  his  feet  The  difierent 
parts  of  this  monument,  much  broken  by  the  fall  of  the 
chmrch)  are  deposited  under  the  staircase  of  the  gallery, 
the  money  raised  for  rebuilding  the  church  being  inade- 
quate to  its  repair.f 

The   only   sepulchral   memorial  of  the  old  church 

*  Rossers  History  of  Guildford,  p.  58.  t  Ibid.  ST. 
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BOOK  V.  which  has  been  replaced  in  the  new  one,  is  that  of 
Archbishop  Abbot,  which  stands  at  the  east  end  of  the- 
south  aisle.  On  an  altar  tomb,  under  a  canopy,  sup^ 
ported  by  six  black  marble  pillars,  raised  on  pedestals 
of  books,  piled  upon  one  another,  is  a  full-length  efBgy^ 
in  white  marble,  of  the  prelate,  in  his  episcopal  and 
parliamentary  robes.  At  the  east  end,  in  niches,  are 
two  figures,  with  the  inscriptions,  Hinc  Lumen — Hie 
Oratia,  over  their  heads  ;  and  on  the  top  are  nine 
small  figures,  well  arranged.  On  the  west  end,  below 
the  cushion,  is  a  representation  of  a  sepulchre,  filled 
with  skulls  and  bones,  and  an  iron  grate  before  it.  On 
the  west  end  of  this  monument  is  the  following  inscrip- 
tion in  capitals : 


*' Sacrum  memorie  honoratiss*  Archi-prssuUs  J>^  Georgli  Abbot, 
qui  banc  natalib"  Guilforda'  studiis  literarum  Ozonia',  decoraTit; 
ubi  Socius  primo  Golleg.  BaKol.  dein*  ColL  Universitatis  Pnefectua^ 
&  Academie  Procancellari*  laudatissim*  prudentte,  pietatis,  erudi- 
tionis  eatimatlone  adeo  gratiam  pientiss^  Regumq ;  omnium  doctis# 
Jacobi,  Magn.  Brit.  Monarcbs  promeruit,  ut,  post  llecanaium  Win- 
ton,  ad  Episcopatu'  Covent.  &  Lichf.  mox  ad  London,  atatim  ad 
Cant.  Archie*  patu'  &  totius  Anglie  primatu',  et  ad  sacraUssi  Concilii 
Regil  scnatu'cito  subvolaret :  cnmque  inde  allius  in  lerris  non  posset, 
Goelos  petilt,  dieru*,  honorumque  plenus.  Fratri,  eidemq ;  Patri. 
flummd  venerando  Manricins  Abbot,  Equ.  Aunt,  merentisso.mttrcntiss* 
hie  sviternu*  parentat.*' 

At  the  east  end : 

"  -ZEternsB  raemorie  sacrum.  Magni  htc  (Hospes)  Hospitis  mo- 
menta Tides,  Bed  mortui ;  videris  Tlventis  etiam  vitentia.  Qudd 
pagum  hunc  utriusq ;  sex&B  Ptochotropbio  sumptuoso,  provinciie  sois 
metropolim  Aqaeeductu  specioso,  ornavit ;  qudd  primas  annoa  89 
praslderit,  du'um  optimoru'  R.  R.  Consiliis  .inservierit ;  Carolum 
pium  diademate  et  unctione  sacrarit ;  qudd  R.  Jacobi  jussu,  Eccle- 
sias  oil'  Scotis  perlustraYit ;  qudd  curft  ipsius  eundem  R.  eruditiss. 
Academia  Oxon.  allubescentift  mir&  exceperit;  sibiq  ;  tum  Bur- 
genses  Parlamcnti,  tum  auctiores  Professorum  reditus  impetrftrit ; 
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qvtnti  luec !    Bed  qadd  pifi,  patientery  lubenter,  tanta  liqaerit,  hoc    CHAP.  I. 
unum  in  ttltiuus  receBsendu^  ia  primia  censeDchi',  censeas  Hospes,  et* 
▼aleaf.*' 

On  the  cushion  under  his  head  are  these  words  :-— 
«Obiit  A^.D,  1633,  Augusti  die  4*«  A^  «tat  71." 

The  entire  monument  is  in  good  preservation,  and  is 
kept  free  from  dust 

At  the  east  end  of  the  north  ai3le  is  a  cenotaph,  Hon.  A. 
erected  by  Earl  Ondlow  in  honour  of  his  &ther,  the  "'  ^^' 
Right  Hon.  Arthur  Onslow,  who  was  above  thirty-three 
years  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  died  in 
1768.  On  an  altar-tomb  of  free-stone,  raised  near  six 
feet  from  the  ground,  is  his  effigy,  in  a  recumbent 
posture  and  Roman  habit;  his  left  arm  reclining  on 
several  volumes  of  votes  and  journals  of  the  house  of 
commons,  from  which  issue  two  scrolls  with  inscrip- 
tions, recording  the  proceedings  of  that  house  in  regard 
to  the  pension  settled  updn  him  in  1761.  Under  the 
figure,  on  the  upper  pUnth  of  the  raised  work,  are  five 
coats  of  arms,  illustrative  of  the  intermarriages  of  the 
family:  and  underneath,  in  two  compartments,  a  long 
inscription,  commemorating  his  family  alliances,  ho- 
nours, and  character.  Behind  the  figure  rises  a  conical 
table  of  black  marble,  on  which  is  suspended  a  medal- 
lion, with  nine  coats  of  arms.  Mr.  Onslow's  remains  ' 
were  interred  in  the  family  burial-place  at  M errow. 

The  benefice  of  this  church  is  a  rectory,  which,  by  an 
•act  passed  in  1699,  for  settling  augmentations  on  cer- 
tain small  vicarages,  was  united  with  the  adjoining  living 
of  St  Mary's  parish.  The  rector  is  one  of  the  five 
•persons  appointed  by  the  will  of  Archbishop  Abbot  to 
•elect  a  master  of  his  hospital ;  and,  if  unmarried,  he 
may  make  the  mastership  his  own  option,  on  a  vacancy, 
widiout  the  form  of  an  election. 
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Booit  V.  Si.  Mary's  church  is  a  very  ancient  building,  moatiy 
su  Mary's  of  chalk,  but  with  an  intermixture  of  flints,  pebbles,  and 
rubble  stones,  rudely  put  together.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  erected  by  one  of  die  Testard  family,  and 
stands  on  the  declivity  of  the  hill  a  little  to  tli0  southward 
of  the  High  street  It  consists  of  a  nave  with  two  aisles, 
and  a  chancel,  with  a  chapel  on  each  side  of  it,  former^ 
oommunicatiiig  with  the  chancel  by  arches,  now  stepped 
up. .  These  chapels  do  not  extend  the  lengjth  of  the 
diancd,  and  are  circular  at  the  east  aid.  A  little  to 
ithe  eastward  of  the  centre  of  this  diurc^  is  a  small 
embattled  tower,  of  the  same  materials  as  the  rest  of  the 
edifice,  and  containing  six  bells« 

In  1755^  the  parish,  with  the  rector's  consent,  agreed 
to  lay  part  of  the  church-yard  into  the  street;  and 
about  five  years  ago,  a  part  of  the  building  itself  was 
pulled  down  to  widen  the  carriage  way  which  passes  it 

I  on  the  east. 

"  In  this  church  was  founded  two. guilds,  or  fraternities, 
as  appears  by  the  will  of  Henry  Freke,  who  in  1492 
bequeathed  certain  monies  to  them :  they  were  called 
the  fraternity  of  Jesus,  and  the  fraternity  of  the  body  of 
Christ 
St.  Nicho-  St  Nicholas'  church,  which  stands  on  the  west  bank 
'  of  the  Wey,  is  an  ancient  building  of  chalk,  intermixed 
with  stone.  It  consists  of  a  nave  and  two  aisles,  under 
three  difierent  roofs  covered  with  tiles.  At  due  west  end 
is  a  low  tower,  built  entirely  of  an  indififerent  kind  of  stone, 

^  and  standing  on  circular  arches.    A  chapel  belonging  to 

the  manor  of  Loseley  adjoins  the  sonth  end  of  the  churdi, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  an  open  wooden  skieen. 
This  church  stands  in  so  low  a  situation,  that  in  floods 
the  floor  was  sometimes  covered  with  water,  on  whidi 
account,  in  1799  and  1800,  a  floor  of  boards  was  laid 
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over  tho  old  floor.    The  brasfies  which  were  upop  it  ar^    chip,  j. 
all  lost;  but  tome  of  the  stonea  taken  up  on  this  occa- 
sion»  with  marks  of  brasses  upon  them,  are  laid  in  the 
passage  from  the  gate-house  to  the  church  door. 

In  this  church  still  remains  one  inscription  so  ancient 
OS  the  fourteenth  century.  It  is  on  a  brass  plate,  upon 
a  raised  monument  at  the  ^ast  end  of  the  north  aisle^ 
with  the  eflBgy  of  a  priest  habited  in  scarlet,  and  a  dog 
at  his  feet: 

fkU  tscft  fttiMOaf  9ftcss»  IS«naari...iiritf<|;  fut^s  Csmatf; 
'  »iiKsla'  K  OtelUas'  $[  qv^^n  VUttax  i%iV  UtU  %ui  olitt  to 
Vii'Va  ftwtt'to'0  lie*. . . .  JBarte,  Slimo  BominC   miUes tino  CCG 
nonagcftnto  qumto. 

Part  of  another,  of  a  still  more  ancient  date,  1368, 
formerly  on  a  brass  plate,  under  the  portrait  of  a  priest 
in^his  proper  habit,  is  recorded  in  Aubrey,  but  not  now 
to  be  found  in  the  church*  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
for  Bernard  Brocas,  rector  about  that  time. 

In  Loseley  chapel  are  various  monuments  for  the 
equestrian  families  of  More  and  Mcdyneux. 

The  benefice  is  a  rectory  in  the  deanery  of  Stoke : 
the  advowson  belongs*  to  the  cathedral  church  of  Salis* 
bury,  and  the  presentation  is  in  the  dean. 

Besides  the  three  churches,    Guildford  has  a  neat  Chapelt. 
meeting-house  of  the  society  of  Friends  in  North  street; 
a  chapel  of  Independents,  and .  another  of  Calvinistic 
Methodists  in  Chapel  street ;  and  a  small  meeting-house 
of  Particular  Baptists  in  the  soutli  town  ditch. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  High  street,  and  nearly  Abbot's 
opposite  to'  Trinity  church,  is  the  hospital  founded  by    ***P^**'* 
George  Abbots  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  master,  twelve  brethren,  and  eight  sisters. 
The  first  stone  was  laid  in    1619,  by  Sir  Nicholas 

Kemp,  who  at  the  ^ame  time  gave  £100  towards  carry- 
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BOOK.  V.  inz  on  the  work,  and  £500  more  at  his  decease.  The 
archbishop^  who  was  present  on  this  oceasion^  endowed 
it  with  a  revenue  of  £200  a  year,  issuing  out  of  various 
farms  in  Surrey  and  Sussex,  for  the  immediate  support 
of  its  members,  and  £100  a  year  more  out  of  two  farms 
fn  Burston  and  Charlwpod,  for  setting  other  poor  ta 
work  within  the  hospital.  When  the  building  was 
finished,  James  I.  in  1622,  incorporated  the  members 
by  the  style  and  title  of  the  master  and  brethren  of  the 
hospital  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  Guildford,  with  the  fiiU 
powers,  privileges,  and  immunities  of  a  body  corporate, 
empowering  the  founder  and  his  successors  in  the  see  of 
Canterbury  to  make  statutes  from  time  to  time  for  its 
good  government  A  body  of  statutes  was  accordingly 
compiled  by  the  founder  himself.  By  these  it  is  pro* 
vided  that  the  master  of  the  hospital  shall  be  a  person 
of  good  character,  born  in  Guildford,  or  at  least  an 
inhabitant  for  twenty  years,  of  the  age  of  fifty  years  at 
least ;  unmarried  at  the  time  of  his  election ;  and  if  he 
marry  afterwards,  he  must  resign  the  mastership  within 
three  days.  The  persons  authorized  to  elect  the  master 
are,  the  mayor,  or  his  deputy ;  the  rector  of  Trinity 
church,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  rector  of  St  Nicholas; 
the  vice-master,  and  the  two  senior  brethren.  The 
qualification  of  the  brethren  and  sisters  is,  that  they 
be  sixty  years  of  age,  born  at  Guildford,  or  resident 
there  for  twenty  years  before,  and  unmarried :  but  it  is 
provided  by  the  statutes,  that  in  case  unmarried  persons 
be  not  found  in  Guildford  to  supply  the  vacancies,  then 
some  aged  married  man  or  woman  may  be  elected, 
though  not  permitted  to  have  a  lodging  in  the  hospital, 
but  only  to  enjoy  the  weekly  stipend  as  an  out-brother 
or  sister.  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  appointed 
visitor  of  the  hospital    To  the  brethren  and  sisters  ^ 
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ihe  old  foundation  were,  in  1785,  added,  by  an  order  chap,  r 
ef  the  court  of  chancery^  four  more  poor  women^  so 
that  the  number  is  now  twelve  of  each,  exclusive  of  the 
master*  The  funds  of  this  institution  have  of  late  years 
received  a  considerable  accession  by  the  gift  of  £600 
from  Thomas  Jackman^  Gent,  one  of  the  magistrates  of 
the  corporation  in  1785 ;  and  a  bequest  of  £2,000  con- 
solidated 3  per  cent,  bank  annuities,  from  Mrs.  Jane 
More  Molyneuxj  who  died  in  1802.  The  intention  of 
the  founder  respecting  the  employment  of  young  persons 
in  some  manufacture  within  the  town  of  Guildford 
never  took  place,  so  that  the  rents  appropriated  by  him 
to  that  object  are  applied  to  the  general  purposes  of  the 
establishment. 

This  edifice  is  of  brick,  enclosing  a  quadrangular  area 
sixty-six  feet  in  breadth,  and  sixty-three  in  depth, 
having  a  noble  tower-gate,  with  four  turrets  at  its 
entrance.  On  the  north  side  of  the  quadrangle  is  & 
small  chapel,  the  north  and  east  windows  of  which  are 
adorned  with  painted  glass,  the  former  divided  into  four, 
and  the  latter  into  five  compartments,  representing  the 
same  number  of  scenes  from  the  history  of  the  patriarch 
Jacob,  with  four  Latin  verses  under  each  of  them. 
They  are  also  embellished  with  the  royal  arms,  those 
of  the  founder,  and  other  distingmshed  persons,  pro- 
perly blazoned  and  illuminated.  In  three  of  the  upper 
angles  of  the  Gothic  work  are  angels,  holding  scrolls 
with  Latin  inscriptions;  and  on* other  scrolls  in  several 
windows  of  the  house  are  these  words,  having  a  quaint 
reference  to  the  name  of  the  founder.  ''  Clamamus 
Abba,  Pater/'  Against  the  north  wall  of  the  chapel 
hang,  a  half-length  of  the  archbishop;  an  excellent 
portrait  of  Sir  Nicholas  Kempe,  by  Paul  Vansomer; 
and  Alderman  Jackman,  by  J.  Russell,  R  A.    In  the 
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goOK  V.   sottth-east  part  of  the  quadrangle  the  master  has  hand* 
some  apartments ;  his  dining-room  over  the  gate-way  is 
adorned  with  a  portrait  of  Archbishop  Abbot,  and  those 
of  Wydifie^  Fox,  and  other  reformers.    Many  -of  the 
apartments  are  wainscoted  with  carved  oak;   and  in 
one  of  them  is  preserved  the  old  arm  chair  used  by  die 
founder.    In  the  record-room  at  the  top  of  tiie  spiral 
staircase,  which  occupies  one  of  the  turrets,  the  duke 
of  Monmouth  was  confined  in  1685,  on  his  way  from 
the  west  of  England  to  London.     The  bfetbren  are 
lodged  in  flie  west  side  of  the  quadrangle,  and  the 
sisters  on  the  east ;  and  behind  the  edifice  is  a  neat 
garden,  walled  round  and  well  planted. 
Grammar-       The  present  free  grammar-school,  built  of  brick  and 
*^  ^  *        stone,  stands  in  Trinity  parish.     The  school  itself,  sixty- 
five  feet  in  length,  and  twenty-two  in  breadth,  was  begun 
in  1557 ;  the  apartments  of  the  upper  and  under  master, 
and  the  library,  being  afterwards  added  to  the  original 
edifice.     On  the  front  of  the  building   next  to  the 
street  are  the  royal  arms ;  and  underneath,  in  capitals 
of  g(dd — 

"  SCHOLA  REOIA  GRAMMATICALIS  EDVARDI  6EXTI,  1660." 

This  school  was  founded  by  Robert  Beckingham, 
citis^n  and  grocer  of  London,  by  giving  a  house  and 
garden  ac^oining  to  the  castle-ditch  during  his  life^time; 
and  at  his  dealh  the  White  Hart  public-house  at  Brom- 
ley, in  Kent,  and  certain  lands  at  Newington.  The 
proceeds  of  these  estates  were  augmented  by  tiie  corpo- 
ration, and  in  1520  they  erected  a  school-house  for  the 
use  of  this  charity  in  the  castle-ditch.  The  school  con- 
tinued without  an  increase  of  benefactions  for  fifly 
years.  In  1552-3,  Edward  VI.  by  letters  patent, 
granted  a-  rent-charge  of  twenty  pounds  a-year  issuing 
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out  of  lands^  kc.  at  Great  Bookham^  Stoke  d'Aberpon,  chap.  i. 
Battersea,  and  Wandsworth.  By  these  letters  the 
mayor  and  approved  men  were  empowered,  with  the 
advice  of  the  bailiff  of  the  king's  manor  at  Guildford, 
to  appoint  the  upper  and  under  masters  of  the  school  as 
often  as  vacancies  should  occur,  and  to  make,  with  the 
advice  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  statutes  in  writing 
for  the  ordering,  governance,  and  direction  of  the 
master  and  scholars,  the  appointment  of  proper  salaries, 
&c.  The  office  of  bailiff  ceasing  on  the  alienation  of 
the  manor,  in  the  sixth  year  of  Charles  J.  the  nomina* 
tion  of  master,  &c.  is  now  in  the  mayor  and  approved 
men  only.-  In  1574,  John  Parkhurst,  bishop  of  Nor- 
wich, who  was  educated  here,  besides  bis  contribution 
to  the  building  expenses,  bequeathed  to  the  library  all 
his  books  on  divinity,  the  English  ones  excepted.  A 
great  number  of  other  contributors  of  books,  or  money 
to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  books,  have  sue* 
ceeded  that  of  the  worthy  bishop,  and  an  excellent 
library  has  been  formed  by  their  liberality*  About  the 
latter  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  many  contributions 
were  made  to  this  foundation,  and  expended  in  erecting 
and  repairing  difierent  parts  of  the  building.  The 
funds  of  this  charity  were  at  one  time  esteemed  suffi* 
dent  to  educate  one  hundred  boys:  at  present  there 
are  only  six  on  the  foundation,  but  they  receive  a  gene- 
ral education,  though,  by  the  original  endowment,  it  is 
said,  they  were  to  be  instructed  gratuitously  in  the  classics 
only.  The  office  of  junior  master  has  been  done  away 
with  for  some  years. 

The  following  eminent  persons,  among  others,  received 
the  rudiments  of  their  education  at  this  school : — John 
Pai^hurst,  bishop  of  Norwich;  William  Cotton,  bishop 
of  Exeter;  Henry  Cotton  and  Robert  Abbot,  bishops 
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BOOK  V,  of  Salisbuiy ;  George  Abbot,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury ;  Sir  Robert  Parkhurst,  who  died  lord-mayor  of 
Lfondon  in  1635,  and  Sir  Maurice  Abbot,  brother 
of  the  two  prelates,  and  lord-mayor  of  the  same  city 
in  1639. 

The  blue-ooat  school  was  founded  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Baker,  a  clothier  of  Guildford.  About  the  year  1579 
be  built  a  market-house  for  rye,  malt,  and  oats,  in 
Trinity  parish,  and  covenanted  to  keep  it  in  repair,  pro- 
Tided  his  wife  should  enjoy  the  profits  thereof  during 
her  life :  they  were  afterwards  to  be  employed  in  main- 
taining a  schoolmaster  at  £10.  per  annum,  to  teach  poor 
children,  not  exceeding  thirty  in  number,  £nglish,  wri- 
ting and  accounts,  till  they  should  be  fit  to  be  put  out 
apprentices,  or  to  be  sent  to  the  grammar  school.  But 
the  market-house  being  pulled  down  when  the  new 
church  was  built,  the  charity  was  dropped  for  some 
years.  Afterwards,  the  money  saved  out  of  the  rents, 
and  arising  from  the  sale  of  materials,  was  employed  to 
purchase  bank  stock  amounting  to  £12.  Is.  6d,  per 
annum,  and  consolidated  bank  annuities  yielding  £12 
per  annum ;  voluntary  subscriptions  were  also  made. 

A  singular  charity  was  founded  in  1674  by  Mr.  John 
Howe,  who  gave  £400  to  be  laid  out  in  lands,  and 
directed  that  the  yearly  produce  should  be  given  to  one 
of  two  poor  servant  maids,  (to  be  nominated  by  the 
mayor  and  magistrates)  who,  bearing  a  good  character, 
and  after  living  two  years  in  the  same  servioe,  were  to 
cast  lots  to  become  entitled  to  it  By  an  order  of  the 
court  of  chancery,  dated  1729,  this  money  was  directed 
to  be  invested  in  the  purchase  of  £400  old  south-sea 
annuities,  and  the  produce,  £12  per  annum,  was  di- 
rected to  be  applied  to  the  purpose  aforesaid.  This 
sum  is  annually  thrown  for  with  dice  in  the  council 
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chamber  by  a  pair  of  blushing  damsels  of  uilitopeach-  chap.  I. 
able  character:  and  as  the  loser  is  re->admitted  as  a 
votary  of  the  fickle  goddess  the  next  year,  as  also  the 
third,  should  she  continue  unfortunate,  it  is  seldom 
that  industry  and  virtue  fail  eventually  to  bear  away 
Ae  price. 

The  national  school  stands  on  the  left-hand  side  of  Schools, 
the  road  leading  from  the  North  town-ditch  to  the  county 
gaol.    It  is  divided  into  two  schools  for  the  different 
sexes,  who  are  taught  chiefly  on  the  principles  recom- 
mended by  &e  late  Dr.  Bell. 

A  Lancasterian  school  for  girls  is  principally  sup- 
ported by  members  of  the  society  of  Friends.  A  part 
of  the  store-rooms  of  the  late  barracks  was  converted 
into  a  school-house  some  years  since,  and  is  still  em- 
ployed for  the  same  purpose.  It  stands  near  the 
cricket-ground,  upon  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river. 

The  town-hall,  or  guildhall,  is  spacious,  with  a  turret  Town- 
on  the  top,  and  was  erected  in  1683,  when  the  old 
market- house  was  taken  down.  Its  length  is  foHy- 
four  feet  In  the  north  window>  ov6r  the  mayor's  chair, 
are  the  arms  of  England  in  the  reign  of  Elisabeth, 
and  those  of  the  corporation.  On  the  sides  of  this 
room  hang  whole-length  pictures  of  James  I.  Charles  II. 
and  James  II.  the  two  latter  by  Sir  Peter  Lely; 
William  III.  and  his  queen^  and  vice-admiral  Sir 
Richard  Onslow  receiving  the  Dutch  flag  after  the 
victory  in  1797.  The  latter  wa^  painted  by  John 
Russel,  R.  A.  a  native  of  this  town,  and  presented  by 
his  father,  who  several  times  served  the  office  of  mayor. 
The  council-chamber,  up-stairs  at  the  south  end  of  die 
hall,  is  a  lofty  handsome  room.  The  chimney-piece 
was  brought  from  Stoughton  in  Stoke,  when  that 
old  family  seat  was  taken  down.    It  is  adorned  with 
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figures  carved  in  stone^  and  inscribed:  SANGunvEUdy 
Cholericus,  Phlegmaticus,  Melanchouous.  In  1789 
Lord  Onslow  md  Lord  Grantley  purchased  the  Red 
Lion  inn,  and  on  one  part  of  Uie  ground  built  a  room 
forty  feet  by  thirty^  and  twenty  feet  high,  in  ipriiich  the 
judges  now  sit,  and  which  the  corporation  use  for 
public  dinners. 

The  corn  market-house  is  a  commodious,  modem 
structure,  standing  opposite  the  town*haIl,  in  the  Higk 
street  It  was  begun  in  1818,  and  the  first  stone  was 
then  laid,  with  much  ceremony,  by  Joseph  Haydoo, 
Esq.  mayor  at  that  time.  This  edifice  was  built  by 
subscription  amongst  the  inhabitants,  assisted  by  the 
farmers  who  frequented  the  market  The  funds  thus 
raised  came  by  some  means  into  the  hands  of  the  corpo- 
ration^  and  were  appropriated  by  them;  they  under- 
taking to  carry  on  the  erection  of  the  building,  which 
they  did  at  considerable  additional  expense. 

The  vegetable  maHset-house  and  shambles,  (the 
former  once  a  court-house,  and  the  latter  a  cock-pit,) 
stand  in  a  small  street  near  the  town-hall;  and  are 
well  supplied  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday  with 
butchers'  meat,  and  the  produce  of  the  neighbouring 
farm-yards  and  gardens. 

Two  annual  fairs  are  holden  in  Guildford ;  one  on 
the  4th  and  5th  of  May,  and  the  other  on  the  22d  and 
33d  of  November;  the  first  is  famous  for  sheep,  which 
are  sold  in  the  parish  of  St  Nicholas,  within  the  boun- 
daries of  the  town.  Horses  and  oxen  are  sold  in  the 
North  street  at  both  fairs,  and  the  middle  part  of  the 
town  is  occupied  by  the  staUs  of  pedlars,  toymen,  and 
confectioners. 

A  house  of  correction  for  the  county  is  situate  on  a 
hill  at  the  back  of  the  castle,  and  upon  one  of  the 
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healthiest  spots  that  could  well  have  been  selected  in    chap>  I. 

a  neighbourhood  where  no  part  is  unhealthy :  it  has 

a  treadmill^  is  capable  of  containing  eighty  prisoners^ 

and  is  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  best  regulated  prisons  in 

Great  Britain.     The  erection  was  completed  in  1822^ 

when  the  old  prison  in  Quarry  street  was  converted  into 

a  private  residence. 

The  bridge  over  the  Wey  has  been  recently  much  Bridge. 
improved ;  and  though  some  unnecessary  expenses 
were  perhaps  incurred  at  its  alteration^  a  graceful  and 
durable  structure  has  been  produced  in  room  of  one  of 
the  clumsiest  pieces  of  architecture  that  ever  disgraced 
a  civilized  place  of  residence.  » 

The  gasometer  stands  in  the  parish  of  St.  Nicholas,  Gasometer, 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  Wey.  It  is  but  a  small  one, 
being  capable  of  containing  only  12,988}  cubic  feet  of 
gas:  but  this  quantity  is  thought  to  be  sufficient  for 
lighting  the  streets  and  shops,  as  well  as  the  private 
residences  of  such  of  the  gentry  and  shareholders  as 
may  be  pleased  to  admit  it  into  their  houses. 

The  inhabitants  are  well  supplied  with  water  from  Water  En- 
an  engine,  which  was  originaUy  erected  at  the  foot  ^' 
of  the  town  bridge,  by  a  Mr.  Yamold,  and  after- 
wards removed  by  him  to  a  small  spot  of  ground 
near  the  Fulling  Mills;*  he  having  obtained  a  lease 
of  its  site  for  nine  hundred  years,  with  the  use  of  the 
mill-wheel,  liberty  to  enter  the  fulling  mills  to  look 
after  and  amend  the  machinery,  and  the  privilege  to  ^ 

lay  pipes  in  the  mills  and  under  thb  bridges.  By 
this  engine  the  water  is  thrown  into  a  reservoir  at  the 
fix>t  ,of  Pewley  hill,  and  passes  thence  through  pipes 
into  most  of  the  respectable  houses  of  the  town. 

*  These  miUs  stood  upon  the  site  of  the  present  flonr  mills,  near 
St.  Alary 's  church. 
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The  theatr«5  the  internal  part  ci  which  is  very  neatly 
fitted  up,  is  in  the  same  street  as  the  vegetable  market- 
house,  and  is  occasionally  attended  by  a  company  of 
performers  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Bamet^ 
lessee  of  the  Oxford  and  other  theatres.  -Ajrtronomical 
lectures,  &c.  are  sometimes  delivered  here. 

The  spital,  or  hospital,  is  situated  in  that  part  of  the 
parish  of  Stoke  which  adjoins  to  Oaildford  on  the  east, 
and    in   the   angle  formed   by  the  roads  leading  to 
Kingston  and  Epsom.    It  was  dedicated  to  St  Thomas, 
and  had  a  prior  or  master,  of  whom  mention  is  made 
in  the  ancient  court-rolls  of  the  manor  of  Stoke,  to  tlie 
lord  of  which  he  paid,  as  the  feofiees  of  the  estate  due 
to  this  day,  a  quit-rent  of  sixpence  per  annum ;  but  at 
what  time,  and  by  whom  it  is  founded,  is  not  known. 
The  name  of  prior  is  still  given  to  the  person  occupying 
this  house  for  the  time  being,  who  also  formerly  received 
a  stipend  of  £14  per  annum,  which  has  been  discon- 
tinued by  an  order  of  session ;  the  house  and  garden, 
with  the  rents  of  some  small  parcels  of  the  demesne, 
being  deemed  an  equivalent    If  Speed  be  not  mistaken 
when  he  speaks  of  a  house  of  crutched  friars  at  this 
place,*  (for  he  is  the  only  historian  by  whom  it  is 
mentioned),  it  probably  stood  on  this  spot,  and  might 
afterwards  dwindle   into  an   hospital,  and  be  re-con- 
secrated to   St.  Thomas.     Contiguous  to  the  Epsom 
road  is  stiU  to  be  seen  a  small  building,  which  is  mani- 
feadly  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  was  probably  a 
chapeL     Spital  house  has,  in  latter  times,  been  appro- 
priated to  the  reception  of  a  cripple,  on  the  alternate 
recommendation  of  the  town  of  Guildford  and  the 
county  at  large ;  but  since  1698  it  has  been  usual  to 


*  Catalofpie  of  Religioas  Houses  in  the  reign  of  Henry  HI. 
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i^dmit,  OD  a  vacancy^  any  person  who  is  recommended  to    chap.  I. 
the  feoffees  by  the  magistrates  of  the  corporation.    At 
present  also  the  court  leet  and  court  baron  of  the  manor 
of  Poyle  are  annually  held  here.* 

The  pavement  has  heretofore  been  kept  in  good 
repair  by  an  allowance  of  one  penny  on  every  load  of 
timber^  &c.  carried  on  the  navigation.  In  1794  it 
amounted,  on  29,912  loads,  to  £124.  12i.  6d.  A  few 
years  since  an  act  was  obtained  for  repaving  the  whole 
with  flag  stones,  and  removing  the  projecting  signs,  and 
other  nuisances.  By  means  of  a  turnpike-road  to 
Horsham,  the  town  has  now  a  direct  communication 
vrith  Brighton  and  the  coast  of  Sussex;  and  a 
fond  has  been  raised  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
junction  between  the  river  Wey  at  Guildford  and  the 
Arun,  so  as  to  establish  a  direct  navigable  line  from  the 
metropolis  to  the  sea  at  Little  Hampton.  These  im- 
provements sufficiently  attest  the  increasing  prosperity 
of  this  town  and  neighbourhood. 

About  two  miles  eastward  from  the  town  is  a  fine  Race- 
circular  course  for  horse-races ;  where  a  plate  of  one 
hundred  guineas,  given  by  William  III.  and  three  sub- 
scription plates,  exclusively  of  matches,  are  run  for  in 
the  Whitsun  week. 

Ghiildford  has  eiven  birth  to  several  persons  of  Eminent 
eminence.  At  the  head  of  these  must  be  placed  Ureorge  Abbot. 
Abbot,  whose  father,  by  trade  a  cloth-worker,  and  in 
low  circumstances,  lived  at  a  house  next  to  the  bridge, 
afterwards  an  ale-house,  known  by  the  sign  of  the 
Three  Mariners.  Aubrey  relates  that  his  mother,  when 
pregnant  with  him,  dreamt,  that  if  she  could  have 
a  jack  or  pike  to  eat,  her  child  would  rise  to  great 

*  M umiDg's  Surrey,  i.  p.  890. 
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BOOK  V.   distinction.     Some  time  afterwards^  going  to  the  river^ 
which  runs  close  by  the  house^  for  water^  she  took  up  a 
jack  in  her  pail^  and,  in  compliance  with  her  dream, 
dressed  and  ate  the  fish.    This  circumstance  becoming 
known  in  the  neighbourhood,  induced  some  people  of 
quality  to  offer  themselves  as  sponsors,  an  otkr  whidi 
the  poverty  of  the  parents  led  them  joyfliUy  to  accept. 
To  this  story  a  tradition,  formerly  current  at  Guildford, 
adds^  that  as  George  and  his  elder  brother,  Robert, 
were  playing  on  the  bridge,  some  gentlemen  passing  by 
were  struck  with  their  appearance,  and  being  informed 
that  one  of  the  boys  was  the  subject  of  this  singular 
dream,  they  put  them  to  school  at  their  own  expense, 
afterwards  sent  them  to  the  university,  and  thus  laid  the 
foundation  of  their  future  distinction.    In  1599,  George 
was  installed  dean  of  Winchester;  in  1609  he  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  see  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry;  thence 
removed  to  that  of  London ;  and  in  the  following  year 
translated  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury.     Though 
the  character  of  this  prelate  is  not  absolutely  clear 
from  the  charge  of  flattery,  yet  he  had  the  courage  to 
oppose  the]'  court  on  varipus  occasions,  particularly  in 
the  affair  of  the  divorce  of  the  countess  of  Essex,  and 
in  regard  to  the  king's  declaration  for  permitting  sports 
and  pastimes  on  Sunday.     In  1621  he  was  the  innocent 
cause  of  a  misfortune,  which  gave  him  great  uneasiness 
during  the  rest  of  his  life.     Being  at  Bramshill  park, 
the  seat  of  Lord  Zouch,  he  accidentally  killed  the 
game-keeper  with  an  arrow,  which  he  aimed  at  one  of 
the  deer.      This  misfortune  threw  him  into   a  deep 
melancholy ;  and  he  not  only  kept  a  monthly  fast  ever 
afterwards,  on  the  day  of  the  week  on  which  it  hap- 
pened, but  settled  an  annuity  of  twenty  pounds  on  the 
keeper's  widow.    His  enemies  took  advantage  of  this 
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cireuustance^  allegiiig  Diat  be  was  tbereby  ineapaci-  chap,  i. 
tftled  for  perfbraaijig  the  ardiiepiscopal  functions ;  but 
the  result  of  a  eommisQioii  appointed  by  the  Jking  to 
inquire  into  the  a£ur  proved  {aTouf  able  to  his  grace* 
Sosae  have  aaaerl^d  thai;  he  erected  bis  hospital  al 
Guildford  as  an  atonement  for  his  invirfttntary  Mood* 
shed;  but  this  is  a  gross  misrepDesentation,  as  ttie 
ibaadation  of  that  edifice  was  laid  two  years  before  this 
accident  happened.  The  archbishop  died  in  1633^  and 
was  intcarredy  as  we  have  ^een^  in  his  native  town.  This 
pMlate  was  one  of  the  divines  engaged  in  the  new  trai^sr 
latioQ  of  the  bible^  He  also  wrote  an  ^  fiSxposjtion  of 
the  prophet  Jonah,**  a  piece  relating  to  '^  Gpwry's  Con>- 
spiracy,"'  a  '^  Brief  Description  of  the  Whole  World,^ 
and  several  other  tracts*** 

Robert  Abbot,  <lbe  elder  brother  of  the  preceding,  R.  Abbot, 
was  bom  in  1560»  and  educated  with  biip  at  Baliol 
CoU^ge,  Oxford*  On  the  accession  of  Jani#s  J.  he 
was  appointed  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  tibat  prince,  who 
was  so  higUy  pleased  witb  his  book  "  Pe  Antichristo,'* 
ttiat  he  caused  ij;  to  be  printed  with  his  <mn  ^*  Coq- 
ms»tary  on  the  Revelatipn/'  In  1612  he  was  appointed 
regitts  prpfessor  pf  divinity  at  Oxford,  where  he  so  ably 
vindicated  the  king's  supremacy  against  the  popidi 
writers,  Bellar«eine  and  Suares,  that  Jasav&s,  in  1615, 
raised  him  to  the  see  of  Salisbury.  This  dignity  he 
eiyoyed  but  a  ^hprt  time,  aa  be  died  in  (6179  and  was 
buried  in  his  pim  cathedral. 

Mawiee  Abbo);,  a  younger  brother  of  tl^  two  pre-  M.  Abbot, 
lates,  was  bred  to  (rad^,  and  rec^iFed  the  honour  of 
knighthood  from  Charles  I.  He  became  a  director  of 
the  East-India  Company;  and»  in  1625,  was  chpsen 
one  of  the  ri^nesenlatives  of  the  city  of  London^  of 
which  he  was  lord-mayor  in  1938.     He  died  in  1640. 

VOL.  II.  T 
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BOOK  V.  John  Parkhurst  was  born  in  1511  or  1512,  and  is  said 
J.  Park-  to  have  been  educated  at  the  free-school  in  this  to?ni,* 
after  which  he  removed  to  Merton  college,  Oxford.  In 
1548  he  was  presented  by  Thomas  Seymour,  Lord 
Sudley,  to  the  rectory  of  Cleeve,  in  Gloucestershire ; 
and  in  1500  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Norwich. 
J.  RuBsei.  llie  late  eminent  artist,  John  Russel,  R.  A.  was  also 
a  native  of  this  town.  He  was  tfie  eldest  son  of  Mr. 
Russel,  bookseller,  who  served  the  office  of  mayor 
several  times,  and  died  father  of  the  corporation,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  ninety-five.  His  son  having  in  early 
youth  manifested  a  strong  predilection  for  drawing,  was 
placed  under  the  tuition  of  the  celebrated  Francis 
Cotes,  R.  A.  after  whose  death  he  enjoyed  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  first  artist  in  crayon  painting,  in  which 
he  particularly  excelled  in  the  delineation  of  female 
beauty.  In  1789  he  was  chosen  a  royal  academician, 
and  soon  aft;er  appointed  crayon-painter  to  the-  king, 
the  prince  of  Wales,  and  the  duke  of  York.  Notwith- 
standing the  constant  professional  employment  which 
Mr*  Russel's  extraordinary  talents  insured  him,  he 
contrived  to  find  time  for  other  studies.  His  Seleno- 
graphia,  or  model  of  the  moon,  which  he  began  in 
1785,  occupied  the  whole  of  his  leisure  till  1797.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  had  finished  two  other  draw- 
ings, which  completed  his  plan,  and  which  exhibit  an 
elaborate  view  of  the  moon  in  a  state  of  illumination* 
These  were  published  about  two  years  after  his  decease. 
The  great  utility  of  this  masterly  work  to  the  sciences^ 
connected  with  astronomy,  has  been  acknowledged  by 


*  Wood,  however,  in  his  Ath.  Oxon.  i.  p.  141,  says,  that  he  was 
educated  in  grammar  learning  at  the  school  adjolobg  to  Bfagdalen 
eoUege  gate  Oxford,  under  Mr*  Thomas  Robertson. 
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those  who  are  best  able  to  appreciate  its  value.    Mn   CHAP.  I. 
Russel  died  at  Hull  on  the  20th  of  April,  1806,  in  his 
sixty-first  year,  and  was  interred  in  the  high  church  of 
that  town. 

Artington  or  Ertendon  is  within  the  parish  of  St  Artiogton. 
Nicholas,  and  about  half  a  mile  from  the  limits  of  the 
corporation  of  Guildford. 

A  little  to  the  right  of  this  hamlet  stands  the  manor* 
house  of  Brabouf,  which  has  been  possessed  by  the 
family  of  the  Wights  from  a  period  but  a  few  years 
subsequent  to  the  days  of  Queen  Mary.  Mrs.  Wight, 
relict  of  John  Wight,  Esq.  is  the  present  occupant 

Near  this  neat  little  mansion,  and  on  the  north  side  of  Picards. 
the  road  leading  from  St.  Catharine's  hill  to  Losley,  is  a 
farm  house  called  Picards,  once  the  residence  of  the  lords 
of  the  manor  of  that  name.  It  is  now  tenanted  by  Mr. 
Drewitt,  one  of  the  most  experienced  farmers  in  the 
county  of  Surrey. 

St.  Catharine's  hill,  or  as  it  was  originally  called,  st.  Catha- 
Drake  hill,  is  within  the  manor  of  BraboBuf.  It  is  not  '^°*'*  ^*"* 
known  by  whom  the.  chapel,  which  originally  stood 
upon  its  summit,  was  built,  but  it  was  probably  erected 
by  Henry  II.  as  a  place  of  worship  for  his  tenants  of 
the  manor  of  Artington.  It  is,  however,  certain  that 
the  stipend  of  the  chaplain  of  this  place  was  paid  by  the 
crown  so  lately  as  the  fourteenth  year  of  Henry  III. 
and  a  disbursement  of  50«.  was  allowed  in  the  sheriff's 
accoimt  for  that  purpose  in  1230.  Shortly  after  this  it 
is  likely  that  the  old  chapel  went  to  decay ;  for  before 
the  twenty*ninth  year  of  Edward  I.  Richard  de  Wauncey, 
parson  of  St  Nicholas,  having  purchased  the  site 
thereof,  probably  with  a  view  of  annexing  it  to  his  own 
benefice  as  a  chapel  of  ease,  found  it  necessary  to 
rebuild  it,  and  in  the  license  for  consecrating  it  in  1317, 
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BOOK  V.  it  is  ipcken  of  u  being  built  anew.  About  the  seeond 
year  of  Edward  IIL  it  was  c^naecrated  by  the  bishop 
of  Winchesters  and  froffli  that  time  it  waa  osed  as  a 
chapel  of  ease  to  the  parish  of  St  Nicholas.  When  it 
fell  into  decays  and  hdw  long  it  has  been  in  its  pftsent 
rtdnous  condition^  to  uncertain.  On  each  side  of  dns 
building  were  two  small  upright  bnttre8sea>  which 
temonated  in  pinnacles  rising  above  the  roof^  in  the 
interval  between  which  were  the  windows,  thitse  on 
each  side,  with  a  circular  aperture  over  that  in  the 
tttiddle  of  the  sontb  side,  llie  principal  window  waa 
at  the  east  end,  and  there  was  another  over  (he  west 
door.  Besicbs  the  entrance  on  the  west  there  were 
also  two  stnalier  ones  on  each  side ;  and  at  the  north- 
west angle  stood  a  turret  of  a  circular  fom,  about  five 
feet  and  a  hatf  diameter  within :  this  probably  served 
aa  a  belfry,  as  well  as  a  staircase  to  lead  to  the  roof. 
The  walls  were  of  ordinary  stone;  but  the  pointed 
arches  were  for  the  most  part  of  chalk.  The  external 
wall  of  this  chapel  brnig  nearly  entire*  many  traces 
corroborative  of  the  foregoing  description  still  remain. 

From  the  eastern  aide  of  this  hill  a  singularly  romaalic 
view  presents  itself:  in  this  the  most  striking  objects 
am  the  town  of  Guildford,  an  immease  chalk  quarry 
n^r  the  town,  St.  Martha's  chapel,  Shalford  honse, 
and  the  fiuiiastic  channel  formed  by  the  original  coarse 
of  the  Weyj  winding  through  the  green  meadows^  (i( 
we  may  compare  smsdl  things  with  great)  like  a  silver  eel 
gliding  amongst  the  grass.* 

Richard  de  Wauneey,  in  the  second  year  of  Ed- 
ward II.  obtained  a  charter  for  a  fsur  to  be  amiualiy 
held  here  on  the  festival  of  St  Matthew,  which  is  still 
observed  on  the  2d  of  October. 

*  Rambles  roimd  Ouildford,  p.  168. 
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Abottt  two  miles  sauthnMst  of  Gnildibrd  is  the  manor   chap,  f. 
and  ancient  manaioii  of  LoeeW*    It  is  situated  on  the  i^^iy 

'  manor. 

parish  of  St  Nidiolas,  Gkoldford^  and  at  the  time  of  the 
general  surrey  was  the  property  of  Roger  de  Mont- 
gomery^  earl  of  Blirewsbwry. 

'^Turold  hdds  of  the  earl,  Losele.  Osnrand  held 
it  of  King  Bdward.  It  was  then  rated  for  tiiree  hides : 
now  for  two  hides.  The  arable  land  is  two  corijlcates. 
In  demesne  is  one  eanicatei  seven  viUans>  and  one 
eoUaf  with  three  canieates.  There  are  two  riaves,  and 
fire  acres  of  meadow. 

''  In  the  time  of  King  Edward  it  was  Talued  at  40s. ; 
afterwards  at  20s. ;  now  at  60s.'' 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL  Ha^  de  Deol  held  this 
manor  of  Gilbert  de  Clare,  earl  of  Gloucester,  by  the 
service  of  half  a  knightfs  fee.  It  continued  in  this 
family  for  a  considerable  period.  In  the  seventh  year 
of  Henry  VIII.  1515,  one  moiety  of  this  manor  belonged 
to  Christopher  More,  Esq.  sheriff  of  Surrey  and  Sussex 
in  the  twenty-fourth  and  tharty-flrst  year  of  the  same 
king^s  reigo/  on  the  first  of  which  occasions  he  was 
knighted.  In  this  family  it  still  continues,  the  present 
possessor  of  Losely  house  and  demesne  being  James 
More  Molyneaux,  Esq. 

This  Tenerable  structure*  stands  in  the  middle  of  a  Loseiy 
fine  park,  comprising  about  one  hundred  and  eighty 
acres,  and  is  mostly  built  widi  the  ordinary  stone  of  the 
county.  It  contains  a  hall  fiirty4wo  feet  in  length,  by 
twenty-five  feet  two  inches  in  width.  In  the  bentre  of 
the  north  front  is  the  principal  entence.  This  portion 
of  the  edifice  was  erected  in  15d2*  The  drawing-room 
has  a  handsome  moulded  ceiling,  in  the  cornice  of 
wliich  is  inserted  a  mulberry-tree,  having  on  one  side  this 
inscription,  ''  Moms  tarde  moriens,"  and  on  the  other. 
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BOOK.  V.  *'  Monim  cite  moiiturum,''  being  a  rebus  on  the  name 
of  the  famUy.  A  magnificent  chimney-piece,  richly 
carved  in  chalk,  has  the  arms  of  the  family  emblazoned 
in  the  upper  compartments.  In  the  room  are  two  small 
gilt  chairs,  the  cushions  of  which,  tradition  states,  were 
embroidered  by  Queen  Elisabeth.  South-west  of  the 
hall,  the  principal  staircase  conducts  to  the  apartments 
styled  the  kmg^s  and  queen's  bed-chambers,  the  walla 
of  which  are  still  decorated  with  tapestry.  This  resi- 
dence was  honoured  with  the  presence  of  Queoi  Elisa- 
beth, August  1,  1591,  and  many  other  times ;  of  King 
James,  August  21,  1606;  and  Prince  Charles,  in  1617. 
In  1822  an  open  portal  was  added  to  the  south  side ; 
and  in  1826  the  west  wing,  being  in  a  very  decayed 
state,  was  pulled  down ;  it  contained  on  the  first  floor 
a  gallery  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  feet  long,  and 
eighteen  feet  two  inches  broad. 

This  mansion  is  adorned  with  some  good  paintings, 
among  which  are  the  following  portraits,  all  whole- 
lengths:  Queen  Anne  Boyleyn,  by  Holbein;  Sir 
Thomas  More,  the  celebrated  lord  chancellor;  Sir 
William  More,  with  a  long  white  beard,  and  his  lady ; 
Sir  George,  Sir  Robert,  and  Sir  Poynings  More ;  Na- 
thaniel, who  married  Miss  Booth,  and  his  lady;  Sir 
Thomas  Molyneux,  who  married  one  of  the  two  co- 
heiresses of  the  Mores ;  Elizabeth,  her  sister,  who  died 
unmarried;  Sir  More  Molyneux,  his  lady,  and  their 
eleven  children,  in  one  large  piece  in  the  hall.  On  the 
stairs  leading  to  the  gallery  is  a  large  allegorical  picture, 
representing  at  one  end  the  efiects  of  an  honourable  and 
virtuous  life ;  at  the  other  of  vice  and  debauchery. 

Ash.  Ash  is  a  small  parish  at  the  north-west  end  of  the 

county,  adjoining  to  Worplesdon  on  the  east;  to  Ton^iam^ 


, 
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Seal,  and  Aldershot,  on  the  west;   to  Frimley,  on   chap,  f. 
the  north ;  and  to  Seal  on  the  south.     In  1821  it  con- 
tained five  hundred  and  eighty-three  inhabitants,  oc- 
cupying one  hundred  and  sixteen  houses. 

In  this  parish  are  the  manors  of  Ash,  Cleygate,  and  Maiiora« 
Henley.  The  first  mentioned  belonged  to  the  abbey 
of  Chertsey,  and  was  given  by  Henry  VIII.  to  the 
college  of  St  Mary  at  Winchester,  to  which  it  now 
belongs.  Nothing  is  known  respecting  Cleygate  earlier 
than  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  when  that  monarch  granted 
it  to  Jasper,  earl  of  Pembroke,  afterwards  duke  of  Bed- 
ford* After  passing  through  various  hands,  it  is  now  the 
property  of  W.  Woodrofie,  Esq.  Henley,  with  the 
park,  is  the  property  of  H.  Halsey,  Esq.  who  pur- 
chased it  of  S.  Dayrolles,  Esq.  about  1785.* 

In  the  valor  of  Edward  I.  the  advowson  of  this  church 
was  valued  at  eighteen  marks,  and  was  charged  with  a 
pension  of  five  shillings  to  the  abbot  of  Chertsey.  The 
rectory  was  given,  after  the  dissolution,  to  the  college 
of  St  Mary,  Winchester,  and  still  belongs  to  them. 

llie  church,  which  is  dedicated  to  St  Peter,  consists 
of  a  nave  and  chancel,  with  a  low  tower  at  the  west  end, 
finished  with  a  small  spire.    The  interior  is  plain,  and 
at  the  west  end  is  a  square  font    There  are  no  menu-  ^ 
ments  particularly  worthy  notice. 

The  parish  of  West  Clandon  adjoins  Merrow  on  West 
the  west;  Send,  on  the  north;  Albury,  on  the  south; 
and  East  Clandon,  on  the  east    It  contains  about  six 
hundred  acres  of  land,  and  has  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
one  inhabitants,  occupying  fifty-five  houses. 

The   manor  of  West   Clandon  is  of  considerable  Manor. 

*  Mumlng  and  Bray,  iii.  7S. 
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BOOK,  V,  antiquity^  Mr.  Bray  traeing  it  to  Ae  seoond  year  of 
Edward  II.  lS09.j  when  Matthew  de  Boville  had  a 
daughter,  who  carried  it  into  the  fSunily  of  Weston  of 
Albury.  It  paaaed  through  varioua  haads  until  1706, 
when  at  w«s  purchased  by  Sir  Richard  Onelow,  in  whose 
£aiiuly  it  still  oontinues.  The  present  mansion  was 
built  by  Thoqtas,  second  l^iord  Onslow,  after  a  design 

HaiU  ^  Leoni,  ihe  architeot,  in  1731.    The  hall,  a  cube  of 

forty  feet,  forms  a  magnificent  entrance.  In  this  aparlf 
meat  are  two  elegant  ebimney->pieee8  by  Rjrsbraek ;  die 
^me  representing  a  sacrifice  to  Bacchus,  and  considered 
as  that  ^eat  sculptor^s  master*piece  in  baeso^relieyo  | 
and  ihe  other  a  sacrifice  to  Diana.  The  rooms  are 
stately  and  convenient,  and  are  adorned  with  some  good 
pictures.  Among  these,  two  .of  Barlow's,  best  pieces, 
which  were  romoTed  hither  from  Pirford,  and  hang  in 
the  saloon,  deserve  particular  notice.  Here  is  also  a 
fine  portrait  of  Sir  Edward  Onslow,  by  Cornelius  Jansm ; 
another  of  Thomas  de  Woodstock,  duke  <^  Gloucester ; 
and  in  die  gallery  on  the  attic  story  is  a  very  cnrioiM 
paii^ng  of  the  old  house,  together  with  a  binl'a  eye 
view  of  the  vidiole  parish.  The  soudi^west  front  of 
(his  mansion  commands  a  div^sified  and  extensavo 
prospeet 

Charch.  The  benefice,  a  rectwf  in  the  deanery  of  Stoke,  is  in 

the  patronage  of  Earl  Onslow.  It  is  valued  in  the 
Liber  regis  at  £13.  lOs.  The  church  consists  of  a  nave 
and  chancel,  with  a  small  tower  on  the  north  side  of 
the  nave,  having  six  belk  and  a  small  cupola.  Aubi^ 
nieutions  the  chuveh  having  fallen  down  and  being  re- 
built, but  this  was  a  mistake,  tiM  roof  having  only  ftilleii 
in.'  The  inside  is  very  neat,  having  been  much  ovna- 
mented  by  the  late  earl,  who  enriched  the  west  window 
with  armorial  bearings  of  his  fiunify  and  of  their  inter- 
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marriages.    Many  of  them  have  dates,  one  is  as  early  ab  chap,  i. 
the  ninth  year  of  Edward  I.  1281. 

The  parsonage  house  and  gardens  are  neat,  and 
they  stand  in  a  close  containing  two  acres  of  land. 

East  Clandon  is  a  small  parish,  bounded  on  the  East  Clan- 
east  by  West  Horsley ;  on  the  west,  by  Clandon  ;   on 
the  north,  by  Send;  and  on  the  south,  by  Shire.     In 
1821,  it  contained  two  hundred  and  thirty  inhabitants, 
occupying  thirty-nine  houses. 

At  the  time  of  the  Domesday  survey,  this  place  was 
in  the  possession  of  the  abbey  of  Chertsey ;  from  this 
circumstance  it  is  sometimes  called  Clandon  Abbots,  as 
the  adjoining  parish  of  West  Clandon  has  been  known  by 
the  name  of  Clandon  Regis.  In  the  reign  of  King  John, 
a  person  of  the  name  of  Chappes  had  considerable  pro- 
perty, which  he  sold  to  the  abbot  of  the  above  monastery. 
In  Easter  term,  the  third  year  of  the  same  king's  reign, 
he  levied  a  fine  on  the  manor  of  Clandon ;  but  he  re- 
served the  manor  to  himself  for  life,  paying  for  it  yearly 
six  pounds  of  silver,  and  one  pound  of  pepper.  What 
is  here  called  the  manor,  must  have  meant  the  mansion- 
house,  as  it  appears  by  Domesday  book,  that  the  abbot 
had  long  before  possession  of  the  manor.  Soon  after 
the  dissolution  of  religious  houses,  in  the  twenty-ninth 
year  of  Henry  VIII.  the  king  granted  this,  with  other 
lands,  to  Sir  Anthony  Brown,  K.  6.  and  master  of  the 
horse  to  the  king.  It  is  now  the  property  of  Lord 
King. 

The  church  is  a  rectory,  in  the  deanery  of  Stoke,  and   Chureh. 
yalued  in  the  valor  of  Edward  L  at  sixteen  marks,  and 
in  the   Liber  regis  at  £10.  6s.  lO^d.     The  advowson 
has  always  gone  with  the  manor,  and  was  sold  with  it 
to  Sir  Peter  King,  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas, 

VOL  II.  u 
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BOOK  V.  and  lord  chancellor.  From  him  it  descended  to  the 
present  Lord  King.  The  church  is  a  low  edifice,  con- 
sisting of  a  nave  and  chancel^  and  a  tower  at  the  west 
end^  built  of  flints  and  chalk.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
nave  is  a  small  chapel.  The  interior  is  neat^  and  the 
font  square. 

Hatch-  Hatchlands  is  a  neat  mansion  with  good  grounds,  the 

lands.  . 

residence  of  G.  H.  Sumner,  Esq.  late  M.  P.  for  the 
county.  The  estate  was  purchased,  in  1749,  by  the 
honourable  Edward  Boscawen,  who  pulled  down  the  old 
house,  and  built  a  neat  residence  in  its  stead.  This 
celebrated  navigator  resided  here  for  a  considerable 
period.  He  was  bom  in  1711,  and  having  entered  the 
royal  navy  early  in  life,  was  appointed,  in  1740,  to  the 
Shoreham,  in  the  command  of  which  vessel  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  Porto  Bello  and  at  Carthagena, 
where  he  stormed  a  battery  at  the  head  of  part  of  his 
jcrevr.  In  1744  he  took  the  Medea,  commanded  by 
M.  Hocquart,  and  three  years  afterwards,  at  the  battle 
of  Gape  Finisterre,  he  again  captured  his  old  antagonist 
Hoc'quart,  who  had  been  exchanged.  In  the  East 
Indies  he  succeeded  in  making  hitnself  master  of  Ma- 
dras, and  returned  to  England,  where  he  obtained  a 
i^eat  at  the  Admiralty-board.  In  1755  he  again  sailed 
for  North  America,  and  the  evil  fortune  of  Monsieur 
Hocquart  compelled  him  a  third  time  to  strike  to  his 
conqueror.  '  In  1758,  in  conjunction  with  Lord  Am- 
herst, who  commanded  the  land  forces,  he  succeeded 
in  reducing  Louisbourg  and  Cape  Breton;  and  the 
year  following  pursued  the  Toulon  fleet,  under  de  la 
Clue,  through  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  coming  up 
with  it  in  Lagos  bay,  completely  defeated  it,  burning 
two  ships  and  taking  three.  For  these  services  he  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  parliament,  and  £3000  a  year. 
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with  the  rank  of  general  of  marines,  in  1760.    He  died   chap.  ?• 
in  the  January  of  the  following  year  of  a  bilious  fever. 

He  devised  his  estate  to  his  wife,  who  sold  it,  in  1770, 
to  W.  B.  Sumner,  Esq.  the  father  of  the  present  occu- 
pant 

West  Horslet  is  a  very  neat  village,  adjoining  East  ^^*\ 
Horsley,  on  the  east;  East  Clandon,  on  the  west; 
Ockham  and  Ripley,  on  the  north;  and  Shire,  on  the 
south.  It  was  enclosed  by  an  act  of  parliament,  passed 
in  1802,  and  was  then  found  to  cpntain  two  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  thirty-one  acres.  In  1821,  this  parish 
contained  six  hundred  and  eleven  inhabitants,  and  one 
hundred  and  eighteen  houses. 

The  manor  is  the  property  of  H.  P*  Weston,  Esq.       Ma«or. 

The  church  is  a  rectory,  the  patronage  of  which  has  Church, 
always  gone  with  the  manor.  It  is  in  th^  deanery  of 
Stoke,  and  is  valued  in  the  king's  books  at  £22.  I7s.  Id. 
The  church  stands  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  parisli, 
on  the  side  of  the  high  road  from  Guildford  to  Epsom, 
and  is  a  building  of  considerable  antiquity.  It  consists 
of  a. nave  with  a  chancel  and  two  aides,  and  at  the 
west  end  a  tower,  surmounted  by  a  shingled  spire. 
The  interior  is  very  neat,  and  at  the  west  end  of  the 
nave  is  a  good  gallery.  In  the  north  window  of  the 
chancel,  in  one  division,  is  the  following  inscription, 
over  which,  says  Mr.  Bray,  was  probably  a  portrait. 
Jacobus  Berners  patronus ;  and  in  the  other  division 
Uiius  eccFie.  Under  this  window,  on  a  brass  plate,  is 
the  portrait  of  a  priest,  but  no  inscription.  On  the  floor 
of  the  church  on  a  brass  plate : 

Ai(  t^cet  Aenrtois  JBatk^m  Qui  Mii  ir  Hit  AttgustC  a'o 
Air  iiii^  ni)*  a'te  propttfettti:  )Bra0. 

One  of  the  aisles  is  appropriated  as  the  burial  place 
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BOOK  V.  of  the  family  of  Nicholas  *  The  ancient  seat  of  this 
family  is  called  the  Sheep  leze.  In  it  are  a  consider- 
able number  of  portraits  of  illustrious  persons  who 
figure  in  English  history  during  the  commonwealth.  It 
is  now  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Weston. 


East 
Horsley. 


Manors. 


ISast  Horsley  is  a  pleasant  .village^  on  the  turnpike 
road  from  Epsom  to  Guildford^  The  parish  is  not  very 
extensive:  it  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Effingham; 
on  the  west^  by  Wisley  and  West  Horsley ;  on  the 
norths  by  Ockham  and  Cobham ;  and  on  the  south,  by 
Shire  and  Abinger.  This  parish  contains  one  hundred 
and  ninety-two  inhabitants  and  twenty-four  houses. 

There  are  two  manors  in  this  parish.  East  Horsley 
and  the  Bishop's  manor.  Respecting  the  first,  it  ap- 
pears, that,  in  the  tenth  year  of  Edward  II.,  the  prior 
and  convent  of  Canterbury  obtained  a  grant  of  free- 
warren  throughout  this  manor.  It  passed  through  va- 
rious hands,  until  1701,  when  Ambrose  Muschamp,  Esq. 
conveyed  it  to  Lady  Lanesborough. 

The  Bishop's  manor,  so  called  from  having  belonged 
to  the  see  of  Exeter,  is  not  mentioned  in  Domesday, 
but  Leland  quotes  a  grant  of  Edward  the  confessor,  of 
the  manor  place  of  East  Horsley.  Many  of  tlie  prelates 
of  this  see  have  resided  here  previous  to  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIIL  In  1536,  bishop  Harman  demised  this 
manor,  for  ninety-nine  years,  to  Henry  Courtney,  mar- 
quis of  Exeter.    In  1629,  the  estate  came  into  the  pos- 

*  In  the  chapel,  which  is  the  burial  place  belonging  to  the  manor 
house,  is  interred  Garew  Raleigh,  Esq.  son  of  Sir  Walter.  On  dig- 
ging a  grave  here  next  to  his  coffin,  a  human  skull,  without  any  other 
bones  or  covering,  was  found  in  a  niche  in  the  rock  of  chalk,  only 
just  large  enough  to  contain  it.  This  is  supposed  to  have  been  that  of 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  whose  son  brought  it  to  this  place,  and  is  said  to 
have  preserved  it  with  the  intention  of  having  it  buried  with  himself. 
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session  of  Carew  Raleigh,  Esq,  son  of  the  great  Sir    ^hap.  i. 
Walter  Raleigh,  and,  in  1699,  it  was  demised  to  Vi^- 
coontess  Lanesborough,  in  whose  family  it  has  continued 
ever  since. 

The  church,  dedicated  to  St  Martin,  is  a  rectory,  and  a  Church, 
peculiar  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  is  patron. 
In  the  valor  of  Edward  L  it  was  valued  at  eighteen  marks, 
and  in  the  Liber  regis  at  £12. 16^.  5id.  It  is  a  small  edi- 
fice of  Norman  architecture,  consisting  of  a  nave,  north 
aisle,  and  a  chancel,  and  at  the  west  end  a  low  embattled 
tower.  In  the  chancel  are  three  lancet  windows  on  each 
side.  The  interior  is  plain.  Against  the  north  wall  of 
the  chancel  is  a  brass  plate,  with  the  engraved  effigy  of 
John  Bowthe,  bishop  of  Exeter,  attired  in  his  robes, 
and  a  mitre  on  his  head.  Underneath  is  the  following 
inscription : 

<*  Quisquis  erts  qui  transieris 
Sta  pMege  plora 
Sum  quod  eris  fuera'q ;  qd  es 
Pro  me  prec'in  ore. 
Hie  jacet  Johannis  Bowthe  quondam  epus,  ezonien,'  qui  obiit  v 
die  mensis  ApriUs,  ao  dni  mo  cccco  lxxvixi*. 

Against  the  north  wall  is  an  altar  monument  with 
the  extended  effigies  of  a  man  and  woman.  He  is  in 
armour,  and  on  the  front  are  tablets,  with  inscriptions  to 
the  memory  of  T.  Comwallis,  Esq.  pensioner  and  groom 
to  Queen  Elizabeth ;  and  Lady  Katherine  his  wife,  one 
of  the  daughters  of  Thomas  Wryothesley,  earl  of  South- 
ampton ;  she  died  August  16,  1626 ;  aged  eighty-five. 

Horsley  place,  the  elegant  seat  of  W.  Currie,  Esq.  is  Horsiey 
situated  in  this  parish. 

OcKHAM   lies  between   East  Horsley,  Wisley^  and  Ockbam. 
Cobham,  on  the  east;  Send,  on  the  west;  Purford, 
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BOOK  V.  on  the  north  and  east ;  and  West  Horsley  and  East 
Clandon,  on  the  south.  This  parish  is  noticed  in 
Domesday  book  under  the  name  of  Bocbeam ;  it  was 
then  possessed  by  Richard  de  Tonbridge^  it  now 
belongs  to  Lord  King.  This  village  has  five  hundred 
and  sixty-five  inhabitants^  occupying  one  hundred  and 
eighteen  houses. 

Church.  The  church  is  a  rectory^  in  the  deanery  of  Stoke^ 

valued,  in  the  Liber  regis,  at  £1L  2ff.  \d.  It  is  in  the 
patronage  of  Lord  King,  and  is  dedicated  to  All  Saints. 
It  consists  of  a  nave  and  north  aisle,  with  an  attached 
chapel,  a  chancel,  and  low  embattled  tower,  at  the 
west  end  The  interior  is  fitted  up  in  a  very  handsome 
manner.  In  the  east  window  of  the  north  aisle  were 
formerly  two  persons  praying ;  arms  or^  three  chevroneUs 
gu.  On  the  floor  near  the  pulpit  is  the  whole-length 
effigy  of  a  man  in  armour,  and  a  woman  in  flowing 
'  robes.  It  is  to  J.  Weston,  and  Margaret,  his  virife,  of  the 
time  of  1483.  In  the  chapel  in  the  north  aisle  is  an  ele- 
gant and  well  executed  monument,  to  the  memory  of 
Lord-chancellor  King,  having  the  effigies  of  himself  and 
his  lady  in  white  marble,  as  large  as,  life  sitting  in  an  easy 
posture.  He  has  a  full-bottomed  wig,  and  loose  robe, 
and  in  his  left  hand  a  scrolL  She  rests  her  arms  on  an 
urn,  which  stands  between  them.  At  the  feet  of  the  chan- 
cellor are  the  seals  and  mace.     On  the  urn  is  inscribed : 

*^  Depositum  Pdtri  Domini  King,  Baronia  de  Ookham." 

On  the  base  the  following  ^— - 

**He  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Exeter,  of  worthy  end'sobitantial 
parents,  but  with  a  genius  greatly  superior  to  his  birth.  By  his  in- 
dustry, prudence,  learning,  and  virtue,  he  raised  himself  to  the  highest 
character  and  reputation,  and  to  the  highest  posts  and  dignities.  He 
applied  himself  to  his  studies  in  the  Middle  Temple  ;  and  to  an  exact 
and  complete  knowledge  in  all  the  history  and  parts  of  the  law,  Added 
the  most  extensito  learniog,  theological  and  civil.    He  was  chosen 
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a  member  of  the  house  of  commons  in  the  year  1690 ;  recorder  of  the    chAP.  I. 

city  of  London  in  the  year  1706 ;  made  chief-justice  of  the  common   — ^-— 

pleas  1714 ;  at  the  accession  of  King  George  I.  created  Lord  Ring, 

of  Ockham,  and  raised  to  the  post  and  dignity  of  ford-high-chancellor 

of  Great  Britain  1785 ;  under  the  labours  and  fatigues  of  which  weighty 

place  sinking  into  a  paralytic  disease,  he  resigned  it,  Not.  89, 1788; 

and  died  July  82,  1734  ;  aged  slxty-flTe.    A  friend  to  true  religion 

and  liberty.    He  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Richard  Seys,  of  Bover- 

ton,  in  Glamorganshire,  Esq.  with  whom  he  liyed  to  the  day  of  his 

death  in  perfect  love  and-  happiness,  and  left  issue  four  sons,  John, 

now  Lord  King,  Peter,  William,  and  Thomas,-  and  two  daughtera« 

Elizabeth  and  Anne.'* 

Ockham  park  is  the  seat  of  Lord  King,  by  whose  Ockham 
ancestor.  Sir  Peter  King,  lord  high  chancellor,  and 
baron  King  of  Ockham,  this  estate  was  purchased 
in  1711,  of  the  Sutton  family.  The  grounds  have  lately 
been  much  improved,  the  piece  of  water  enlarged,  and 
the  whole  adapted  to  the  modem  taste. 

William  Ockham,  a  celebrated  philosopher  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  was,  according  to  Camden,  a  native  of 
this  place.  He  was  a  disciple  of  the  famous  Duns 
Scotas,  whose  principles,  however,  be  afterwards  at- 
tacked. Having  incurred  the  censure  of  the  pope  by 
pleading  for  the  poverty  of  the  clergy,  he  renounced  his 
allegiance  to  his  holiness,  and  being  supported  by  the 
emperor  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  at  whose  court  he  was  en- 
tertained, he  asserted  the  independence  of  all  upon  him 
in  temporals  with  such  energy,  that  the  pope  repenting 
of  his  rash  proceedings,  absolved  him  from  excommuni- 
cation, and  gave  him  the  title  of  the  Invincible  Doctor. 
He  died  in  1330,  and  was  buried  at  Munich,  in  Bavaria, 
leaving  behind  him  many  polemical  tracts,  a  few  of 
which  have  been  published. 

The  small  parish  of  Merrow  adjoins  West  Clandon  Merrow. 
on  the  east ;  Stoke,  on  the  west ;  the  last  parish,  and 
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BOOK  V.  Send^  on  the  north ;  and  St  Martha's  and  Albnry^  on 
the  south.  A  large  part  of  this  parish  is  open  down^ 
and  when  George  I.  was  at  Liord  Onslow's^  at  Clandon, 
he  gave  a  plate  of  one  hundred  guineas  to  be  run  for  on 
this  down.  These  races  have  latterly  declined.  This 
parish  contains  two  hundred  and  forty  inhabitants^  occu- 
pying forty-four  houses. 

At  the  time  of  the  Domesday  survey  this  parish 
seems  to  have  been  part  of  Stpke^  and  in  the  Testa  de 
Nevil  it  appears  that  some  portion  of  it  was  royal 
demesne.    It  is  now  the  property  of  Earl  Onslow. 

Church.  In  the  reign  of  King  John  the  advowson  of  the  church 

was  in  the  gift  of  the  king^  and  valued  at  fifteen  marks. 
Henry  III.  gave  it  to  the  prioress  and  nuns  of  St 
Margaret  of  Ivinghoe,  Buckinghamshire.  After  passing 
through  various  hands  subsequent  to  the  dissolution  of  I 
religious  houses^  it  became^  and  is  now^  the  property  of 
Earl  Onslow.  It  is  a  rectory,  valued  in  the  king's  books 
at  £9.  Os.  2\d.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  is  a  structure  of  considerable  antiquity.  It 
consists  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  with  a  south  aisle,  divided 
from  the  former  by  three  circular  arches  resting  on  cylin- 
ders. At  the  west  end  is  a  good  tower  and  spire.  In 
1806  the  church,  was  repewed  in  a  handsome  manner, 
and  a  new  pulpit  of  cedar  was  erected  at  the  expense 
of  the  patron.  The  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  is  enclosed 
as  a  cemetery  for  the  noble  family  of  Onslow. 

Send  .  The  parish  of  Send  is  bounded  on  part  of  the  west 

and.  north  by  the  river  Wey ;  on  the  east,  by  Ockham ; 
on  the  west,  by  Worplesdon;  and  on  the  north  by 
Woking.  In  1803,  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed 
for  enclosing  the  common  lands  in  this  parish,  contain- 
ing nearly  six  hundred  acres.    This  place,  including  the 
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chapelry  of  Ripley,  has  one  thousand  two  hundred  and    ^"^^'  ^' 
eighty-three  inhabitants,  occupying  two   hundred   and 
forty  houses. 

In  this  parish  are  the  manors  of  Send,  with  Ripley,  Manors. 
Dedswell,   and   Papworth ;    all  have   passed    through 
various  families,  and  are   now  united,   and  belong  to 
Earl  Onslow. 

The  church  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  deanery  of  Stoke,  Church, 
and  is  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  It  is  valued  in 
the  Liber  regis  at  £8.  I8s.  l^d.  and  is  in  the  patronage 
of  Earl  Onslow.  It  is  a  large  structure,  comprising  a 
nave  and  chancel,  with  an  embattled  tower  at  the  west 
end.  There  are  several  monuments  in  the  interior,  but 
none  particularly  worthy  of  notice. 

In  this  parish,  on  a  spot  formerly  called  "  Aldebury,'* 
stood  Newark  priory,  also  denominated  Newsted,  or 
de  Novo  Loco.  It  was  founded  during  the  reign  of 
Richard  I.  by  Ruald  de  Calva,  and  Beatrix  de  Sandes, 
his  wife,  for  black,  or  regular,  canons  of  the  order  of 
St  Augustine,  and  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  and 
SL  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  The  estates  with  which 
this  establishment  was  endowed  were  confirmed  to  it  by 
the  charters  of  Henry  III.  and  Edward  I.  and  were 
estimated,  at  the  dissolution,  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of 
Henry  VIII.  to  be  of  the  clear  value  of  £258.  1I«.  Ud. 
per  annum.  The  last  prior,  Richard  Lippiscomb,  had 
an  annual  pension  of  £40  assigned  him.  In  1536  the 
site  of  the  monastery  and  its  possessions  were  granted 
by  Henry  VIII.  to  Sir  Anthony  Brown;  whose  de- 
cendant,  Henry,  Lord  Viscount  Montacute,  sold  the 
estate,  about  1711,  to  Sir  Richard  Onslow,  from  whom 
it  descended  to  Earl  Onslow,  the  present  proprietor. 

Part  of  the  church  is  now  all  that  remains  of  this  edi- 
fice.    The  other  buildings  have,  from  time  to  time, 
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Grove. 


Ripley. 


BOOK  V.  been  pulled  down^  for  the  sake  of  the  stones,  which 
were  used  to  mend  the  roads.  The  whole  would  pro- 
bably have  been  demolished,  but  for  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  father  of  the  present  owner,  whose  taste 
preserved  this  ancient  monument  of  the  piety  of  our 
forefathers. 

Send  grove,  in  this  parish,  is  the  seat  of  Sergeant 
Onslow. 

Ripley,  a  tithing  in  the  parish  of  Send,  is  said  to 
have  been  the  birth-place  of  George  Ripley,  a  famous 
alchymist  and  Carmelite  friar  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Bishop  Tanner^  however,  informs  us  that  he  was  a 
native  of  Lincolnshire ;  and  his  being  a  monk  of  Boston 
renders  this  account  the  more  probable.  Fuller  makes 
him  a  Yorkshireman,  and  tells  a  wonderful  story  of  his 
giving  £100,000  a-year  to  the  knights  of  Rhodes,  to 
enable  them  to  carry  on  the  war  with  the  Turks.* 

The  chapel  is  a  small  edifice,  apparently  of  the  time 
of  Henry  III.  and  contains  a  few  monuments. 


Chapel. 


Stoke.  The  parish  of  Stoke  adjoins  Guildford,  on  the  west 

and  south ;  Worplesdon  and  Woking,  on  tlie  north  ;  and 
Merrow  on  the  east.  In  1821  this  parish  contained  one 
thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty  inhabitants,  and  one 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  houses.  It  is  noticed  in  Domes- 
day as  being  in  tlie  possession  of  the  king,  and  as  being 
part  of  the  crown  lands  since  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
confessor.  It  continued  to  be  the  property  of  the  crown 
until  the  sixth  year  of  John,  1204,  who,  by  a  charter, 
granted  it,  with  all  its  appurtenances,  to  the  church  of 
St.  Paul,  London.  On  the  deprivation  of  Bonner,  bishop 
of  London,  in  the  first  year  of  Elizabeth,  it  again  came 


*  Gougb's  Camden. 
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into  the  hands  of  the  crown,  and  was  granted  to  various    CHAP.  l. 
persons ;  it  is  now  in  the  possession  of  N.  Hillier,  Esq. 

The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  is  Church* 
a  rectory,  in  the  deanery  of  Stoke,  valued  in  the  twen- 
tieth year  of  Edward  I.  at  thirty  marks  per  annum,  in 
the  liber  regis  at  £18.  Os.  5d.  Patron,  H.  Paynter,  Esq. 
It  is  a  plain  edifice  of  flint  and  stone,  and  consists  of  a 
nave,  chancel,  and  north  aisle,  with  a  tower  at  the  west 
end.  The  interior  is  very  neat,  and  there  is  a  good 
organ,  the  gift  of  the  late  W.  Aldersey,  Esq. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  aisle  is  Stoughton's  chapel. 
Here  are  several  long  Latin  monumental  inscriptions, 
chiefly  on  brass  plates,  for  various  individuals  of  the 
family  of  that  name.     The  following  lines  on  Sir  Lau- 
rence Stoughton,  Knt  deceased  in  his  sixty-second  year, 
in  1615;  and. Rose  his  lady,  who  bore  him  seventeen 
children,  and  died  in   1632,  aged  seventy-five,  afibrd 
a  good  specimen  of  those  plays  upon  words,  in  which 
that  punning  age  lost  no  opportunity  of  indulging : — 
"Nomina  natone  sunt  83nmbola,  saepeque  Sortis 
Omnia  venture,  sit  bona,  sitve  mala. 
Hinc  tibi  Laurenii,  de  Lauro  nome'  et  omen  ; 

Florida  Laurus  eras,  vivida  Lauras  eras. 
Lauras  eras  prim-^  Phoebo  sacrata  juvent^, 
Laurus  eras  pulchrae  consociata  Rosce. 
Quam  bene  conveniunt  et  in  un^  sede  morantur 

Sioughioniit  Laurus  florida,  pulchra  Rosa  ! 
Pulchra  Rosa  et  rara  hsec  sine  spin^,  fertilis  ilia. 

Sic  mult^  et  carpt^  sic  cito  prole  parens. 
Arboreas  inter  proles  velut  optima  Laurus, 
Sic  inter  frutices  optima  pulchra  Rosa. 
Suavis  odor  restat  carptse  Lauroq ;  Rosseq ; 

Null!  no'  parti  gratus  odorq ;  mauet. 
£n  hoc  Laurentum  dioas,  dicasq ;  Roseium, 
Hie  Rosa  radices,  hie  quoq ;  Laurus  agit/' 
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On  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  is  an  inscription,  in 
white  marble,  to  the  memory  of  the  Right  Hon.  Jere- 
miah Dyson,  who  died  in  1776,  aged  fifty-four,*  and, 
with  several  of  his  family,  was  interred  here. 
Dr.  Price.  In  the  same  place  is  buried  James  Price,  M.  D. 
F.  R.  S.  who  died  in  1783,  aged  twenty-five  years. 
This  gentleman  had  an  independent  fortune,  was  of 
Oriel  college,  Oxford,  and  took  a  bachelor^s  degree 
in  physic.  In  1782  he  published  an  account  of  some 
experiments  on  mercury,  silver,  and  gold,  made  at 
Guildford,  in  May,  1782,  in  presence  of  many  gentlemen, 
to  whom  he  appeals  for  the  truth  of  his  account,  without 
the  slightest  fear  of  contradiction  or  dissent.  It  appears 
that  mercury  was  thrown  into  a  crucible,  placed  on  a 
fire,  and  after  other  ingredients  had  been  thrown  in,  a 
certain  red  powder,  furnished  by  him,  was  added.  The 
crucible,  in  due  time,  was  cooled  and  broken,  when  a 
globule  of  yellow  metal  was  found  at  the  bottom,  which 
proved  to  be  pure  gold.  In  other  experiments,  a  white 
powder  produced  silver ;  and  in  others  the  red  powder 
transmuted  this  silver  into  gold.  His  experiments  had 
hastily  procured  him  the  degree  of  M .  D.  at  Oxford, 
and  an  introduction  into  the  Royal  Society :  but  having 

*  Mr.  DysoD  having  been  sometime  clerk-aasistant  of  tlie  house  of 
commons,  was  appointed  principal  clerk  in  February  1747-8,  in  the 
room  of  Nicholas  Hardinge,  Esq.  who  had  retired.  In  May,  1709, 
he  was  made  joint  secretary  to  the  treasury,  and  secretary  to  the  first 
lord  ;  and  haying  resigned  his  clerkship  of  the  house  of  commons  in 
the  month  of  August  following,  was,  in  January  176S,  elected  a  repre- 
sentatiye  for  the  borough  of  Galne.  After  this  he  was  successively 
appointed  a  lord  of  trade  in  1764 ;  a  lord  of  the  treasury  1766 ;  and 
cofferer  of  the  household  in  1774,  which  last  office  he  held  UU  his 
death.  He  purchased  the  manor  of  Stoke  of  Nicholas  Turner,  Esq. 
but  it  was  again  sold  in  1780,  by  his  son  and  heir,  Jeremiah,  to 
George  Vansittart,  EMq.-^BeauUes  qf  &ijiUmd  and  WaUi, 
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declined  a  repetition  of  his  experimeDts,  or  a  discovery   chap.  f. 


of  bis  process^  doubts  of  the  reality  were  suggested.  In 
the  introduction  to  his  account,  he  asks  the  candid  and 
impartial  by  what  arts  of  deceit  mercury  can  be  pre- 
vented from  boiling  in  a  red  heat;  or,  when  actually 
boiling  and  evaporating,  it^Aould  be  almost  instanta* 
neoudy  fixed,  by  the  addition  of  a  substance  not  above 
one  480lfa  part  of  its  weight  He  also  asks  those  who 
knew  his  situation,  what  could  induce  him  to  take  such 
laborious  and  sinister  methods  of  acquiring  fame,  pos-* 
sessed,  as  he  was,  of  total  independence,  and  of  chemical 
reputation*  He  afterwards  says,  that  ''the  whole  of 
the  materials  producing  the  extraordinary  change  in  the 
metal  employed  was  expended  in  forming  the  processes; 
nor  can  the  author  furnish  himself  with  a  second  por* 
tion,  but  by  a  process  equally  tedious  and  operose; 
whose  efiects  he  has  recently  experienced  to  be  injurious 
to  his  health,  and  of  which  he  must,  therefore^  avoid 
the  repetition/'  This  mode  of  answering  inquiries  was 
not  satis£aictory  to  the  public ;  but  an  end  was  put  to 
them  by  his  sudden  death  in  July  the  following  year.* 

By  the  side  of  the  road  leading  from  Guildford  to  Hospital. 
Stoke  church  is  a  neat  brick  hospital,  erected  for  six 
widows  in  1796,  by  Mr.  William  Parson,  formerly  a 
draper  of  Guildford,  and  endowed  with  £3700,  in  the 
three  per  cent,  consolidated  annuities.  The  widows 
must  be  not  less  than  sixty  years  of  age,  chosen  out  of 
Stoke ;  or>  if  such  cannot  be  found  there,  out  of  the  ad* 
joining  parish  of  Worplesdon. 

Stoke  pariL  was  formed  out  of  various  estates,  pur- 
chased by  the  late  William  Aldersey,  Esq.  Before  his 
death,  in  1800,  he  sold  a  farm,  called  BuUen's  hill,  to 

*  Manning,  vol.  i.  p.  180. 
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^oof^  v«  Richard  Henry  Budd^  Esq.  who  has  built  a  new  house 
upon  it  The  remainder  of  his  estate  he  devised  to  hiil 
wife^  who^  in  1801,  disposed  of  it  to  Nathaniel  Hillier, 
Esq. ;  and  it  is  now  the  property  of  the  Hon.  T.  C.  On- 
slowy  third  son  of  Lord  Cranley^  and  M.  P.  for  Guild- 
ford, who  married  his  dai^ghter. 
stottffhton.  Stoughton  was,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  resi- 
dence of  a  family  of  the  same  name,  of  which  Nicholas, 
was,  in  1660-1,  created  a  baronet;  but  the  title  became 
extinct  on  the  death  of  his  son.  Sir  Laurence,  without 
issue,  in  1691-2.  The  mansion,  called  Stoughton 
place,  w^  situated  on  a  delightful  eminence  in  the 
mindle  of  the  manor.  On  the  dispersion  of  the  estate 
the  house  'Was  pulled  down ;  and  the  site  of  it,  being  a 
ploughed  field  of  about  six  acres,  with  parts  of  the  ancient 
moats  remaining,  is  still  known  by  the  name  of  Stough- 
ton gardens.  This  spot  was  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  demesne  lands,  which,  with  the  manor,  were  ab- 
sorbed in  that  of  Stoke. 
Wood-  Woodbridge   house,    in    Stoke,  belonged    to    John 

hoase.         Creu26,  Esq.  high  sheriff  of  the  county  in  1788. 

Purbiigbt.  PuRBRiGHT  is  a  small  parish,  situate  between  the 
parishes  of  Bisley,  on  the  north';  Worplesdon,  on  the 
south ;  Woking,  on  the  east ;  and  Ash,  on  the  west.  It 
is  not  mentioned,  in  Domesday  book,  being  at  that 
period  part  of  the  manor  of  Woking.  This  parish  has 
four  hundred  and  seventy  two  inhabitants,  occupying 
sixty-nine  houses. 

Mauor.  The  manor  appears  to  have  belonged  to  many  cele- 

brated persons  in  English  history,*  it  is  now  the  pro- 
perty of  H.  Halsey,  Esq. 

*  ManDing  and  Bray's  Surrey,  vol.  i.  p.  140. 
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The  benefice  is  a  curacy,  originally  dependent  on  the    CHAP,  i. 
rectory  of  Woking,  but  since  the  dissolution  of  religious 
houses,  rendered  perpetual,  upder  a  license  from  the 
ordinary ;  the  curate's  stipend  being  paid  by  the  impro- 
priator, who  is  lord  of  the  manor. 

The  chapel,  which  is  dedicated  to  St  Michael,  is  Chapel, 
small,  and  has  no  aisles.     On  the  roof^  at  the  west  end, 
is  a  bell  turret.     The  entire  building  was  rebuilt  in 
1785. 

The  small  parish  and  manor  of  Wakborouoh  is  Wanbo- 
situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  leading  from  Guildford  to  ^^^  * 
Famham.  It  adjoins  St  Nicholas^  Guildford,  and 
Compton,  on  the  east;  Seal,  on  the  west;  Ash,  and 
Worplesdon,  on  the  north;  and  Puttenham  on  the 
south.  The  waste  land  of  this  parish  was  enclosed  by 
an  act  of  parliament  passed  in  1803 ;  it  amounted  to 
dghty  acres.  In  1821,  this  parish  contained  one  hun» 
dred  and  seven  inhabitants,  occupying  twenty-one  houses. 

In  Domesday  book  it  appears,  Godfrey  de  Mande- 
viUe  held  ^' Weneberge ;"  it  subsequently  passed  into 
the  family  of  Longespee,  and  in  the  twenty-eighth  year 
of  Henry  VIIL  was  granted,  with  the  abbey  of  Waver« 
ley  and  other  possessions,  to  William  Fitzwilliam,  earl 
of  Southampton.  It  is  now  the  property  of  Earl  On- 
slow. 

The  church  is  not  mentioned  in  the  valor  of  Ed- 
ward I.  and  the  appropriation  has  not  been  met  with. 

The  monks  of  Waverley  abbey,  probably,  supplied 
the  cure  with  one  of  their  own  fraternity.  When  the 
impropriation  came  into  lay  hands,  no  care  was  taken 
to  provide  a  stipend  for  a  curate.  A  register,  however, 
was  procured,  and  there  are  entries  from  1561.  The 
church  is  dedicated  to  St  Bartholomew,  and  stands 
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BOOK  V.  near  the  mansion-house.  It  has  been  disused  for  a 
considerable  period^  and  is  now  converted  into  an  out- 
house for  farming  purposes.  There  are  no  monuments 
or  inscriptions. 


Windle- 
tham. 


Manors. 


Charch. 


Work- 
house. 


WiNDLESHAM  is  a  large  parish,  situated  at  the  northern 
edge  of  the  county.  It  adjoins  Egham,  on  the  east; 
Frimley  and  Sandhurst,  on  the  west ;  Sunning  hill  and 
Old  Windsor,  on  the  north;  and  Chobham,  on  the 
south. 

There  are  several  manors  in  this  parish.  The  manor 
of  Windlesham  was  given  by  Edward  the  confessor 
to  the  church  of  Westminster.  At  the  dissolution, 
Henry  VIII.  granted  it  to  St  John's  college,  Cambridge! 
who  are  the  present  lords.  The  manor  of  Fosters 
belongs  to  Earl  Onslow,  as  does  the  manor  of  Bag- 
shot 

The  church  of  Windlesham,  dedicated  to  St  John 
the  Baptist,  is  a  rectory  in  the  deanery  of  Stoke,  valued 
in  the  valor  of  Edward  I.  at  twelve  marks,  in  the  king's 
books  at  £10*  9s,  Id.  It  is  in  the  patronage  of  the  king. 
The  church  stands  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Bagshot 
The  ancient  building  was  burnt  by  lightning,  June 
20,  1676,  and  was  rebuilt  in  1680,  as  appears  by  an 
inscription  on  the  jfest  wall.  The  whole  is  built  of 
bricks,  and  consists  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  with  an  em- 
battled tower  at  the  west  end. 

The  workhouse  on  Bagshot  green  was  erected  in 
1761,  at  the  expense  of  J.  Butler,  Esq. 


Woking.  WoKiNo,  situated  on  the  Wey,  about  five  miles  below 
Guildford,  though  it  gives  name  to  the  hundred,  and 
had  formerly  a  weekly  market,  is  but  a  small  and  incon- 
siderable place.    In  1821,  according  to  the  population 
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returns^  this  parish  contained  one  thousand  eight  hnn-   c»AP.  I. 
dred  and  ten  inhabitants,  occupying  three  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  houses. 

At  the  time  of  the  Domesday  survey,  the  lordship  of  Manor. 
'*  Wochinges,''  which  is  extensive,  belonged  to  the 
royal  demesne.  The  parish  is  bounded  on  the  north, 
by  HorshitI ;  on  the  west,  l^y  Purbright  and  Worples- 
don ;  on  the  south,  by  Stoke  ;  and  on  the  east,  by  Pin- 
ford.  The  mansion  was  the  occasional  residence  of 
Edward  IV.  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII.  At  length 
James  I.. by  his  letters-patent,  included  this  manor  in 
his  grant  to  Sir  Edward  Zouch,  as  mentioned  under 
the  hundred  of  Woking,  with  which  it  has  descended  to 
Earl  Onslow,  the  present  proprietor.* 

The  bene6ce  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  deanery  of  Stoke,  Church, 
rated  in  the  valor  of  the  twentieth  year  of  Edward  I. 
at  twelve  marks,  and  in  the  king's  books  at  £11.  (k,  5d. 
The  present  patron  is  Earl  Onslow.  It  is  dedicated 
to  St  Peter,  and  is  a  neat  edifice  of  stone  and  flint, 
consisting  of  a  nave  and  south  aisle,  a  chancel,  and  a 
good  tower  at  the  west  end.  In  the  latter  are  six  bells, 
the  third  of  which  is  said  to  have  been  brought  from 
Newark  priory  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution ;  on  it  is  the 
following  inscription : — 

**  In  maltis  annis  resonet  eampana  Johannis.*' 

In  the  north  window  are  the  arms  of  Edmund,  earl  of 
Kent,  sometime  lord  of  this  manor,  and  patron  of  the 
church. 

Here  is  interred  Sir  Edward  Zouch,  Knt,  marshal 
of  the  household  to  James  I.  and  Charles  I. ;  and  against 
the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  is  a  neat  sarcophagus,  in  a 

•  For  a  curious  account  of  the  royal  lodgings  at  Woking  park)  see 
Manning  and  Bray*8  Surrey,  vol.  Hi.  App.  clxii. 

VOL.  11.  Y 
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BOOK  V.  white  marble  niche^  to  the  memory  of  Edward  Emily, 
M.  A.  prebendary  of  Salisbury,  yiear  of  Gillingham  and 
Lavington^  and  master  of  St.  Nicholas's  hospital  at  Hani- 
ham.  The  inscription  indeed  informs  us,  that  ''this 
monument  was  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased 
by  Shute  Barrington,  LL  D.  successively  bishop  of 
Salisbury  and  Duiiiam,  to  whom,  from  a  partial  opinion, 
he  bequeathed  the  whole  of  his  fortune,  and  who  trusts 
that  he   has    not  abused  the   confidence  reposed  in 

him/' 

Aubrey,  on  the  information  of  the  sexton,  relates, 
that  as  long  as  there  are  any  remains  of  a  corpse,  be- 
sides bones,  in  the  church-yard  of  Woking,  a  kind  of 
plant,  about  the  thickness  of  a  buUnish,  with  a  top 
like  the  head  of  asparagus,  grows  from  it,  and  shoots 
up  nearly  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  above  which 
it  never  appears;  and  that  when  the  corpse  is  quite 
consumed  the  plant  dies  away.  He  adds,  that  the 
same  observation  has  been  made  at  Send,  and  in 
other  church-yards,  where  the  soil  is  a  light  red  sand, 
as  at  Woking. 

The  ancient  mansion  of  the  Zouch  family  stood  on  a 
branch  of  the  river  Wey,  about  a  mile  below  the  town. 
Great  part  of  tlie  foundations  are  still  to  be  seen,  being 
chiefly  of  a  very  fine  brick ;  but  no  part  of  the  super- 
structure is  left,  except  the  walls  of  one  single  apart- 
ment, which  is  said,  and  not  improbably,  to  have  been 
a  guard-room  while  the  building  was  occupied  by  the 
crown  and  occasionally  used  as  a  royal  residence.  The 
rest  is  supposed  to  have  been  taken  down  by  some  of 
the  Zouch  family,  and  the  materials  employed  in  build-* 
ing  the  farm  house  contiguous  to  its  ancient  site,  and 
which  is  still  known  by  the  name  of  the  Park  house. 
HArmiuye.      In  the  manor  of  Brookwood  is  a  tenement  called  the 
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Hermitage^  which  Aubrey*  speaks  of  as  formerly  be-  ^^^^'  ^* 
longing  to  the  convent  of  Grey  Friars,  Guildford ;  and 
adds,  that  part  of  the  original  house,  built  of  stone  and 
timber,  remained  in  his  time.  It  was  included  in  the 
grant  of  James  I.  to  Sir  Edward  Zouch.  Hie  last 
heir  of  diat  family  bequeathed  it  to  Mrs.  Catharine 
Wood;  but  it  is  now  the  property  and  residence  of 
Joseph  White,  Esq. 

Hoe,  or  rather  Hough  bridge  place,  is  situated  on  a  Hoe. 
rivulet,  which,  passing  the  town  on  the  north,  runs  into 
the  Wey  a  little  below.  The  mansion  formerly  situated 
on  this  spot,  and  taken  down  by  John  Waller,  Esq. 
comprised  two  large  courts,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  work  of  Sir  Edward  Zouch,  the  principal 
mansion  having  then  probably  gone  to  decay  f  At  this 
place  Sir  Edward  is  said  to  have  freqaently  entertained 
James  I.  on  his  excursions  hither  firom  the  palace  of 
Oatlands ;  and  a  tradition  prevails  in  the  neighbourhood, 
that  the  turret  still  remaining  on  the  hill,  a  little  to  the 
northward  of  the  house,  was  erected  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  pointing  out  the  way  across  the  healths,  by  means  of 
a  light  being  placed  in  the  top  of  it,  to  messengers,  and 
others,  who  had  occarion  to  repair  hither  to  the  king 
by  night.  Contiguous  to  this  house  stood  the  present 
mansion,  which  was  built  by  James  Zouch,  the  last  heir 
male  of  this  family,  at  whose  decease,  in  1708,  it  de« 
scended  to  Sophia,  his  niece  and  heir  at  law,  and  was 

•  Astiq.  of  Surrey,  vol.  tti.  p.  829. 

t  Mannkig  and  Bray's  Surrey,  vol.  i.  p.  190.  Sir  Anthony  WeldoS, 
in  his  Court  and  Character  of  King  James  I.  is  very  severe  upon  Sir 
Edward.  "  iTie  king,"  says  he,  **  after  sapper,  would  come  forth  to 
see  pastimes  and  fooleries  ;  in  which  Sir  Edward  Zouch,  Sir  George 
Goring,  and  9it  John  Pinit,  were  the  chief  and  master  fools.  Zooch's 
tar  was  tiling  hswdy  songs  and  tell  bawdy  tales,*'  &c«p.  M,  85. 
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BOOK  V.  sold,  in  1730,  to  John  Walter,  at  that  time  lord  of  the 
manor*  After  passing  through  several  hands,  it  was 
purchased,  in  1789,  of  the  late  Admiral  ComwaUii^  by 
Henry  Grant,  Esq.  the  present  owner. 

On  a  rising  ground  on  the  west  side  of  the  river, 
about  three  miles  below  Guildford,  to  the  north-east^ 
and  a  mile  from  the  London  road,  stands  the  ancient 
mansion  of  Sutton  place,  so  called  to  distinguish  it 
from  Sutton  house,  formerly  situated  at  a  little  distance 
from  it,  but  now  wholly  demoMshed.  It  was  built  by 
Sir  Richard  Weston,  about  the  year  1530.  The  struc- 
ture is  of  red  brick,  finished  with  a  double-sculptured 
plat-band  of  a  yellowish  brick,  running  round  the  top ; 
with  quoins  and  window  cases  of  the  same ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  style  and  fasliion  of  the  time  in  which  it  was 
erected,  it  is  a  handsome  edifice.  The  form  was  qua- 
drangular, encompassing  an  area  eighty  feet  square; 
the  principal  •  entrance  being  by  a  capital  gate- way, 
having  a  lofty  hexagonal  turret  at  each  angle, .  with 
quoins  of  the  yellow  brick,  above  mentioned,  alternately 
charged  with  R.  W.  and  a  tun,  being  a  quaint  device  for 
the  name  of  the  builder.  This  side  of  the  quadrangle 
was  taken  down  in  1784*  The  south-west  side  of  this 
edifice  is  wholly  occupied  by  a  hall,  fifty  feet  long, 
twenty-five  wide,  and  thirty-one  high.  The  8outh*east 
front  has  a  gallery  in  the  first  story,  one  hundred  and 
forty-one  feet  in  length,  twenty  in  widtli,  and  fourteen 
in  height  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  her  way  to  Chichester, 
in  1591,  was  entertained  in  tliis  apartment,  which,  from 
the  extraordinary  quantity  of  fuel  used  on  this  occasion, 
or  the  neglect  of  the  servants  to  see  it  properly  extin- 
guished, took  fire  soon  after  her  departure,  when  that 
side  of  the  building  was  reduced  to  ashes.  In  this 
condition  it  remained  till  1721,  when  the  outer  wall. 
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which  had  tumbled  down^  was  rebuilt,  and  the  whole  €UAP.  t. 
repaired  by  the  late  John  Weston,  Esq.  Under  the 
gallery,  on  the  ground  floor,  are  four  large  and  well- 
proportioned  apartments,  but  which  have  never  been 
£tted  up  for  vse.  The  present  owner  has  made  great 
improvMoents  both  in  the  house  and  grounds.* 

The  manor  of  Sutton  was  granted,  in  1521,  by  Henry  Manor. 
VIII.  to  Sir  Richard  Weston,  Knt  who,  by  subsequent 
letters-patent,  dated  in  the  twenty*second  year  of  the 
same  reign,  had  license  to  impark  six  hundred  acres 
of  pasture  land,  fifty  acres  of  wood,  and  four  hun- 
dred acres  of  furze,  in*  the  parishes  of  Merrow  and 
Clandon.  In  this  family  it  continued  till  the  decease, 
in  1782,  of  Mrs;  Melior  Mary  Weston,  who  devised  this 
estate  to  John  Webbe,  Esq.  of  Samsfield  court,  in  the 
county  of  Hereford,  on  condition  that  he  should  assume 
the  surname  and  arms  of  Weston. 

WoRPLESDON  is  a  large  scattered  village,  three  miles  Worpies- 
north  of  Guildford,  adjoining  Horsell  on  the  east ;  Ash 
and  Frimley,  on  the  west ;  Chobham  on  the  north ; 
and  Merrow,  Stoke,  St  Nicholas,  Guildford,  and  Wan- 
borough  on  the  south.  It  contains  about  eight  thousand 
acres.  In  1803,  the  manor  of  Wyke,  in  this  parish,  with 
the  adjoining  one  of  Wanborough,  were  enclosed  under 
an  act  passed  for  that  purpose.  The  population  of  this 
pariah,  in  1821,  amounted  to  one  thousand  two  hundred 
and  seventy-six  persons,  occupying  two  hundred  and 
ten  houses. 

The  manors   of  Worplesdon   and  Burpham  belong  Manors. 
to  Earl  Onslow,  and  that  of  Wyke  to  W.  Woodroffe, 
Esq. 

The  benefice,  a  rectory,  in  the  deanery  of  Stoke,  Church. 

*  Manning  and  Bray's  Surrey,  vol.  i.  p. 1 86. 
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Thomas 
Comber. 


BOOK  V.  is  rated  in  the  valor  of  Edtvard  I.  at  thirty-five  marks, 
in  the  king's  books,  at  £24.  Ids.  9dL  It  is  in  the  pa** 
tronage  of  Eton  college.  The  edifice  is  dedicated  to 
St  Mary,  and  stands  on  an  eminence  called  Perry  hilL 
It  is  bnilt  of  stone,  and  consists  of  a  nave  and  aisles, 
a  chancel,  and  at  the  west  end  a  good  tower,  in  which 
are  five  bells.  The  interior  is  neat,  the  aisles  are  se- 
parated from  the  body  of  the  church  by  three  pointed 
arches  resting  on  circular  pillars.  In  18Q2,  the  rector 
repaired  the  broken  stained  glass,  and  added  some 
either  ancient  specimens.  The  font,  a  large  square 
basin  of  Sussex  marble,  has  small  columns  at  die 
angles. 

ThcHnas  Comber,  B.  D.  was  rector  here  in  1615. 
He  was  born  in  Sussex,  in  1575,  and  educated  at 
Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  where,  in  three  years,  he 
learned  the  Hebrew,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  tongues ;  and 
afterwards  added  Coptic,  Samaritan,  Chaldee,  Persic, 
French,  Spanish,  and  Italian.  He  was  cebbrated  as  a 
tutor,  and  admitted  a  preacher  in  the  university:  he 
then  went  to  France,  and  spent  some  time  with  die 
learned  Du  Moulin. 

After  has  return  he  was  made  chaplain  to  his  msyesty, 
and  advanced  to  the  mastership  of  his  own  college. 
He  was  vice  chancellor  in  1631,  and  also  dean  of 
Carlisle;  but  being  concerned  in  sending  the  plate  of 
the  university  to  the  king,  and  refusing  the  covenant, 
be  was  imprisoned,  plundered,  and  deprived  of  all  fais 
preferments,  in  1642.  He  bore  all  his  sufiferings  wiA 
admirable  meekness  and  patience^  and  died  at  Cam- 
bridge, in  his-  se^nty-eighth  year. 

A  succeeding  rector  was  Dr.  Burton,  who  was  bom 
at  Wembworth,  in  Devon,  put  to  school  at  Ely,  and  at 
the  age  of  seventeen,  chosen  to  a  scholarship  of  Corpus 


Dr.  Burton 
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Christi  college :  he  became  a  tutor  when  only  a  B.  A.    CHAP.  !• 
In  1725,  he  spoke  and  published  a  Latin  oration,  and  "^— ~* 
after  this  produced  four  Latin  sermons.      When  the 
settling  of  Georgia  was  in  agitation,  he  preached  before 
the  associates,  and  publislied  **  An  account  of  the  As- 
sociates   of  the  late  Dr.  Bray,  with  a  detail  of  their 
proceedings.''    Having  been  admitted  a  fellow  of  Eton 
college,  he  was  presented  by  that  foundation   to  the 
vicarage  of  Maple  Durham,  in  Oxfordshire.     Here  he 
found  a  widow  and  three    infant  daughters  without 
home  or  fortune,  and  generously  gave  them  an  assylum. 
By  whatever  motive  he  was  at  first  prompted  needs  not 
conjecture,  but  he  afterwards  provided  the  lady  with 
a  good  and  afleotionate  husband  in  his  own  person, 
and  the  care  he  bestowed  upon  her  children,  after  her 
death,  is  a  convincing  proof  that  his  primary  object  was 
not  an  unworthy  one.     He  was  presented  by  the  i^oUege 
aforesaid  to  the  rectory  of  Worplesdon,  in  1760,  pre- 
vious to  which  he  had  taken  the  degree  of  D.  D.     He 
died  in  1771,  aged  seventy-six;  and  was  buried  in  the 
chapel  of  Eton  college.     The  day  before  his  death  he 
sent  for  five  or  six  promising  youths,  and  i^dressed 
them  with  more  than  his  accustomed  eloquence  upon 
some  important  subject  of  divinity — this  gave  his  phy- 
sicians fresh  hopes,  but  the  next  morning  he  went  oflf 
into  the  sound  and  placid  sleep  which  precedes  man's 
entrance  into  eternity.    This  gentleman  set  on  foot  the 
raising  of  tlie  causeway,  near  the  bridge,  which  crosses 
the  Wey  between  Guildford  and  Worplesdon;  before 
this  the  road  was  subject,  in  winter,  to  such  considerable 
inundations,  as  frequently  rendered  it  impassable.     He 
published  a  work  on   The  genuineness  of  Lord  Cla- 
rendon's History  of  the  Rebellion,  edited  five  tragedies 
in  the  Pentalogia,  and  several  other  pieces  proceeded 
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BOOK  V.  from  his  pen,  among  which  was  his  humorous  descrip- 
tion of  a  journey  to  Bath. 

He  was  suspected  of  being  the  author  of  a  work* 
which  called  forth  Dr.  King^s  "  Praises  of  Jack  of  Eton, 
commonly  called  Jack  the  Giant,  collected  into  English 
metre,  after  the  manner  of  Thomas  Stemhold,  John 
Hopkins,  John  Burton,  and  others." 

Inscription  .  The  following  curious,  but  well^written  inscription 
was  formerly  in  Worplesdon  church,  and  has  been  pre- 
served by  Mr.  Symes.  It  commemorated  the  virtues  of 
William  Smith,  bailiff,  &c.  of  Queen  Elizabeth*8  manor 
of  Worplesdon,  who  died  in  1591.— 

"  If  love  of  prince,  if  countryes  dear  regard. 
If  wisdom,  wealth,  or  strength  had  been  of  force. 
If  friendly  wishes  could  thy  life  have  spared. 
Thou  hadst  yet  lived  ;  but  death  hath  no  remorse. 
Thy  wofuU  wife  in  tears  her  days  hath  spent. 
Thy  children  5  with  sorrow  downe  are  throwne  ; 
Thy  loveing  nieghbours  doe  for  thee  lament. 
The  poore  distressed  for  thy  lack  doe  groane. 
The  widow,  orphant,  and  the  fatherlesse. 
To  whom  thou  wast  a  comfort  and  a  stay. 
With  griefe  their  woe  and  anguish  did  expresse. 
When  direful  ftite  did  wrap  thy  corpse  in  clay. 
Yet  though  thy  body  here  interred  doe  lye. 
The  gmve  cannot  thy  virtuous  deeds  obscure. 
Thy  life  hath  purchased  to  posterity 
An  honest  fame  which  ever  shall  endore. 
Here  lye  thy  bones,  converted  now  to  dust. 
Thy  soule  no  doubt,  prepared  here  soe  well» 
Ascended  hath  the  mansion  of  the  just. 
In  endlesse  joy  and  blisse  with  them  to  dwelL" 

*  Phileleuthenis  Londinensis. 


WiBLEY  is  a  very  smaU  parish/ on  the  bank  of  the  chap.ii. 


river  Wey,  near  Byfleet.     The  mmor  is  the  property  Wi«iey. 
of  Lord  King.    In  this  parish  are  one  hundred  and 
forty-one  inhabitants^  occupying  nineteen  houses. 

The  benefice  is  a  rectory,  not  mentioned  in  the  valor  Church, 
of  EUlward  I.  though  there  was  a  church  here  at  the 
time  of  the  general  survey.  It  is  in  the  gift  of  Earl 
Onslow.  The  church  is  small,  and  apparently  of  Norman 
architecture.  The  font  is  a  neat  octagonal  basin.  There 
are  no  monuments. 


CHAPTER  11. 


8€EVBT   OF  TBS   HUNBBBD   OF  WOTTON. 


This  hundred  is  now  better  known  by  the  name  of  "  the  Hundred  of 
hundred  of  Dorking,"  having,  in  modem  times,  derived  Wottoo. 
this  appellation  from  its  chief  town.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  west  by  Blackheath ;  on  the  north  by  Copthom ;  on 
the  east  by  Reigate ;  and  on  the  south  by  the  county 
of  Sussex.  This  hundred  was  granted  in  the  eighteenth 
year  of  James  I.  together  with  those  of  Blackheath  and 
Woking,  to  Sir  Edward  Zouch,  and  passed  in  the  same 
manner  to  Earl  Onslow,  the  present  proprietor  of  the 
franchise.     It  comprehends  the  parishes  of 

JIBINOBR,  DORKING,  WOTTON, 

CArUh,  OCKLBT. 

VOL.  IL  Z 
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BOOK  V.  The  elegant  and  picturesque  market  town  of  Dorkino 
Dorking.  IS  Situated  twenty«»four  miles  from  London^  near  the  river 
Mole,  in  a  sandy  vale,  sheltered  on  the  north  by  the 
ridge  of  chalky  down  which  runs  across  this  county, 
and  on  the  great  road  from  London  to  Brighthelmstone. 
It  consists  of  three  streets,  the  east,  west,  and  south ; 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  town  is  clc^n,  and  well 
watered  from  the  springs  that  abound  here.  It  has  a 
plentiful  weekly  market  on  Thursday,  and  a  fair  on  the 
eve  and  day  of  the  feast  of  the  ascension.  These,  are. 
recorded  among  the  claims  of  John,  earl  of  Warren,  in 
1279,  and  were  probably  granted  to  one  of  his  ancestors. 
Here  are  two  small  streams,  which  joining  before  they 
reach  the  town,  form  the  rivulet,  known  by  the  name  of 
Pipbrook,  that  runs  parallel  with  the  town,  on  the  north 
side,  and  empties  itself  into  the  Mole,  under  Box  hill. 
In  1821,  the  parish  of  Dorking  contained  three  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  twelve  inhabitants,  and  seven 
hundred  and  forty-one  houses. 
Etymo-  The  etymology  of  the  name  of  this  parish  appears 

°^^'  long  to  have  been  a  subject  of  much  dispute.     Salmon, 

an  authentic  topographical  writer  of  the  last  century, 
mentions  ''  the  common  error  of  the  maps,  in  writing  it 
witli  an  a ;  for  it  should  be  Dorking,  as  many  gentlemen 
of  the  town  assert"  In  his  New  Survey  of  England, 
published,  in  1726,  he  says,  *'  I  crave  no  favour  for 
writing  it  with  an  o,  Dorking,  because  I  am  well  assured 
it  is  not  yet  out  of  use,  in  conveyances  and  public  wri- 
tings. There  are  two  villages  in  Essex,  near  Tilbury 
fort,  called  Thurrack,  and  one  in  Hertfordshire,  named 
Thorocking,  which  signifies  an  oak,  'consecrated  to 
Thor,  the  Saxon  idol,  whence  our  Thursday.  That  our 
ancestors  dedicated  trees  and  groves  to  the  worship  of 
their  gods,  is  plain  from  Tacitus,  Lib.  de  Morib.  Germ. 
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cap.  9.  Gildas  also  saith^  they  paid  divine  honours  to  chap,  fi 
mountains,  rivers,  fountains,  groves.  Supposing  then, 
that  them  that  came  after  took  the  usual  liberty  of 
pronouncing  D  for  Th,  as  frequently  they  did  on  the 
contrary  Th  for  D,  the  name  from  Thorocking  might 
easily  come  to  Dorocking,  and  thence  to  Dorking,  for 
further  I  am  not  concerned  to  carry  it." 

The  post-office  stamp  has  long  been  *^  Darking  ;'*  in 
consequence  of  which  the  error  has  been  readily  ad- 
mitted into  directories,  gazetteers,  and  various  topogra- 
phical work^;  but,  vrith  the  exception  of  the  above 
instance,  and  a  few  unauthorized  presumptions,  the  o  is 
now  universally  adopted. 

According  to  historical  record,  the  town  was  destroyed  Manor. 
by  the  incursions  of  the  Danes,  but  rebuilt  either  by 
Canute  or  the  Normans.  From  the  Domesday  survey, 
the  manor  appears  to  have  been*  one  of  those  held  by 
Edith,  queen  of  Edward  the  confessor,  but  then  in  the 
possession  of  the  conqueror.  After  its  alienation  from 
the  crown,  the  earls  of  Warren  are  the  first  subjects  in 
whose  hands  it  is  found.  From  that  family,  it  descended 
to  the  Fitz-AUans,  earls  of  Arundel ;  and  on  the  decease 
of  Thomas,  the  last  earl  without  issue,  in  1415,  his 
estates  were  divided  among  his  three  sisters.  On  this 
partition,  Riegate  and  Dorking  were  carried  by  Eliza- 
beth, the  eldest,  into  the  family  of  the  Mowbrays,  duk^ 
of  Norfolk.  The  latter  becoming  extinct  on  the  death 
of  Anne,  who  was  married  to  the  duke  of  York,  the 
second  son  of  Edward  IV.,  the  manor  of  Dorking  was 
divided  among"  the  descendants  of  the  four  daughters  of 
the  above-mentioned  Elizabeth  Fitz-Allan.  Three  of 
the  four  parts  soon  became  united  in  the  illustrious 
house  of  Norfolk ;  and  the  other  fourth  was  purchased 
of  the  late  Sir  Henry  St.  John  Mildmay,  Bart  by  the 
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fioosL  V.  late  duke^  who  thus  became  possessed  of  the  whole, 
after  it  had  been  divided  for  more  than  three  hundred 
years.  Among  the  peculiar  usages  of  this  matKnr,  it 
may  be  remarked  that  the  custom  of  borough  EngUsb 
prevails  here,  by  which  the  youngest  son  inherits  the 
copyhold. 

Salmon  mentions,  that  Dorking  was  probably  a  con- 
siderable place  since  the  Sussex  road  here  fell  in  with 
the  Ermine,  and  that  there  was  no  other  station,  either 
in  Sussex  or  Surrey,  at  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius. 
The  former  of  these  roads,  the  Stane  street,  or  Roman 
road,  leading  from  Arundel  to  Dorking,  is  said  to  have 
passed  through  the  church-yard,  and  to  have  been  fre- 
quently discovered  there  in  digging  the  graves.  In  the 
parish  of  Ockley,  to  die  south  of  Dorking,  this  road, 
for  the  space  of  two  miles,  is  used  as  a  highway,  under 
the  name  of  Stane  street  causeway.  The  Magna  Bri- 
tannia, speaking  of  this  part  of  it,  describes  the  road 
as  formed  of  flints  and  pebbles,  and  says,  that,  because 
there  are  no  materials  of  the  kind  near  it,  the^  common 
people  ascribe  the  work  to  infernal  agency,  and  call 
it  the  Devil's  causeway.  It  is  in  some  places  ten  yards 
broad,  and  a  yard  and  a  half  deep** 

Antiquaries  have  already  expended  much  time  and 
research  in  exploring  the  primitive  history  of  this 
parish,  the  details  of  ^ich  are  to  be  found  in  the 
county  history  edited  by  Messrs.  Manning  and  Bray. 
Suffident  authority  has  already  been  quoted  to  prove 
the  antiquity  of  Dorking;  and,  from  many  singular 
coincidences  of  facts,  names  and  dates,  it  has  doubtless 
been  (he  field  of  some  of  those  sanguinary  conflicts 
mentioned  in  the  records  of  our  earliest  times.    No 

*  Beauties  of  Englfind  and  W«1ei. 
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remains  of  Roman  buildings  have,  however,  been  dis-  chap,  h. 
covered  in  the  immediate  vicinity ;  but  the  rude  vestigia 
of  several  military  stations  may  still  be  traced  in  the 
neigbbouiliood. 

The  benefice  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  deanery  of  Stoke,  Church, 
valued  in  the  liber  regis  at  £14.  13if.  ll^dL  per  annum. 
Hie  patronage  formerly  belonged  to  the  king,  and  after- 
wards to  the  earls  of  Warren,  as  lords  of  the  manor.  It 
is  now  the  property  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  The 
church,  dedicated  to  St  'Martin,  consists  of  a  nave, 
with  north  and  south  aisles,  and  a  chancel  divided  from 
the  former  by  a  transept,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  low 
tower  containing  eight  bells  and  a  set  of  chimes.  The 
whole  is  built  of  the  ordinary  stone  and  flints  of  the 
country,  except  the  upper  part  of  the  tower,  which  is 
composed  of  square  stone  or  chalk.  Various  orders  of 
building  denote  the  additions  and  enlargements  made 
by  successive  generations,  and  present  a  curious  com- 
pound of  antique  and  modem  architecture.  The  tradi- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  is,  that  it  was  erected  by  the 
founder  of  St  Mary  Overie,  in  Southwark.  Tliere  is 
little,  however,  in  the  structure  of  Dorking  church  to 
authenticate  this  assertion.  St  Mary  Overie  (now  St 
Saviour)*  is  distinguished  by  its  unique  and  beautiful 
Gothic  order,  and  abounds  with  the  rich  tracery  of 
pointed  windows,  and  many  highly  interesting  specimens 
of  ecclesiastical  architecture.  These  have  already 
been  the  subjects  of  much  studious  and- diligent  inquiry^ 
and,  in  the  course  of  the  investigation,  nothing  has 
transpired  to  warrant  the  above  tradition. 

The  interior  of  the  church  is  rather  injudiciously 

*  Dugdale  tscribet  the  fonedation  of  this  monastic  pile  to  Bishop 
Giffard,  (or  GiflTord,)  abont  the  year  1106.  HUt.  and  Antiq,  qf  St. 
tfavhur. 
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BOOK  V,  planned^  the  pews  being  allotted  with  litde  unifbrmity 
or  economy  of  arrangement.  There  are^  however,  a 
few  commodious  family  seats,  whose  matted  floors  and 
neatly  covered  sides  denote  the  superior  rank  of  their 
proprietors.  Thie  walls  exhibit  the  usual  plainness  of 
decoration  of  a  country  church,  except  the  faded  em- 
blazonry of  a  few  family  hatchments  and  two  or  three 
monuments  to  the  memory  of  departed  worth.  On  the 
right  of  a  glazed  door,  leading  from  the  middle  aisle, 
through  the  transept  to  the  chancel,  is  an  elegant  tablet, 
erected  by  public  subscription,  and  bearing  the  fol- 
lowing classically  written  inscription,  on  a  slab  of  white 
marble : 

**  To  the  memory  of  the  Right  Honourable  George  WiUimm  BvelyOt 
earl  of  Rothes,  baron  Leslie  and  Bambreigh,  one  of  the  sixteen 
Scotch  peers,  and  colonel  of  the  Surrey  Yeomanry  Cavalry,  from 
their  first  enrolment :  who  departed  this  life  on  the  eleventh  day  of 
February,  MDCCCXVII.  In  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  after  a 
constant  residence  in  this  town  for  twenty-fire  years ;  during  which 
eventful  period,  comprehending  the  whole  war  with  revolutionary 
France,  his  lordship  was  uniformly  actuated  by  a  zeal  for  the  public 
good  ;  and  shone  before  men  as  an  eminent  example  of  loyalty  to  his 
sovereign,  of  reverence  for  the  civil  and  religious  establishments  of 
his  country,  of  ardour  in  his  military  command^  and  moderation  and 
equity  in  Ihe  local  administration  of  justice,  whilst  in  private  life 
he  conciliated  the  respect  and  love  of  all  classes  by  the  urbanity  of  his 
deportment,  by  the  warmth  of  his  friendship,  by  the  cheerfulness  of 
his  convivial  conversation,  and  by  the  exercise  of  every  conjugal, 
paternal,  domestic,  and  social  virtue.  The  inhabitants  of  Dorking, 
deeply  affected  for  the  awful  suddenness  of  his  dissolution,  grateful 
for  the  benefits  which  he  conferred  upon  them,  and  desirous  of  perpe- 
tuating their  cordial  sense  of  his  transcendent  merits,  have  caused  this 
monument  to  be  erected.** 

On  the  other  side  of  the  door  is  a  tablet  to  the  memory 
of  the  deceased  members  of  the  Talbot  family,  late  of 
Chart  park.     The  whole  is  surmounted  with  a  neat  stone 
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pediment^  corresponding  with  the  first  mentioned  monu*  chap,  il . 
ment  Over  the  door  is  a  large  board  enumerating  the 
several  donations  to  the  poor  of  the  parish ;  and  above 
l^is,  are  tablets  of  the  commandments^  &c.  and  whole- 
length  paintings  of  Moses  and  Aaron.  Several  devices 
and  allegorical  representations  fill  up  the  spacious 
tablature,  reaching  to  the  roof^  and  forming  a  group 
of  interesting  scenic  design. 

The  chancel  contains  some  handsome  hatchments  and 
monuments,  among  which  is  one  of  Abraham  Tucker,  Esq. 
formerly  of  Betch worth  castle,  who  died  in  1774.  Here 
is  also  a  small  brass  plate,  with  an  inscription  to  the 
memory  of  the  celebrated  Jeremiah  Markland,  from; 
the  pen  of  his  learned  friend.  Dr.  Heberden. 

The  north  end  of  the  transept  serves  for  a  vestry,  in 
which  is  the  burial  place  of  the  family  of  the  Howards. 
— ^The  interment  of  Charles  Howard,  the  eleventh  and 
last  duke  of  Norfolk,  took  place  liere  on  the  23d  of 
December,  1815,  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity.* 

It  seems  very  doubtful,  whether,  as  some  pretend, 
there  was  ever  a  castle  at  this  place ;  at  least  it  is  not 
known  that  any  records  which  make  mention  of  one  are 
extant.  Aubrey,  indeed,  speaks  of  two  castles,  by  the 
names  of  Denham  and  Blackhawes,  but  there  is  nothing 


*  The  titles  of  this  nobleman,  as  proclaimed  by  deputy  garter 
king  at  arms  oo  the  occasion,  were  as  follows  :t-*'  The  most  high, 
mighty,  and  most  potent  prince,  Charles  Howard,  duke  of  Norfolk  ; 
earl  marshal ;  and  hereditary  earl  marshal  of  England ;  earl  of  Arundel 
castle  ;  earl  of  Surrey ;  earl  of  Norfolk  ;  earl  of  Norwich  ;  baron 
of  Mowbray  ;  baron  of  Howard ;  baron  of  Segrave ;  baron  of  Bmvese 
of  Oower ;  baxon  Fitz- Allan  ;  baron  Warred ;  baron  Clun ;  baron 
Oswaldestre  ;  baron  MaltraYers  ;  baron  Greystock  ;  baron  Fumiyal ; 
baron  Verdon ;  baron  Loyetot ;  baron  Strange ;  and  premier  baron 
Howard  of  Castle  Rising ;  premier  duke  ;  premier  earl ;  premier 
baron  of  England ;  and  chief  of  the  inastrious/amily  of  the  Howards. . 
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BOW>  v«  that  can  be  cantCmed  iolo  a  traditioa  relating  to  either 
of  them,  except  that  in  a  field  belonging  to  Richard 
Fuller^  Esq*  at  Westcott,  in  this  parish^  is  a  sq^re 
piece  of  ground^  containing  about  a  quarter  of  an  aprcj 
enclosed  by  a  high  bank,  evidendy  artificial,  which  is 
called  Casde  bank,  and  may  be  the  remains  of  sooie 
military  earth-work,  to  which  one  of  the  names  men- 
tioned by  Aubrey  might,  perhaps,  have  been  gfYefu 

Schools.  Public  schools  for  the  education  of  poor  children  of 
both  sexes  have,  for  some  time,  been  established  in 
this  parish;  and,  among  their  guardians,  it  is  pleasing 
to  observe  several  ladies  of  rank  and  aiBuence,  who  are 
alternately  occupied  in  the  inspection  and  siiperinten- 
dence  of  the. female  schooL 

Ion.  f  he  Red  Lion  inn,  which  is  a  spacious  building,  has 

been  much  enlarged  and  improved  by  its  present  pro- 
prietor. Here  was' formerly  held  a  society,  called  ''  the 
Gendemen's  Dorking  Club,'*  on  every  alternate  Thurs- 
day from  June  to  November.  This  inn  was  likewise  a 
noted  house  for  water-soucy,  carp,  and  perch,  which 
were  here  served  up  in  great  perfection,  during  the 
season. 

Adjoining  the  inn,  is  a  chastely  elegant  ball-jroom, 
lately  erected  at  a  very  considerable  expense.  The  di- 
mensions are  fifty  feet  in  length ;  fifteen  feet  high ;  and 
twenty-eight  feet  wjde«  It  is  tastefully  decorated,  and 
fitted  up  with  a  small  orchestra,  and  provided  with 
chandeliers,  ottomans,  couches,  &c. 

Nearly  opposite  the  entrance  is  a  door  opening  to  a 
a  passage,  about  thirty  feet  in  length,  cut  through  a  fine 
sand  rock,  and  communicating,  by  a  short  flight  of  steps, 
with  a  walled  garden. 

The  market-house  formerly  stood  nearly  adjoining 
the  Red  Li<Hi ;  but,  through  neglect,  the  building  fell 
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into  a  ruinous  condition,  and  at  length  became  a  public  ohap.  ii. 
nuisance.  The  late  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  took  great  """""" 
interest  in  the  prosperity  of  this  town,  suggested  the 
removal  of  this  unsightly  structore,  and,  it  is  believed, 
went  so  far  as  to  promise  the  inhabitants  a  new  market- 
house  in  its  stead.  The  old  building  was,  accordingly, 
pulled  down ;  and  the  materials  being  sold,  the  produce, 
£100,  was  paid  to  the  duke's  agent  The  building  of 
the  new  market-house  was  delayed  for  some  time ;  and 
the  duke  dying  in  1815,  the  inhabitants  lost  all  in^ 
mediate  prospect  of  the  promise  being  fulfilled. 

The  assizes  for  the  county  appear  to  have  'been  hdd 
at  Dorking  in  1699,  but  on  what  occasion  is  not  men- 
tioned. The  sessions  were  likewise  formerly  held  in 
the  town-hall  over  the  old  market-place ;  but  this  has 
not  been  the  case  for  many  years. 

An  incredible  quantity  of  poultry  is  usually  sold  at 
the  weekly  markets.  This  trade  is  chiefly  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  individuals,  who  regularly  attend,  and  supply 
the  London  dealers.  There  is,  also,  a  breed  of  fowls 
with  five  claws,  well  known,  among  the  poulterers  in  the 
metropolis,  by  the  appellation  of  "  Dorking  fowls ;"  one 
sort  is  perfectly  white,  and  another  of  a  partridge 
colour.  Columella,  in  his  Husbandry,  describes  fowls 
of  this  kind ;  and  it  is  conjectured  that  they  were  origi- 
nally brought  here  by  the  Romans. 

Dorking,  being  situate  on  a  sandy  «rock,  abounds  Cavef. 
with  deep  and  capacious  caves  or  cellars,  which  are 
extremely  cold,  even  in  the  height  of  summer.  The 
most  remarkable  of  these  is  one  on  the  left  side  of  But> 
ter  hill,  which  runs  for  a  considerable  distance  in  an 
angular  direction.  On  the  side  of  the  entrance  is  a 
wide  staircase,  curiously  cut  out  of  the  rock,  and  de- 
scending by  fifty  steps  to  a  crystalline  spring  of  water, 

VOL.  II.  2  A 
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300K  V.  which  is  forty  feet  perpendicular  beneath  the  entrance 
^""""""^  cave.  About  a  century  ago,  an  individual  expended 
the  whole  of  bis  property  in  digging  this  cave,  and, 
having  thus  wasted  several  hundreas,  he  is  said  to  have 
died  in  the  poor-house.  The  cave  is  now  more  pro- 
fitably used,  by  a  respectable  distiller  in  the  town,  as 
a  wine  cellar ;  an  appropriation,  difiering  widely  from 
the  original  design  of  its  projector. 
Rev.  John  '^^  house,  under  which  this  artificial  excavation 
Mason.  partly  extends,  was  upwards  of  sixteen  years  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Rev.  John  Mason,  chiefly  known  for 
his  work  entitled  Self-knowledge.  Dorking  appears  to 
have  been  the  first  place  at  which  the  talents  of  this 
celebrated  dissenting  divine  were  brought  into  action ; 
for,  having  completed  his  education,  he  accepted  the 
charge  of  a  congregation  in  this  town,  where,  according 
to  his  biographers,  he  had  a  '^numerous  auditory.*' 
While  at  Dorking,  he  published  several  works,  by 
which  he  attained  considerable  literary  reputation,  and 
the  degree  of  M.  A.  from  the  Edinburgh  university.  In 
the  dwelling-house  above  mentioned,  Mr.  Mason  com« 
pleted  his  well-known  Treatise  on  Self-knowledge,  a  work 
''  full  of  sense  and  sentiment,"  and  which  has,  perhaps, 
done  more  towards  the  formation  of  sound  opinions  on  that 
important  science,  than  any  contemporary  publication ; 
~  while,  in  point  of  purity  of  style  and  literary  merit,  it 
may  be  held  «ip  as  a  work  displaying  much  erudition 
and  profound  research.  It  has  been  translated  into 
several  European  languages,  has  long  ranked  high  as 
a  British  classic,  and  forms  a  truly  valuable  source 
of  elegant  and  instructive  reaci^ng  for  youth  of  both 


sexes.* 


*  Promenade  round  Dorking,  p.  86. 
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Mr.  Mason  qutted  this  town  in  July,  1746,  for  chap.  if. 
Cheshunt,  in  Hertfordshire,  and  was  afterwards  engaged  ""—'"■" 
in  ttie  publication  of  several  theological  works.  He 
also  directed  his  attention  to  the  study  of  belies  lettres, 
and,  in  this  department,  he  produced  an  Essay  on 
Elocution,  which  rapidly  passed  through  several  edi- 
tions, and  became  a  popular  text-book  in  one  of  the 
English  universities.  • 

Dorking  is  surrounded  by  beautiful  hills,  commanding 
views  of  such  variety,  richness,  and  magnificence,  as  are 
not  to  be  excelled  by  any  inland  county  in  England. 
That  the  advantages  of  these  situations  have  not  been 
overlooked,  the  numerous  mansions  and  viUas  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood  abundantly  evince. 

Shrub  hill,  upwards  of  twenty-five  years  the  residence  Shmb  hHl. 
of  the  late  earl  of  Rothesi  and  subsequently  of  the 
dowager  countess,  is  situate  on  the  east  side  of  the 
town,  and  is  a  commodious  and  pleasant  villa.  Here 
the  earl  and  his  amiable  family  entertained  her  majesty 
Queen  Charlotte  at  a  sumptuous  dijeunS  on  her  return 
from  Brighton  to  Windsor,  in  1816;  for  which  mark 
of  loyalty  and  attachment,  the  queen  was  afterwards 
pleased  to  express  herself  in  terms  of  the  highest  appro- 
bation. 

Cotmandene,  Salmon  supposes  to  have  once  been  Cotrnto- 
''a  camp  or  fortified  part,  lying  close  to  the  mili- 
tary way,  very  suitable  for  that  purpose,  and  being  a 
green  dry  spot  of  about  twenty  acres,  with  a  descent 
every  way  but  the  south ;  and  there  is  a  ditch  which 
parts  the  next  field  from  it,  and  may  once  have  been 
deeper."  This  author  also  mentions  it  as  ''a  spot 
famous  in  every  body's  mouth  for  a  most  healthful  air  ;*' 
a  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood  has,  likewise,  in  his 
possession,   a  rude  map  of  Surrey,  published  in  the 
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BOOK  V.   reign  of  Charles  II.,  io  the  margin  of  which  is  noticed 
a  beautiful  piece  of  waste,  called  Cotmandene,  i^  the 
following  terms : — "  Cotmandene,  said  by  physicians  to 
be  the  healthiest  air  in  England"   The  spot  has  also  long 
been  proverbial  in  the  country  for  the  superiority  of  its 
situation.    The  name  signifies,  in  our  ancient  language, 
**  the  heath  of  poor  cottages."    In  the  survey  of  1649, 
it  is  said  to  contain  fifteen  and  a  quarter  acres,*  but 
this  has,  doubtless,  been  contracted  by  encroachments. 
Cotmandene  is  backed  by  the  rising  foliage  of  the 
woods  and  plantations  of  Deepdene;   and,  overlook* 
ing  the  town,  it  possesses  fine  prospects  of  the  sur* 
rounding    country.      On  its  borders  are   a  few   neat 
residences,  several  small  cottages,  and  a  row  of  alms- 
houses, occupied  by  aged  and  infirm  poor,  who  receive 
a  small  stipend  from  the  endowed  funds. 
Rom  bill.        In  this  neighbourtiood  is  Rose  hill,  the  property  of 
Richard  Lowndes,  Esq.     The   residence,    a   commo- 
diously  built  mansion,  is  placed  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  thoroughfare.     In  its  immediate  vicinity  are  some 
extensive  gardens,  tastefully  laid  out,  and  communi- 
cating with  a  shrubbery,  by  several  serpentine  walks. 
The  spacious  drawing-room  at  the  back  opens  on  a 
beautiful  lawn,  and  posseses  a  pleasant  prospect  over 
the  adjacent  fields  and  meadows. 
Sand  place.      Near  the  lower  road  to  Ghiildford  is  Sand   place, 
(alias  Sond  place,)  the  ancient  residence  of  the  family 
of  Sondes,  from  which  they,  probably,  took  their  name. 
This  estate  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Hugh  Bishopp, 
Esq.  of  the  De-la-Zouch  family.    The  house  is  placed 
on  a  high  sandbank,  and  screened  frwn  the  road  by  a 
stone  wall*    The  gardens  and  grounds,  which  are  very 

*  Salmon,  as  it  will  be  seen  before,  mentions  it  as  contaioing 
twenty  acres. 
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limited,  are  disposed  of  with  great  taste  and  advantage.   CHAP,  f I. 
In  South  street,  Dorking,   is   another  old  tenement, 
called  Sondes  court  lodge,  formerly  belonging  to  the 
same  family. 

Milton  court)  a  spacious  and  substantial  farm-house,  Milton 
which  appears,  from  the  style  of  building,  to  have  been 
erected  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,*  was  the  resi- 
dence of  that  excellent  scholar  and  critic,  Jeremiah 
Markland,  who  here  passed  the  last  twenty-four  years 
of  his  life.  "  In  1752,"  his  pupil,  Mr.  John  Strode, 
says,  ''  being  grown  old,  and  having,  moreover,  long 
and  painful  fits  of  the  gout,  he  was  glad  to  find,  what 
his  inclinations  and  infirmities,  which  made  him  unfit 
for  the  world  and  company,  had  for  a  long  time  led  him 
to, — a  very  private  place  of  retirement,  near  Dorking, 
in  Surrey."  In  this  pleasant  and  sequestered  spot, 
Markland  saw  little  company.  His  walks  were  almost 
confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of  the  garden  at  the  back 
of  the  house ;  and  he  described  himself,  in  1755,  to  be 
**  as  much  out  of  the  way  of  hearing,  as  of  getting." 
VHiat  first  induced  him  to  retire  is  not  precisely  known, 
but  it  is  conjectured  to  have  origiaated  in  some  disap- 
pointment of  a  private  nature.  In  1765,  a  circumstance 
occurred,  which  will  long  reflect  a  lustre  on  the  cha- 
racter of  this  important  luminary  of  classical  literature. 
The  widow  with  whom  he  lodged,  at  Milton  court, 
became  involved  in  a  family  litigation,  by  the  injustice 
and  oppression  of  her  son,  who  persuaded  her  to  assign 
to  him  the  whole  of  her  property .f    Mr.  Markland,  in 

*  The  mill,  adjoining  the  green  before  the  mansion,  is  sopposed  to 
be  the  one  mentioned  in  Domesday  book,  in  the  particulars  of  the 
manor  of  Milton. 

f  **  My  engaging  in  a  law  matter  was  ranch  contrary  to  my  nature 
and  inclination,  and  owing  to  nothing  but  compassion,  (yoa  give  it  a 
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BOOK  V.  defending  the  cause  of  the  widow^  expended  a  consi* 
derable  sum^  and^  the  case  being  decided  against  her^ 
he  benevolently  employed  his  fortune  in  relieving  the 
distresses  of  the  family.  The  independence  of  his  mind 
induced  him  to  refuse  several  honourable  ofiers  of  assis- 
tance from  his  friends,  and,  with  the  greatest  reluctance, 
he  was  at  last  prevailed  upon  to  accept  a  small  annuity 
from  one  of  his  former  pupils. 

Repeated  attacks  of  the  gout,  and  an  accumulation  of 
infirmities,  at  length  put  an  end  to  his  life,  at  Milton 
court,  in  July  1776,  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age- 
He  bequeathed  his  books  and  papers  to  Dr.  Heberden, 
and  his  other  property  to  Mrs.  Rose,  the  widow,  whose 
cause  he  had  so  honourably  supported  in  his  life-time. 
His  funeral  was  performed  agreeably  to  his  request,  in 
the  chancel  of  Dorking  church,  where  a  small  brass 
plate  commemorates  his  learning  and  virtue. 

Mauor.  About  half  a  mile  from  Dorking,  on  the  Guildford 

road,  is  the  manor  of  Milton,  the  ancient  and  proper 
name   of  which  is  Middleton,  (written   in   Domesday 

suspicious  name  when  you  call  it  tenderness ;  she  being  in  her  sixty- 
third  year,  and  I  in  my  seventy-fourth,)  to  see  a  worthy  woman  op- 
pressed and  deprived  by  her  own  son  of  every  farthing  she  had  in  the 
world,  and  nothing  left  to  subsist  herself  and  two  children,  but  what 
she  received  from  me  for  board  and  lodging ;  and  this  too  endeavoured 
by  several  bad  and  ridiculous  methods  to  be  taken  from  her,  and  my- 
self forced  hence,  that  they  might  compel  her  into  their  unjust  mea- 
sures ;  not  to  mention  the  lesser  injuries,  indignities,  and  insolences, 
which  were  used  towards  her.  Could  I  run  away,  and  leave  an 
afflicted  good  woman  and  her  children  to  starve,  without  the  greatest 
baseness,  dishonour,  and  inhumanity  ?  Poor  as  I  am,  I  would  rather 
have  pawned  the  coat  on  my  back  than  have  done  it.  I  speak  this  in 
the  presence  of  God :  and  I  appeal  to  Him  before  whom  I  mutt  soon 
appear,  that  this  Is  the  true  and  only  reason  of  my  acting  in  this  matter ; 
and,  though  I  know  that  the  consequences  of  it  will  incommode  me 
greatly,  and  almost  ruin  me,  yet  I  am  sure  I  shall  never  repent  it." 
Letter  from  Mr,  MarkUmd^  in  Nieholt's  Bawyer* 
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book  **  Mildeton/')  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  so  chap.  li. 
called  from  lying  midway  between  the  manors  of  Dork- 
ing and  Westcott.  By  the  same  record,  also,  it  appears 
to  have  been  a  manor  before  the  Norman  Conquest. 
In  I«599,  it  was  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  George 
Evelyn,  Esq.  from  whom  it  has  been  transmitted  to  the 
successive  representatives  of  that  ancient  family. 

Near  Milton  heath,  on  the  north  side  of  the  road,  is 
a  considerable  mound  of  earth,  which  is  circular  and 
flat  at  the  top ;  and  evidently  has  been  artificially  thrown 
up.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  this  is  one  of  the  monu- 
ments of  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  this  country,  called 
a  barrow,  which  they  threw  up  over  their  dead. 

Bury  hill,  the  estate  of  R.  Barclay,  Esq.  is  situate  Bory  bin. 
in  this  neighbourhood.  The  original  proprietor  of  this 
estate  was  Edward  Walter,  Esq.  (grandson  and  heir  of 
Peter  Walter,  Esq.  a  Dorsetshire  gentleman,)  who, 
accidentally  seeing  this  country,  was  so  pleased  with  it, 
that  he  bought  a  farm  called  Chardhurst,  and  several 
other  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bury  hill.  He 
occasionally  resided  at  the  house  on  Chardhurst,  during 
the  building  of  the  mansion  at  Bury  hill ;  and,  in  that 
house,  he  was  married  by  special  license  to  Harriet,  the 
youngest  daughter  of  George  Lord  Forrester.  Mr. 
Walter  also  made  great  purchases  in  Dorking,  and  soon 
became  the  principal  landed  proprietor  in  the  parish. 
He  resided  at  Bury  hill,  until  his  death  in  1780 :  he 
left  one  daughter,  who,  in  1774,  married  Viscount 
Grimston,  created  a  peer  of  Great  Britain  in  1790, 
by  the  title  of  Baron  Verulam.  She  inherited  this 
estate,  and  died  in  1787,  leaving  one  son,  James  Walter 
Grimston,  the  present  lord  Verulam,  who,  upon  his 
father's  decease,  succeeded  to  the  estates  of  Mr.  Walter. 
His  lordship  has  since  sold  the  whole  of  these  estates. 
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Booi^  v»  with  the  elception  of  the  great  tithes  of  the  parish,  to 
various  persons.  The  Bury  hill  estate,  together  with 
several  farms,  &c.  were  purchased  by  Robert  Barclay, 
Esq.  the  present  proprietor.  After  the  death  of  Mr. 
Walter,  the  mansion  was  occupied  by  James  Richard- 
son, Esq.  and  subsequently  by  G.  Shum,  Esq*  Mr. 
Barclay  first  resided  here  in  1805.  The  mansion  is 
both  elegant  and  commodious,  and  the  offices  are  planned 
on  an  extensive  scale.  Comfort  and  compactness  seem 
no  less  to  have  directed  the  attention  of  the  architect, 
than  a  due  r^ard  to  neatness  and  symmetrical  beauty. 
All  superfluous  ornament  is  entirely  dispensed  with, 
and  its  absence  is  made  up  by  uniformity  and  good 
taste.  The  whole  is  stuccoed,  and  has  been  considera- 
bly improved  by  Mr.  Barclay. 

Filbfook  A  narrow  and  winding  chalky  road  leads  to  another 
^'  dell,  in  which  is  placed  Filbrook  lodge,  belonging  to 
Robert  Barclay,  Esq.  the  proprietor  of  Bury  hill.  This 
estate  was  for  some  time  the  property  of  Daniel  Franco 
Haynes,  Esq.  who,  in  1821,  disposed  of  it  to  Mr.  Bar^ 
clay.  The  residence,  a  neat  structure,  is  charmingly 
situate  at  an  agreeable  distance  from  the  public  tho- 
roughfare ;  and  the  hills  in  the  back  ground,  by  filling 
up  the  scene,  give  a  peculiarly  fine  eflect  to  the  whole. 
In  the  front  of  the  house  are  two  neat  pedestals,  sup- 
porting ornamental  urns ;  and  a  small  jet  d'eau  is  con- 
stantly  throwing  forth  a  Umpid  stream,  which,  returning 
to  its  destined  basin,  breaks  the  silence  that  pre- 
vails  all  around.  Contiguous  to  the  road  is  a  curious 
cascade,  overhung  with  trees,  the  water  falling  nearly 
sixty  feet  from  the  supereminent  rock,  over  the  several 
graduated  ledges  or  descents,  into  a  small  stone  basin. 
In  the  centre  of  the  stream  opposite  is  a  thatched  fish* 
ing  hut,  built  of  stones,  so  as  to  resemble  a  rustic  grotto^ 
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with  an  approach,  by  a  small  wooden  bridge ;  affording  chap.  it. 
a  cool  retreat  for  the  angler.  The  stream,  which  winds 
itself  through  the  estate,  is  pleasingly  varied  with  several 
small  faQs,  which  not  only  add  to  the  elegance  of  the 
scene,  but  contribute  to  delight  the  ear  by  their  gentle 
murmurings. 

The  general  character  of  this  valley  is  gay  and  cheer- 
full,  notwithstanding  its  sequestered  situation.  The 
embellishments  consist  of  two  neat  bridges  crossing  the 
stream,  pedestals,  urns,  decorative  pillars,  statues,  and 
other  productions  of  the  plastic  mould,  which  appear 
here  and  there  intermingled  with  shrubbery  walks  and 
banks,  overgrown  with  hanging  weeds.  Such  are  the 
features  which  characterize  these  peaceful  regions  of 
retirement,  which  seem  well  fitted  for  "  the  exercise  of 
those  studies,  by  which  we  come  at  the  knowledge  of 
an  infinity  almost  of  things  throughout  all  nature.'** 

Among  the  natural  curiosities  of  this  neighbourhood  Mag*8weU 
is  Mag's  well,  situate  two  miles  south-east  of  Wotton- 
hatch,  in  the  parish  of  Dorking,  on  a  farm  called  Me- 
riden,  about  three  miles  from  the  town.  The  following 
interesting  information  is  the  substance  of  a  letter,  on 
this  subject,  communicated  by  an  intelligent  gentleman 
of  the  neighbourhood,  and  addressed  to  the  editors  of 
the  Gazette  of  Health : — 

**  That  Mag's  well,  and  the  salutary  power  ascribed 
to  its  waters,  are  of  great  antiquity,  cannot  be  doubted ; 
inasmuch,  as  Cardon,  Aubrey,  and  other  authors,  par- 
ticularly describe  the  spring  as  possessing  powerful 
medicinal  qualities.  In  scrofulous  and  cutaneous  dis- 
orders, whether  of  the  human  or  canine  species,  it  has^ 
time  out  of  mind,  been   deemed   equally   efficacious ; 

*  Promenade  round  Dorking. 
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BOOK  V.  there  being,  as  I  understand^  not  only  a  convenieat 
place  of  bathing  for  bipeds^  but  a  species  of  bath  for 
quadrupeds,  which  are  frequently  brought  from  a 
distance,  to  be  cured  of  various  distempers  by  inmier« 
sion  in  Mag^s  well,  which  in  summer,  it  is  said,  is  colder 
and  in  winter  warmer,  than  the  water  of  other  springs. 

'^  Taken  internally,  the  water  was  long  believed  to  be 
at  once  strongly  cathartic  and  emetic  That  opinion 
has  probably  been  less  prevalent  since  the  publication 
of  Manning's  Surrey,  in  which  these  alleged  properties 
are  stron^y  controverted,  although,  in  that  work,  it  is 
«aid  to  be  detergent 

**  Finding,  however,  that  many  of  the  country  people 
continue  to  put  great  faith  in  the  virtue  of  Mag's  well, 
I  resolved  personally  to  examine  what  is^esteemed  one 
of  the  curiosities  of  Surrey. 

''  The  farm  on  which  the  well  is  situate  belongs  to 
the  college,  Guildford,  and  is  in  the  tenantry  of  George 
Dewdney,  Esq.,  banker,  remote  from  any  public  road, 
and  embosomed  in  woods.  A  pedestrian  excursion  to 
the  vale  in  which  the  spring  rises,  appeared  the  only 
mode  by  which  I  could  obtain  my  object;  the  obscurity 
in  which  the  well  is  hidden,  rendering  it  inaccesible  to 
a  carriage,  and  almost  to  a  horse,  for  nearly  the  last 
mile  of  approach. 

"  The  bath,  or  well,  is  comprehended  within  a  build- 
ing, the  sides  and  ends  of  which  are  joined  into  right 
angles;  but  there  is  no  roof.  Immediately  opposite 
the  entrance  of  the  building  is  the  doorway  to  the  bath; 
into  which  there  is  a  descent  of  five  steps :  the  bath  is 
in  length  about  seven  feet,  and  in  width  and  in  depth 
between  four  and  five  feet  The  water  enters  at  an 
aperture  on  the  right,  and  the  surplus,  when  the  bath  is 
full,  discharges  itself  over  a  lip  on  the  left ;  the  whole 
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tfan  be  readily  run  off  through  a  vent  at  the  bottom,  and  chap,  il. 
at  the  left-hand  comer,  by  drawing  a  plug.  The  entire 
structure  has,  apparently,  been  for  some  time  much  neg* 
lected.  The  entrance  and  the  exit  of  the  water  being 
imperfect,  the  bath  was  nearly  empty,  the  depth  hot 
being  more  than  three  or  four  inches. 

*'  Although  the  day  was  extremely  cold,  there  did  not 
appear  any  extraordinary  sensation  of  coldness  on  in- 
serting the  hand  into  the  well ;  and  the  mercury  of  a 
thermometer,  the  bulb  of  which  was  immersed  for  ten 
minutes,  did  not  descend  much  below  fifty. 

'^A  taste  difiering  from  ordinary  spring-water  was 
not  positively  to  be  discriminated;  certainly,  not  the 
slightest  perception  of  saline  particles  could  be  dis* 
tinguished*  The  only  taste  I  could  fancy  I  detected 
was  that  of  iron,  but  in  so  slight  a  degree,  as  to  preclude 
all  positive  assertion  of  the  fact.  In  order,  however, 
to  ascertain  if  the  powers  imputed  to  the  spring  are,  or 
are  not  fallacious^  a  scieptific  examination  of  its  proper- 
ties would  undoubtedly  be  satisfactory  to  the  public :  I 
have  therefore  directed  a  quantity  of  water  to  be  taken 
firom  the  well,  and  sent  to  you,  sufficient,  I  conceive,  for 
analysis,  in  the  hope  that  you  may  not  deem  it  unworthy 
of  your  notice. 

Dorkhtg^  December^  1817.  J.  M. 

**  The  water  of  Mag's  well,  on  accurate  analysis,  proves 
to  be  slightly  impregnated  with  the  sulpate  of  magnesia 
and  iron.  It  is  entirely  free  from  calcareous  matter,  and 
approaches  very  nearly  to  the  Malvern  water.  It  may 
prove  beneficial  as  an  alterative,  and  in  obviating  cos- 
tiveness;  but,  to  produce  an  aperient  efilect,  it  must 
be  combined  with  the  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  the  sul- 
phate of  soda.*** 

•  Gazette  of  Health,  Jan.  1818. 
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BOOK  V.  A  quantity  of  Anglo-Saxon  coins  were  discovered  b 
18}7j  on  Winterfield  fann^  in  this  neigbbourbpod ;  an 
anppuot  of  whiob  was  publisbed  by  tbe  Society  of  An* 
tiqiMe^  of  iiondon.* 

Leith  hill.  {ieith  bill^  which  rui^s  from  east  to  west,  is  by  far  the 
highest  ground  in  this  county.  The  «scent  on  tbe  aide 
next  Wottpn  is  very  gentle «  and  the  extraordinary  eleva- 
tion would  scarcely  be  suspected^  were  it  not  for  the 
^orious  prospect  that  burets  on  ^he  sight  at  the  farther 
extremity.  The  following  account  was  written  by  John 
Dennis,  in  a  letter  to  hi<  friend,  Mr.  Sergeantf 

'^  In  a  late  journey  I  took  through  Surrey,  (says  Mr. 
Dennis,)  I  passed  over  a  hill  which  showed  me  a  more 
transporting  sight  than  ever  the  country  had  daown  me 
brfore,  either  in  England  or  Italy.  The  prospects 
which  in  Italy  pleased  me  the  most,  were,  the  Valdamo 
from  the  Apennines;  Rome  and  tbe  Mediterranean 
from  the  mountains  pf  Yiterbo,  the  former  at  forty  and 
the  latter  at  fifty  miles  distance ;  and  the  Campagna  of 
Borne  from  Tivoli  and  Frescati;  from  which  places 
you  see  every  foot  of  that  famous  Champagne,  even 
from  the  bottom  of  the  Tivoli  and  Frescati  to  the  very 
foot  of  the  mountains  of  Yitejrbo,  without  any  thing  to 
intercept  your  sight.  But  from  a  hill  I  passed  in  my 
late  journey,  I  had  a  prospect  more  extensiviC  than  any 
of  ttiese,  and  which  surpassed  them  at  once  in  rural 
charms,  pomp,  and  magnificence  —  the  hill  which  I 
spi^k  of  is  called  Leith  hill,  and  is  situate  about  six 
miles  south  of  Dorking.  It  juts  out  about  two  n^les 
beyond  that  range  of  hills  which  terminates  the  north 
Downs  on  the  south.  When  I  saw  from  one  of  those 
hills,  at  about  two  miles  distance,  that  side  of  Leith 

•  Archsologia,  vol.  xiz.     t  Letter,  FaiviiUar,  Moral,  and  Critical. 
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hill  which  faces  the  Downs^  it  appeared  the  most  beau-  chap,  li. 
tiful  prospect  I  had  ever  seen.  But^  after  we  had  con- 
quered the  hill  itself^  I  saw  a  sight  that  would  transport 
a  stoic ;  a  sight  that  looked  like  enchantment  and  a 
vision  beatific  1  Beneath  us  lay  open  to  our  view  all  the 
wilds  of  Surrey  and  SuaseXf  and  a  great  part  of  those 
of  Kent,  admirably  diversified  in  every  part  of  them 
with  woods,  and  fields  of  com  and  pasture,  and  every 
where  adcuned  with  stately  rows  of  trees. 

**  This  beautiful  vale  is  about  thirty  miles  in  breadth, 
and  about  sixty  in  length,  and  is  terminated  to  the 
south  by  the  majestic  range  of  the  southern  hills  and 
the  sea;  and  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  decide,  whether  the 
hills,  which  appear  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  miles  distance, 
with  their  tops  in  the  sky,  seem  more  awful  and  venera- 
ble, or  the  delicious  vale  between  you  and  them  more 
inviting*  About  noon,  on  a  serene  day,  you  may,  at 
thirty  miles  distance,  see  the  water  of  the  sea  through 
a  chasm  of  the  mountain ;  (that  is,  of  the  south  Downs, 
called  Becting  gap ;)  and  that,  above  all,  which  makes 
it  a  noble  and  wonderful  prospect  is,  that,  at  the  very 
time  when,  at  thirty  miles  distance,  you  behold  the  very 
water  of  the  sea,  at  the  same  you  behold  to  the  south- 
ward  the  most  delicious  rural  prospect  in  the  world. 
At  the  same  time,  by  a  little  turn  of  your  head  towards 
the  north,  you  look  full  over  Box  hill,  and  see  the 
country  beyond  it  between  that  and  liondon ;  and,  over 
the  very  stomachers  of  it,  see  St.  Paul's,  at  twenty- 
five  miles  distance,  and  London  beneath  it,  and  Hamp- 
ttead  and  Highgate  beyond  it  I" 

^' These  observations,"  says  Mr.  Bucke,*  "derive 
additional  interest,  when  we  consider  the  source  whence 

*  Philosophj  of  Nature,  vol.  ii. 
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they  proceed; — a  giant  in  learnings  a  hornet  in  criti- 
cism^ and  an  indignant  observer  of  the  dispensations  of 
fortune." 

No  language  can  fully  describe  the  thrilling  ebstacy, 
on  the  first  view  of-  this  magnificent  scene*  The  eye, 
wearied  with  the  barren  and  uninteresting  aspect  of  the 
neighbouring  hills,  is  suddenly  relieved  by  a  burst  of 
panoramic  beauty,  unrivalled  by  the  prospects  from 
Snowdon,  Cader  Idris,  and  even  all  the  boasted  charms 
of  Swiss  scenery.  No  one  ever  ascended  Leith  hill, 
but  felt  his  soul  elevated,  and  his  whole  frame  invigo- 
rated, with  beholding  the  richness  and  splendour  of  the 
expanse  lying  at  his  feet.  Scenes  like  these  have  ever 
proved  a  fertile  source  of  display  for  the  philosopher, 
the  poet,  and  the  painter.* 

Leith  hill  tower,  which  stands  upon  one  of  the  points 
of  this  delightful  eminence,  was  built  by  Richard  Hull, 
Esq.  in  1766,  for  a  prospect  house :  it  formerly  com- 
prised two  rooms  neatly  furnished,  and  provided  with 
glasses,  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors.  On  the 
death  of  its  founder  it  was  grievously  neglected ;  inso* 
much,  that,  in  a  short  time  after,  the  floors,  windows, 
&c.  were  left  at  the  disposal  of  any  one  who  stood  in 
need  of  those  materials.  The  consequence  was,  that  it 
soon  became  a  mere  skeleton,  or  shell ;  but  the  gentle- 
men in  the  neighbourhood,  wishing  to  preserve  so  con- 
spicuous an  object,  caused  the  interior  to  be  filled  up 
with  lime  and  rubbish,  and  nearly  twenty  feet,  with  die 
battlements  and  stone  coping,  to  be  added,  lliese 
expenses  were  defrayed  by  public  subscription,  in  the 
year  1800.  Over  the  door  in  the  west  front  is  a  stone^ 
with  the  following  (now  inapplicable)  inscription  :— 
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*'  Ut  temun  undiqne  beataiD  y'ldots  Tlator  hee  tunris  de  longe  CHAP*  11. 

spectabilis  sumptibus  Richardi  Hull  ex  agro  Leith  Hill  Place  Armig^.   

regnaDte  Georgio  Tertio,  Anno  Dom.  mocclxvi.      Eztructa  fuit, 
Oblectamento  non  sui  solom  sed  vicinorum  et  omnium.** 

Within  the  tower^  against  the  east  wall  was  a  Port- 
land Btone  (now  dashed  to  pieces),  containing  an  Jn- 
acription  which  is  here  preserved : — 

'*  Underneath  this  floor  lieth  the  body  of  Richard  Hall,  Esq.  a 
nattTe  of  Bristol,  who  departed  this  life,  January  18,  1779,  in  the 
8Sd  year  of  his  age.  He  was  the  eldest  bencher  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
and  served  aany  years  in  the  parliament  of  Ireland,  where,  by 
probity  and  rfgilance,  he  sealously  supported  the  interests  of  his 
constituents,  and,  after  a  long  and  faithful  sertice  in  that  station,  he 
retired  from  the  exercise  of  public  to  the  eKyoyment  of  private 
virtues  ;  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience  being  his  reward.  He 
was  a  person  eminent  for  the  accomplishments  of  his  mind  and  the 
parity  of  his  heart.  He  liyed,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  in  habits 
of  intimacy  with  Pope,  Trenchard,  Bishop  Berkeley,  and  many  other 
shining  characters  of  those  times ;  and,  to  wear  off  the  remainder  of 
his  days,  he  purchased  Leith  Hill  Place  for  a  retirement,  where  he 
led  the  life  of  a  rural  philosopher  ;  and  by  his  particular  desire  and 
direction,  his  remains  are  here  deposited  in  a  prirate  manner,  nnder 
this  tower,  which  he  erected  a  few  years  before  his  death.** 

This  place  was  formerly  much  resorted  to  during  the 
summer,  thirty  or  forty  private  carriages  being  there 
in  one  day*  The  number  of  visitors  of  cdurse  declined 
on  the  destruction  of  the  prospect-rooms;  and,  the 
custom  of  frequenting  watering-places  being  gradually 
introduced  into  the  fashionable  circles,  Leith  hill  may 
now  be  said  to  be  almost  deserted.  Some  well-inten- 
tioned individuals,  however,  endeavoured  to  re-establish 
this  spot  in  popular  favour,  by  proposing  to  hold  an 
annual  fair  on  the  highest  point  of  the  hill;  but  the 
attempt  was  unsuccessful. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Hull's  decease,  his  house  and  property 
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BOOK  \\  here  were  sold  by  his  nepbew  and  heir,  to  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, an  Oporto  merchant;  but  as  no  provision  was  made 
for  keeping  the  tower  in  repair,  it  was  wholly  neglected, 
idle  persons  broke  in,  destroyed  the  staircases,  floors, 
and  windows,  and  left  the  place  a  mere  shell.  About 
1795,  this  estate  was  purchased  by  William  Phih'p 
Perrin,  Esq.  who  resides  at  Tanhurst  in  this  parish. 
This  gentleman  has  thoroughly  repaired  the  tower;  and, 
by  raising  it  some  feet  higher,  has  rendered  it  still  more 
conspicuous  as  a  sea-mark ;  but  the  lower  part  is  now 
completely  walled  up,  so  as  to  form  one  solid  mass,  and 
to  deprive  the  curious  visitor  of  the  pleasure  which  its 
founder  designed  to  afibrd. 

Leith  hill  Place,  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  hill,  is 
a  small  neat  mansion ;  which  was  altered  into  its  present 
form  by  Lieutenant-general  FoUiott  On  his  death, 
in  1748,  this  estate  was  purchased  by  Richard  Hull, 
Esq.  The  house  is  placed  in.  a  retired  situation, 
environed  with  woods  and  plantations,  and  is  now  in 
the  occupation  of  the  Rev.  George  Keylock  Rusden* 

Beyond  Leith  hill  Place,  is  Tanhurst,  commanding  a 
beautiful  and  extensive  prospect  to  the  south.  This 
residence 'was  formerly  the  retreat  of  the  lamented  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly,  one  of  the  able  and  inflexible  represen- 
tatives of  Westminster.  It  now  belongs  to  6*  A. 
Ogilvie,  Esq. 

Returning  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Dorking,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  town,  is  West  Betchworth,  an  old 
mansion  standing  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  castie,  occu- 
pying an  eminence  on  the  banks  of  the  Mole.  At  Ibe 
time  of  the  general  survey,  the  manor  belonging  to  it 
formed  part  of  the  possessions  of  Richard  de  Tonbridge, 
and  afterwards  of  the  earls  of  Arundel.  In  1377,  John 
Fitz-Alan,  second  son  of  Richard,  earl  of  Arundel,  who 
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died  the  preceding  year^  having  succeeded  to  this  estate^  chap.  ir. 
had  licence  to  embattle  his  manor-house  here.  A  similar  """""""' 
licence  was  granted  in  1449,  to  Thomas  Brown,  Esq. 
in  whose  possession  this  estate  then  was ;  who  had  also 
permission  to  impark  his  manor,  to  have  free  warren 
in  the  same;  likewise  court  leet  and  court  baron,  and 
an  annual  fair  on  Tuesday  in  Whitsun-week.  In  the 
family  of  Brown,  of  which  Ambrose  was,  in  1627, 
created  a  baronet,  this  estate  continued  vested  till  the 
death  of  Sir  Adam,  in  1690,  when  it  de?olved  to  his 
sole  daughter  and  heir,  married  to  William  Fenwick, 
Esq.  who  pulled  down  the  greater  part  of  the  castle,  and 
turned  the  remainder  into  a  dwelling-house.  It  is  now 
the  property  of  William  Peters,  Esq.  who  has  made 
great  improvements,  and  enlarged  the  estate  by  various 
purchases.  The  park  is  remarkable  for  the  noble  timber 
with  which  it  is  adorned.  The  outer  park  is  skirted  with 
chestnut  trees  of  very  large  dimensions,  and  the  inner, 
at  the  extremity  of  which  the  house  is  situated,  has  two 
fine  avenues,  the  one  of  elms,  the  other,  three  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  in  length,  composed  of  a  triple  row  of 
limes  of  extraordinary  size  and  height. 

In  the  village  of  Betchworth  is  the  elegant  mansion 
of  the  Right  Honourable  Henry  Goulbum,  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer.  It  was  formerly  the  property  of 
the  Honourable  W.  H.  Bouverie,  and  contained  several 
fine  portraits,  and  some  ancient  statues.  The  residence 
was  built  in  the  time  of  James  I.  by  Sir  Ralph  Freeman, 
who  purchased  this  estate  of  the  trustees  of  the  earl  of 
Abergavenny.  In  the  chimney-piece  of  the  drawing* 
roopi  is  a  piece  of  sculpture  firom  Herculaneum,  repre- 
senting boys  riding  on  bulls  and  horses* 

Wonham,  one  of  the  manors  in  this  parish,  was  pur-  Wonham. 
chased  in  1787  by  the  Honourable  Charles  Marsham, 
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BOOK  V.  the  iate  earl  of  Roomey.  He  rebuilt  the  house  on  a 
larger  scale  than  before;  and  on  his  accession  to  the 
title,  sold  it  to  John  Stables^  Esq.  who,  in  1804» 
disposed  of  it  to  Viscount  Templetown.  The  grounds 
comprehend  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  including 
a  park  of  sixty-six,  which  is  in  part  bounded  by  the 
Mole. 

Broom.  *  in  Upper  Betchworth  is  Brooms  the  tasteful  resi* 
dence  of  William  Kenrick,  Esq.  On  the  east  is  a 
lawn,  surrounded  with  fine  plantations.  The  grounds 
are  well  watered  by  ponds,  supplied  from  a  spring 
which  rises  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  the  plantations 
pear  the  road  formerly  stood  a  mill  for  sawing  boards, 
x^ontaining  twenty-two  saws,  which  were  worked  by  a 
stream.  It  was  erected  by  C.  Kilby,  Esq.,  formerly 
proprietor  of  this  villa,  who  albo  built  a  curious  edi- 
fice,  called  th^  Priory,  and  several  other  ornamental 
seats. 

Skirting  the  Holmwood  is  Brockham  green,  a  tithing 
belonging  to  Betchworth,  properly  called  Brookham, 
from  being  situated  near  the  brook  or  river;  here  is 
Brockham  court  lodge,  the  delightful  retreat  of  Cap- 
tain Charles  Morris,  author  of  some  of  the  best  lyrical 
ballads  in  our  language. 

The  Downs^  which  rise  to  a  considerable  elevation 
from  the  east  bank  of  the  Mole,  are  finely  chequered 
with  yew  and  box  trees  of  great  antiquity,  which  form 
a  scene  not  less  venerable  than  pleasing.  Of  the  lattery 
in  particular,  there  was  formerly  such  abnndance,  that  the 
part  of  the  Downs  lying  contiguous  to  the-  stream,  and 
within  the  precinct  of  the  manor  of  West  Betchwortlif 
has  always  been  known  by  the  name  of  Box  hill.  -It 
commands  an  extensive  view  into  the  neighbouring 
counties,  being  four  hundred  and  forty^five  feet  per* 
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peodiciilar  above  ttie  rivor  Mole.  Varioiu  have  been  chap,  ii. 
the  diaqnisitioiis  conceniiiig  ike  antiquity  of  this  planta- 
tion, which,  for  any  thing  which  appears  to  the  contrary, 
may  have  been  coeval  with  the  soil.  The  late  Sir 
Henry  MiMmay,  while  in  possession  of  this  estate,  sold 
the  box  upon  Box  hill  for  £15,000 ;  the  purchaser  was 
to  be  allowed  fourteen  years  to  cut  it  down.  In  1802,  forty 
tons  were  cut ;  and  from  the  great  quantity  which  has 
thus  been  brought  into  the  market,  and  the  limited  use 
to  which  it  can  be  applied,  this  wood  has  fallen  more 
thaq  fifty  per  cent  It  will  not  now  bring  more  than  five 
or  six  pounds  per  ton. 

A  stump  of  wood,  rising  from  one  of  the  prominent 
points  of  the  hill,  denotee  the  burial  place  of  Migor 
Labelliere,  an  officer  in  the  nuurines.  This  gentleman, 
in  early  life,  fell  in  love  with  a  lady  who  rejected  his 
addresses ;  a  circumstance  which  inflicted  a  deep  wound 
on  his  sensitive  mind.  It  was  not,  however,  till  many 
years  after,  that  his  reason  became  actually  obscured. 
At  this  time  the  late  duke  of  Devonshire,  who  had 
formerly  been  very  fond  of  his  company,  allowed  him 
a  pension  of  £100  aryear  for  life.  He  resided  at  Chis- 
wick,  whence  he  frequently  walked  to  London,  followed 
by  a  tribe  of  ragged  boys,  whom  he  would  occasionally 
harangue;  both  his  pockets  being,  generally,  filled  to 
an  overflow,  with  newspapers  and  political  pamphlets. 
From  Chiswick  he  came  to  settle  at  Dorking ;  where, 
from  his  utter  inattention  to  common  cleanliness,  he 
acquired  the  appellation  of  the  walking  dung|iilL  By 
his  own  request,  he  was  buried,  without  chordi- 
rites,  cm  this  beantiful  eminence,  with  his  head  down* 
wards ;  it  being  a  constant  assertion  with  him,  that  the 
world  was  turned  topsy-turvey,  and,  therefore,  at  the 
end  of  it,  he  should  be  right. 
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BOOK.v.  Qn  the  opposite  side  of  the  Mole»  on  a^  considerable 
Denbies.  eodnence^  is  Denbies,  the  seat  of  William  Joseph  De- 
nison,  Esq.  M.P.  The  approach  is  by  a  fine  sweep  of 
road^  recently  made  at  the  private  expense  of  this 
gentleman.  By  taking  a  circuitous  route,  the  acclivity 
is  considerably  lessened,  and,  besides  being  a  valuable 
acquisition  to  the  estate,  this  road  bids  fair  to  ri?al  its 
opposite  neighbour,  in  afibrding  some  of  the  finest  views 
of  the  fascinating  landscape,  from  which  it  gradually 
rises.  Part  of  the  line  is  abeady  planted  with  trees  on 
each  side;  and,  from  the  uniform  liberality  of  its  pro- 
prietor, we  may  venture  to  expect,  that,  ete  long,  w^ 
shall  be  gratified  in  seeing  it  become  a  popular  prome* 
nade.  The  road  passes  a  beautiful  terrace-walk,  backed 
by  a  bushy  wall  of  verdure,  and  leads  by  a  noble  car- 
riage drive  to  the  portico  of  the  mansion.* 

The  house,  a  modem  stuccoed  edifice,  was  built  by 
Mr.  Jonathan  Tyres,t  an  eccentric  gentleman,  who 
established  Vauxhall  gardens.  At  Denbies  he  passed 
much  of  his  time  in  planning  several  theatrical  allusions 
and  devices,  and  in  rendering  this  spot  a  perfect  con- 
trast to  the  bewitching  routine  of  gaiety  and  merriment^ 
with  which  he  electrified  his  metropolitan  votaries. 
The  anomaly  is  said  to  have  been  conducted  with  strict 
adherence  to  that  effect  Here  every  object  tended  to 
impress  the  mind  with  grave  contemplation,  and  led  to 
a  conviction  of  tlie  frivolity  of  the  celebrated  resort  at 
Vauxhall,  then  in  the  zenith  of  its  success. 

The  principal  scene  was  a  wood  of  ei^t  acres,  deno- 
minated II  Penseroso,  where  he  contrived  to  represent,  in 
terrific  similitude,  the  *'  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  DeatL*' 

*  Promenade  round  Dorking,  p.  80. 

t  This  residence  wat  an  obscure  farm-house  in  Mr.  Tyres *•  time, 
but  it  has  been  successively  altered  by  rpspective  occupiers. 
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Here,  instead  of  protracted  vistas  of  festive  lamps^  with.  chap,  ii. 
their  matchless  reflection^  and  long  rows  of  boxes  con- 
taining groups  of  lively  gallantry^  was  the  stillness  of 
the  mazy  walki  Instead  of  the  choral  orchestra^  a 
small  temple  on  which  were  numerous  inscriptions^ 
calculated  to  produce  the  most  gloomy  efl^t  on  their 
reader.  Instead  of  captivating  glees,  airs,  and  ballads, 
and  thelieavenly  harmony  of  instruments,  the  monoto- 
nous solo  of  a  clock,  (concealed  from  view)  broke  the 
solemn  silence  at  tlie  end  of  every  minute,  and  forcibly 
proclaiming  the  rapid  march  of  time,  served  as  a  me^ 
mento  of  its  vast  importance.  Instead  of  the  spacious 
rotunda,  saloons,  and  piazzas,  a  dismal  alcove,  in  which 
were  some  curious  paintings  by  Hayman,  particularly 
the  dying  Christian  and  the  Unbeliever,  and  a  statue  of 
Truth  trampling  on  a  mask,  directed  the  attention  to 
those  awful  objects. 

At  the  termination  of  a  walk  were  two  elegantly 
carved  pedestals  with  two  human  skulls,  each  of  which 
addressed  the  male  and  female  visitant. 

THB   lady's    skull. 


*t 


Blosh  not,  ye  iair,  to  own  me ! — ^but  be  wise. 
Nor  turn  from  sad  mortality  your  eyes ; 
Fame  says  (and  Fame  alone  can  tell  how  true,) 
I— once — was  lovely,  and  belov'd — ^like  you. 
Where  are  my  vot'ries,  where  my  flatteren  now  ? 
Fled  with  the  subject  of  each  lover's  vow* 
Adieu  the  roses  red,  and  lilies  white ; 
Adieu  those  eyes  that  made  the  darkness  light. 
No  more,  alas !  those  coral  lips  are  seen. 
Nor  longer  breathes  the  fragrant  gale  between. 
Turn  from  your  mirror,  and  behold  in  me. 
At  once  what  thousands  can't  or  dare  not  see* 
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BOOR.  V.  UnvaniialL'd  I  the  real  truHi  impart, 

.  Nor  here  am  plac*d,  but.  to  direct  the  heart* 

Surrey  me  well,  ye  fieur  ones,  and  believe. 
The  grave,  may  terrify,  but  can't  deceive. 
On  beauty's  fragile  state  no  more  depend ; 
Here  youth  and  pleasure,  age  and  sorrow  end. 
Here  drops  the  mask,  here  shuts  the  final  scene. 
Nor  differs  grave  three-score,  from  gay  fifteen. 
All  press  alike  to  the  same  goal — the  tomb. 
Where  wiinkled  Laura  smiles  at  Chloe's  bloom ; 
When  coxcombs  flatter,  and  when  fools  adore. 
Here  learn  the  lesson,  to  be  vain  no  more. 
Yet  virtue  still  against  decay  can  arm, 
And  even  lend  mortality  a  charm." 

IBB   OSMTtSMAir's   tKULL. 

Why  start? — ^the  case  is  your's — or  will  be  soon ; 
Some  years,  perhaps — ^perhaps  another  moon; 
Life,  at  its  ntmost  length,  is  still  a  breath. 
And  those  who  longest  dream,  must  wake  in  death. 
Like  you,  I  once  thought  every  bliss  secure — 
And  gold,  of  ev'ry  ill  the  certain  cure ; 
Till  steep'd  in  sorrow,  and  besieged  with  pain. 
Too  late,  I  found  all  earthly  riches  vain ; 
Disease  with  scorn  threw  back  the  sordid  fee. 
And  Death  still  answer'd.  What  is  gold  to  me ! 
Fame,  titles,  honours,  next  I  vainly  sought ; 
And  fools  obsequious  nura'd  the  childish  thought. 
Circled  with  brib'd  applause  and  purchas'd  praise, 
I  built  on  endless  grandeur,  endless  days ; 
Till  death  awoke  me  from  my  dream  of  pride. 
And  laid  a  prouder  beggar  by  my  side. 
Pleasure  I  courted,  and  obey'd  my  taste. 
The  banquet  smil'd,  and  smiled  the  gay  repast ; 
A  loathsome  carcase  was  my  constant  care. 
And  woilds  were  ransaek'd  but  for  me  to  share. 
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Go  on  viun  man,  to  luxury  be  finu,  CHAP.  IT. 

Yet  know — I  feasted  Ijut  to  feast  a  worm ! 

Already,  sure,  less  terrible  I  seem ; 

And  you,  like  me,  shall  own  that  life's  a  dream. 

Farewell !  remember  !  nor  my  words  despise— 

The  only  happy  are  the  only  wise." 

Such  eccentric  imageries^  wrought  up  as  irrefragable 
appeals  to  the  dissolute  debauchee^  .might  form  a  per- 
saaaive  penitentiary^  and  urge  the  necessity  of  amend- 
ment with  better  efiect  than*  all  the  farcical  frenzies  of 
mere  formalists  and  fanatics.  They  were,  however^ 
entirely  removed  by  the  Honourable  Peter  King,  who, 
on  the  death  of  Mr.  Tyers,  in  1767,  purchased  the 
estate,  which,  in  1781,  he  disposed  of  to  James  Whyte, 
Esq.  By  the  latter  gentleman  it  was  sold,  in  1787| 
to  Joseph  Denison,  Esq.  the  father  of  the  present  pro*- 
prietor.  . 

Mr,  Denison  has  expended  considerable  sums  .  in 
enlarging  and  improving  the  residence,  and  making  the 
establishment  of  the  completest  order.  The  gardens, 
which  are  very  extensive,  are  well  planned,  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  scientific  and  experienced  horti^ 
cnlturist;  and,  indeed,  the  whole  estate  exhibits  con* 
tinned  proofs  of  the  superior  capabilities  of  tfai$ 
gentleman,  and  reflects  high  credit  on  the  department 
he  80  ably  sustains.  The  house  is  surrounded,  in 
front,  by  a  pleasant  lawn,  interspersed  with  parterres  of 
flowers,  and  clumps  of  shurbs  and  evergreen. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  town  of  Dorking  is  Deep-  Deepdene. 
dene,  the  classical  estate  of  Thomas  Hope,  Esq.  Aubrey, 
the  county  historian,  gives  the   following  original  and 
interesting  account  of  his  visit  to  this  celebrated  place : 

'^  Near  this  place,  (Dorking,)  the  Honourable  Charles 
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9O0K.v^  Howard  of  Norfolk^  halh  very  ingeniously  contrived 
a  long  hope*  (that  is,  according  to  Virgil,  deductus 
vallis)  in  the  most  pleasant  and  delightful  solitude,  for 
house,  gardens,  orchards,  boscages,  &c.  that  I  have 
seen  in  England ;  it  deserves  a  poem,  and  was  a  subject 
worthy  of  Mr.  Cowley's  muse.  The  true  name  of  this 
hope  is  Dibden  (quasi  Deepdene.) 

**  Mr.  Howard  hath  cast  this  hope  into  the  form  of  a 
theatre,  on  the  sides  whereof  he  hath  made  several 
narrow  walks,  like  the  seats  of  a  theatre,  one  above 
another,  above  six  in  number,  done  with  a  plough, 
which  are  bordered  with  thyme,  and  some  cherry-trees, 
myrtles,  &c.  Here  were  a  great  many  orange-trees 
and  syrangas,  which  were  then  in  flower.  In  this  time 
are  twenty-one  sorts  of  thyme.  The  pit,  (as  I  may  call 
it,)  is  stored  full  of  rare  flowers  and  choice  plants.  He 
hath  there  two  pretty  lads,  his  gardeners,  who  wonderfully 
delight  in  their  occupation,  and  this  lovely  solitude,  and 
do  enjoy   then^selves  so  innocently   in  that    pleasant 

,  corner,  as  if  they  were  out  of  this  troublesome  vroAd, 
and  seem  to  live  as  in  the  state  of  innocency. 

!  ^'  In  the  hill  on  the  left  hand,  (being  sandy  ground,) 
is  a  cave  digged  thirty-six  paces  long,  four  broad,  and 
five  yards  high:  and  at  about  two  thirds  of  the  hill, 
(where  the  crook  or  bowing  is,)  he  hath  dug  another 
subterranean  walk  or  passage,*]-  to  be  pierced  through 


*  A  hope  is  described  to  be  the  side  of  a  hill,  or  low  ground 
amidst  hills. 

t  This  work  was  never  completed,  as  appears  by  Manning's 
account,  although  any  one  might  infer  from  Aubrey  that  it  waa  so* 

Salmon,  speaking  of  the  project,  says,  '*  They  tell  us  at  Dorking 
of  a  scheme  about  fifty  years  since,  and  not  out  of  the  memory  of  the 
oldest,  for  cutting  a  hypogseum  through  Deepdene  hill,  ft  was  to 
have  been  from  the  north  side,  which  lies  next  the  mansioo-house  and 
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the  bill ;  through  which  (as  through  a  tube)  you  have  S^UM\  n 
the  vista  over  all  the  south  part  of  Surrey  and  Sussex 
to  the  sea.     The  south  side  of  this  hill  is  converted 
into  a  vineyard  of  mkny  acres  of  ground^  which  faceth 
ihe  south  and  south-west. 

*'  Ofi  the  west  side  of  this  garden  is  a  little  building, 
which  is  (as  I  remember)  divided  into  a  laboratory  and 
a  neat  oratary,  by  Mr.  Howard.  Above  the  hill,  on 
this  west  side,  is  a  thicket  of  black  cherry-trees ;  and 
the  walks  and  the  grounds  abound  with  strawberries. 
The  house  was  not  made  for  grandeur,  but  retirement 
(a  noble  hermitage) ;  neat,  elegant,  and  suitable  to  the 
modesty  and  solitude  of  the  proprietor,  a  christian  phi- 
losopher, who,  in  this  iron  age,  lives  up  to  that  of  the 
primitive  times.  Here  Mr.  Newman  (his  steward) 
gave  me  a  very  civil  entertainment,  according  to  his 
knaster^s  order ;  where  the  pleasures  of  the  garden,  &c. 
were  €o  ravishing  that  I  can  never  expect  any  enjoy- 
ment beyond  it  but  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  It  is  an 
agreable  surprise  here  to  the  stranger,  that  neither  house 
nor  garden  can  be  discovered  till  you  come  just  at  it, 
as  if  it  squatted  down  to  hide  itself. 

"  In  -short,  this  estate  is  an  epitome  of  paradise,  and 
the  garden  of  Eden  seems  well  imitated  here.  To  give 
my  reader  a  just  notion  of  this  is  almost  impossible." 

Salmon,  in  describing  the  Deepdene,  gives  the  follow- 
ing curious  conjectures  as  to  the  antiquity  of  this  spot  :— 

Belchworth  castle,  and  to  have  opened  on  the  concaTe  side  of  the  hlU, 
Is  what  tt^y  call  the  theatre  or  vineyard.  To  this  purpose  lahoureri 
wero  employed,  who  had  carried  on  their  mine  from  hoth  ends  a  con* 
siderable  way  in  order  to  meet  in  the  middle :  bat,  for  want  of  arch  or 
iiipport,  the  earth  fell  in  near  one  end,  which  put  an  end  to  the  design. 
The  minera  were  come  out  to  breakfast,  so  that  nothing  bat  their 
tools  were  covered.*' 

VOL.  II.  2  D 
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PQQ^  v-  '^  If  we  were  to  search  throu^  die  island  for  a  place 
to  perform  the  religious  rites  of  the  Celts,  nothing  comes 
up  to  the  amphiteatre  of  Deepdene,  adjoining  to  Cot* 
mandene.  I  will  not  say  there  are  any  vestigia  of  their 
sacriBces,  but  the  place  by  nature  is  so  surprisingly  con* 
trived  for  worship,  or  theatrical  entertainment,  as  if  it 
had  been  cut  out  of  the  hill  by  human  hands.  The 
figure  of  it  tempted  the  Honourable  Mr.  Howard  to 
turn  it  into  a  vineyard,  and  to  grace  it  with  all  the 
variety  planting  and  gardening  could  add.  'Tis  at 
present  woody  on  the  the  north  side  to  the  top,  and, 
probably,  was  such  anciently  on  the  concave  side.  No 
druid  could  see  this  beaut}'  neglected,  nor  doubt  that 
nature  had  formed  it  for  the  adoration  of  the  Deity; 
where  sacrifice  might  be  performed  with  the  greatest 
solemnity,  the  scene  commnnding  the  veneration  of  the 
people,  and  the  capacious  theatre  containing  a  greater 
number  than  ever  attended  a  show  of  gladiators.  On 
both  sides  of  this  romantic  place  stand  hills  of  vast 
height  and  beautiful  aspect.  Box  hill,  and  that  of  Mr. 
Tryon's  warren,*  on  the  north;  on  the  south.  White 
down  and  Lithe  hill.  Leith  is  a  corruption  of  Lithe, 
sygnifying  long,  which  this  hill  corresponds  with. 

''What  is  said  upon  this  being  merely  conjecture, 
and  without  that  degree  of  evidence  we  have  generally 
for  Roman  antiquities,  I  pursue  it  no  further,  than  that 
Cotmonden,  by  the  general  voice  of  the  neighbourhood, 
is  called  the  best  air  in  England.  'Tis  much  such  an 
observation  should  be  made  for  a  spot  of  twenty  acres, 
unless  something  anciently  had  contributed  to  it  If 
Deepdene  was  a  place  of  British  or  Saxon  worship,  some 
healthful  virtue  might  be  imagined  to  overspread  the 
verge/' 

•  Norbury  park. 
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The  gardens  of  this  celebrated  seat  are  tastefully  em-  chap.  tl. 
bellished  with  some  elegant  casts^  and  in  the  midst  of 
them  are  smalt  basins  of  water.  Several  hermitages 
and  ruined  grottoes  are  also  dispersed  with  much  taste 
and  eSeet;  and  nearly  adjoining  the  former  is  a  tablet 
with  the  following  verses^  written  by  Lady  Burrell : — 

"  This  Totlve  tablet  is  Inseribedv  to  the  memory  of  tVe  Honourable 
Charles  Howard,  who  built  an  oratory  and  laboratory  on  this  spot : 
he  died  at  Deepdene,  1714. 

If  worth,  if  learning,  should  with  fame  be  crown'd, 

If  to  superior  talents,  fame  be  due. 
Let  Howard's  Tirtues  consecrate  the  ground 

Wliere  once  the  fairest  flowers  of  science  grew. 

Within  this  calm  retreat,  th'  illustrious  sage 

Was  wont  his  grateful  orisons  to  pay, 
Here  he  perused  the  legendary  page, 

Here  gaye  to  chemistry  the  feeling  day. 

Cold  to  ambition,  far  from  courts  remoT*d, 

Though  qualified  to  fill  the  statesman's  part. 
He  studied  nature  in  the  paths  he  lov'd. 

Peace  in  his  thoughts,  and  virtue  in  his  heart. 

Soft  may  the  breese  dgh  through  the  ivy  boughs 

That  shade  this  humble  record  of  his  worth ; 
Here  may  the  robin  undisturbed  repose. 

And  fragrant  flowers  adorn  the  haHowM  earth. 

January  J  1702.** 

This  beautiful  estate  descended  to  the  last  duke  of  ; 
Norfolk  but  one^  who  pulled  down  the  old  house^  and 
built  tlie  present  noble  mansion  in  its  stead.  His 
duchess  was  very  fond  of  the  gardens^  and  formed  a 
hermitage  here,  with  all  the  humble  requisites  for  a 
holy  anchorite.  The  late  duke  sold  the  place,  in  1791, 
to  the  late  Sir  William  Burrell,  Bart,  who  died  in 
1796.    His  lady  resided  here  until  her  death,  when  the 
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sold  tlie  whole  propeity  to  Thomas  Hope,  Esq.*  the' 
present  possessor.  The  Deepdene  has  bemi  considera- 
bly improved  and  embellished  by  this  accompliBbed 
scholar  and  gentleman;  and  these  improvemeiits  have 
not  been  confined  to  in-door  comforts  or  additiooa. 
The  grounds  exhibit  much  taste,  and  unceasing 
variety  in  their  disposal;  and,  in  truth,  every  portion 
of  the  estate  abounds  with  proofs  of  the  highly  cul- 
tivated genius  and  talent  of  their  worthy  proprie- 
tor.  The  interior  of  the  mansion  is  very  superbly  fitted 
up,  and  contains  several  rare  prodtictiona  of  the 
fine  arts.  The  family  occasionally  retire 'hither  from 
the  metropolis,  where  they  have  a  splendid  residence, 
and  a  valuable  gallery  of  pictures,  by  masters  of  the 
first  celebrity,  which  may  be  inspected  through  the 
courtesy  of  their  proprietor. 

Pipbrook        Pipbrook  house,  the  seat  of  W.  Crawford^  Esq.  is 
^"^'         so  called  from  its  being  on  the  bank  of  the  stream  of 
that  name.    The  residence  is  a  plain  stuccoed  build- 
ing, amd  the  adjacent  grounds  are  arranged  with  much 
neatness. 

Chart  park  Chart  park  adjoins  Deepdene ;  it  formerly  contained 
a  neat  mansion,  the  last  owner  and  resident  of  which 
was  the  late  Sir  Charles  Talbot,  Bart  by  whose  devi- 
sees it  was  sold  to  Thomas  Hope,  Esq.  the  proprietor 
of  the  Deepdene,  who  pulled  down  the  house  and  offices, 
and  annexed  tlie  grounds  to  his  own  estate.-f-  The  park 
was  focmed  by  Hency  Talbot,  Esq.  fourth  son  of  Dr. 

*  This  gentleman  has  publiqhed  tom^  truly  yalnable- works  on  the 
internal  decoration  of  houses,  and  on  ancient  and  modern  costume. 

t  At  the  extremity  of  Chart  park,  Mr.  Hope  has  erected  a  spacious 
flimily  roaumleiim,  capable  of  containli|r  upwards  of  twoBty  bodies* 
Two  of  his  sons,  who  died  in  their  yautb»  are  buried  here. 
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W.  Talbot^  bishpp  of  Durham^  and  youngest  surviving  chap.  it. 

brother  of  Lord  Talbot,  lord  high  chancellor  of  England. 

The  house  in  his  time  was  but  small :  it  stood  directly  at 

the  foot  of  the  steep  hill  on  the  north  of  the  park,  on  the 

side  of  which  hill  was  a  vineyard,  supposed  to  have  been 

planted  by  the  Honourable  Charles  Howard,  who,  it 

is  said,  erected  the  residence  (as  it  were)  in  the  vine* 

yard,    there  being  no   house  here  previously  to   his 

residing  at  the  Deepdene.     The  vineyard  flourished  for 

some  time,  and  tolerably  good  wine  was  made  from  tha 

produce ;  but,  after  the  death  of  the  noble  planter,  in 

1713,  it  was  much  neglected,  and  nothing  remained  but 

the  name,  which. was  retained  until  Mr.  Talbot  came  into 

possession,  when  he  gave  to  the  estate  the  appellation 

of  Chart  pork. 

The  rookery,  on  the  bank  of  the  little  stream  of  Pip*>  Rookery, 
brook,  was  formerly  a  farm-house,  called  Chert-gate 
farm.  It  was  sometime  the  property  of  Abraham 
Tucker,  Esq.  df  Betcaworth  castle,  of  whom  it  was 
purchased  in  1759,  by  Daniel  Malthus,  Esq.  This 
gentleman  first  took  advantage  of  its  beauties  of  hill  and 
dale,  vrood  and  water,  and  converted  it  into  an  elegant 
seat,  to  which  he  gave  the  present  appellation.  In 
1768,  he  sold  it  to  Richard  Fuller,  Esq.  by  ivhom  it 
was  considerably  enlarged,  and  left  at  his  death,  in 
1782,  to  his  son,  the  present  proprietor.  The  whole 
of  the  building  is  covered  with  plaster,  and  adorned 
witli  an  embattled  parapet,  pinnacles,  &c»  The  grounds 
are  very  beautiful,  and  contain  a  fine  sheet  of  water  « 

with  a  small  island* 

About  three  miles  and  a  half  southward  of  Dorking,  Hanstie 

burv 

and  in  a  direct  line  to  the  Stane  street,  is  a  considerable 
eminence,. known  by  the  name  of  Hanstie  bury,  that  is, 
the  burg,  hill,  or  fortress  on  the  Hean  stige,  or  high 
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BOOK  V.  road.  The  traces  of  this  fortress,  are  very  apparent  at 
this  day,  being  nearly  of  a  circular  form,  surrounded 
with  a  double  trench,  except  on  the  south-east,  south', 
and  south-west,  where  the  precipice  rendered  it  unne- 
cessary, and  enclosing  an  area  of  eleven  acres,  one 
rood,  and  six  perches,  having  the  principal  entrance  on 
the  north-east  Manning  is  inclined,  from  its  circular 
form,  to  consider  it  as  the  work  of  the  Danes ;  and,  in 
that  case,  as  the  spot  on  which  they  encamped  previously 
to  their  defeat  at  Ockley,  in  851.  In  the  adjoining  fields 
have  been  found  the  heads  of  arrows,  made  of  flint,  in 
the  form  of  a  heart,  and  about  an  inch  and  half  in  length. 
The  area  of  the  camp  was  planted  by  Mr.  Walter,  whose 
property  it  was  at  his  decease,  with  forest-trees  of 
various  kinds,  intersected  by  avenues  which  open  on 
different  quarters,  and  exhibit  many  beautiful  and  strik- 
ing prospects  of  the  counti7  beneath. 

Abinger.  Abinger  is  a  considerable  parish,  extending  nearly 
nine  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  in  breadth  about 
one  mile.  It  adjoins  to  Wotton  and  Ol^kley,  on  the 
east;  to  Shire,  on  the  west;  and  to  that  parish  and 
Ewhurst,  on  part  of  the  south ;  East  Horsley,  on  the 
north ;  and  the  county  of  Sussex  to  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  the  south.  Aubrey  conjectures  this  village 
received  its  name  from  abin,  an  eminence,  or  rising 
ground.  In  1821,  this  parish  contained  seven  hundred 
and  forty-two  inhabitants,  occupying  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  houses. 

Blanors.  In  this  parish  are  three  manors,  Abinger,  Paddington 

Pembroke,  and  Paddington  Bray,  all  the  property  of 
Sir  F.  Evelyn. 

Charoh.  The  advowson  is  a  rectory  in  the  deanery  of  Stoke, 

dedicated  to  St.  James,   and  valued  in  the  valor  of 
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Edward  L  at  ten  marks,  and  in  the  king's  books  at  chap.  ir. 

£12.  8s,  lid.    It  is  in  the  patronage  of  Sir  F.  Evelyn* 

The  church  consists  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  with  a  north 

aisle,  and  at  the  west  end  a  low  wooden  turret^  rising 

from  the  roof  and  terminating  in  a  spire.    The  intmor 

is  neat,  and  was  repaired  in  1797.     At  the  west  end  is 

a  modem  font  of  marble. 

On  the  road  to  Lieith  hill,  in  this  parish,  is  Parkhurst  Parkhnrat. 
The  residence,  a  neat  structure,  adjoins  an  extensive 
wood ;  and  on  the  south  are  some  beautiful  enclosures, 
containing  about  forty  acres.  The. house  has  been  for 
some  time  untenanted ;  notwithstanding  the  estate  forms 
an  eligible  retreat  for  the*  lover  of  rural  retirement 
'*Tfae  cottages  on  the.  road-side,  and  the  neighbouring 
common,  furnish  many  interesting  scenes  of  humble 
life ;  and  the  native  simplicity  and  inofiensive  manners 
of  their  inhabitants  well  bespeak  the  true  characteristics 
of  the  English  peasant.  Every  thing  in  this  spot  bears 
the  tranquil  serenity  of  the  sequestered  village:  the 
moss-clad  cottage,  the  pleasant  little  green,  the  flower 
garden,  the  wicket,  the  neatly  mended  paling,  and  the 
green  lanes,  winding  past  the  boundary  of  the. adjoining 
estate,  are  objects  which  contribute  to  make  up  the 
most  captivating  features  of  an  English  landscape, 
whose  harmony  has  not  been  disturbed  by  the  sophistry 
of  art.''* 

Abinger  hall,  a  handsome  and  commodious  villa,  is  Abinger 
situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  Guildford  road.  This 
retired  spot  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Sir  James 
Scarlett,  the  attorney  general,  whose  profundity  and 
eloquence  as  a  lawyer  and  statesman  are  well  known. 
The   house  is  delightfully    placed   on   an    eminence, 

*  Promenade  round  Dorking. 
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^0^  V'  surrounded  *by  a  fine  lawn^  plaatatioDs  and  shrubbery^ 
and  the  river,  with  a  cascade  in  front  The  contiguous 
scenery  consists  of  woody  knolls,  and  bold  rising  hills, 
presenting  rich  successions  of  fascinating  andpictaresque 
country. 

Gapel.  The  parish  of  Capel  is  not  mentioned  in  Domesday^ 

and  though  now  distinguished  as  a  parish,  was  originally 
included  in  Dorking,  the  church  being  then  only  ai 
chapel  to  that  parish.  It  is  situate  in  the  high  road 
from  Horsham  to  Dorking,  and  the  parish  is  bounded 
by  Dorking,  on  the  north;  Newdigate,  on  the  east; 
Rusper  and  Warnham,  in  Sussex,  on  the  south;  .and 
Ockley,  on  the  west  It  contains  eight  hundred  tmd 
sevoity^six  persons,  occupying  one  hundred  and  thirteen 
houses. 

Church.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St  John  the  Baptist,  is  a 

curacy,  in  the  patronage  of  J.  Chivers,  Esq*  It  is 
a  small  edifice,  comprising  a  nave  and  chancel,  with  a 
low  tower  at  the  west  end. 

Ockley.  OcKLEY  is  remarkable  as  the  place  where  the  Danes, 

who  had  passed  into  Surrey  after  sacking  London, 
were  defeated  with  great  slaughter  by  King  Ethelwolf, 
and  his  son  Ethelbald,  or  Athelstan.  The  Saxon 
Chronicle  places  this  engagement  in  851;  Leland^  in 
his  Collections,  in  873;  and  Milton,  betweeo  851 
and  85a 

This  parish  adjoins  Dorking  and  Capel,  on  th^  east; 
Abinger  on  the  west;  Dorking  and  Wotton,  on  the 
north;  and  Sussex  on  the  south.  In  1821,  it  contained 
six  hundred  and  forty-two  inhabitants,  occupying  eighty- 
four  houses. 

Church.  This  benefice^  a  rectory  in  the  deanery  of  Stoke,  is 
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rated  in  the  valor  of  Edward  I.  at  thirteen  marks,  and  in  CR/iP.  ii. 

the  king's  books  at  £16,  5s.  2Jd.     The  advowson  was  '^""^"^ 

attached  to  the  manor  till  1694,  when  it  was  sold  by  Sir 

William  Duncumb,  Bart  to  John  Constable,  of  Ockley. 

It  subsequently  passed  through  several  hands ;  and  in  1724 

was  conveyed  to  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  the  present 

patrons.     The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Margaret,  is  a 

neat  edifice,  built  of  stone,  and   comprising   a   nave  Church. 

and  chancel,  with  a  square  embattled  tower  'at  the  west 

end.     The  interior  is  fitted  up  with  considerable  taste, 

and  there  is  some  remnant  of  stained  glass  in   the 

windows. 

This  place  is  supposed  to  derive  its  name  from  the 
number  of  oaks  that  grow  here.  The  manor,  which 
in  the  time  of  the  Conqueror  was  held  by  Richard 
de  Tonbndge,  is  now  the  property  of  L.  S.  Steere, 
Esq.  the  representative  of  an  opulent  and  honourable 
family,  of  great  antiquity.  Mr.  Steere  resides  at  Jayes, 
a  short  distance  from  Ockley  green,  on  which  estate  he 
has  recently  completed  a  noble  mansion.  There  are, 
likewise,  several  handsome  residences  in  the  parish; 
among  which  are  Elderslie  lodge,  the  residence  of 
Captain  Sykes,  R.  N. ;  Ockley  court,  the  property  of 
Charles  Calvert,  Esq.  late  M.P.  for  Southwark;  and 
the  Rectory-house. 

It  was  formerly  customary  in  this  parish,  that  if  either  Ancient 

Gostoni. 

of  two  contracted  parties  died  before  marriage,  the 
survivor  planted  roses  at  the  head  of  the  grave  of  the 
deceased.  This  practice  was  doubtless  derived  from 
the  Romans,  who,  as  well  as  the  Greeks,  considered  it 
a  religious  duty,  and  often  in  their  wills  directed  roses 
to  be  strewed  and  planted  upon  their  graves,  as  appears 
by  an  old  inscription  at  Ravenna,  and  another  at  Milan. 
Hence  Propertius  has  this  expression — et  tenerd  poneret 

VOL.  IL  2  E 
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BOOK.  V.  ^gg^  Rasdy*  and  Anacreon^  speaking  of  it,  says,  that 
veKpoi^  ifjLivsiVy  ^*  it  protects  the  dead." 

Hoimbury.  Holmbury  is  a  large  camp,  on  the  eastern  declivity, 
near  the  summit  of  a  consideraUe  eminence  to  which  it 
gives  name,  on  the  confines  of  the  parishes  of  Shire, 
Ewhunst,  Abinger,  and  Ockley.  It  is  a  work  of  very 
irregular  form,  having  an  entrance  near  the  west  angle, 
and  another  near  the  south-east ;  and  is  fortified  with  a 
double  trench,  except  on  the  east,  south,  and  south-west, 
where  the  precipice  rendered  it  unnecessary,  and  where, 
on  that  account,  it  has  but  a  single  one.  The  area  is 
about  eight  acres,  three  roods,  and  thirteen  poles.  This 
camp,  supposed  to  be  of  Roman  construction,  is  about 
two  miles  west  of  the  fortified  site  called  Hanstiebury. 

Wotion.  WoTTON,  or  Wodeton,  which  gives  name  to  this  hun- 

dred, is  a  pleasing  village.  The  parish  extends  about 
nine  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  its  breadth  in 
any  part  scarcely  exceeding  a  mile.  It  adjoins  Dorking, 
and  Ockley,  on  the  east ;  Abinger  on  the  west ;  Eiffing- 
ham  on  the  north ;  and  Slinfold,  Sussex,  on  the  south. 
In  1821  there  were  105  houses  and  589  persons  in  this 
parish* 

Manor.  The  maQor  of  Wotton  was  in  the  possession  of  Ralph 

de  Camois,  in  the  reign  oT  King  John ;  and  after  pass- 
ing through  a  variety  of  possessors,  it  became  the  pro- 
perty of  George  Evelyn,  Esq.  of  Long  Ditton,  in  1579, 
in  whose  family  it  still  continues,  the  present  possessor 
being  Sir  Frederick  Evelyn.  The  manors  of  Goster- 
wood  and  Westland  also  belong  to  the  same  family. 

Church.  The  benefice  is  a  rectory,  which  has  always  passed 

with   the  manor   of  Wotton,  and  is  valued  in  Pope 

•  Lib.  i.  Eleg.  2. 
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Nicholas's  taxation  at  twenty  marks^  in  the  king's  books  chap.  ii. 

at  £12.  I8s.  9d.    The  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  John 

the  Evangelist^  and  is  situate  on  a  knoll  in  the  valley. 

It  consists  of  a  i)ave  and  north  aisle,  a  chancel  and 

small  tower  at  the  west  end.    The  interior  is  plain  and 

neat,  the    aisle  being    separated    from   the  body   by 

pointed  arches.    At  the  west'  end  is  a  small  gallery. 

The  interior  contains  several  monuments,  among  which 

are  two  neat  tablets  for  the  noble  family  of  Rothes.  ^otWs 

Monu- 

The  one  to  the  memory  of  the  late  lord  bears  the  follow-  ment. 
ing  inscription : 

To  the  memory  of  George  WilUam  Earl  of  Rothes,  Baron  Leslie 
of  Bambreigh,  (son  of  George  Raymond  Evelyn,  Esq.  and  Jane 
Elizabeth  Leslie,  Countess  of  Rothes  in  her  own  right,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded in  1809 ;)  one  of  the  sixteen  Peers  of  Scotland,  born  March  23, 
1768,  died  February  11,  1817. 

Prais'd  be  thy  memory  !  honour'd  be  thy  tomb  ! 
BlessM  be  thy  spirit  in  a  world  to  come ! 

Able  be  was,  affectionate  and  just. 

In  every  character  of  life  rever'd ; 
True  to  his  king,  attentive'to  his  trust,  * 

By  social  virtues  to  his  friends  endear'd. 

•« 

With  judgment  sound,  with  understanding  clear. 

One  steady  line  of  conduct  he  pursu'd ; 
With  heart  untainted,  as  with  tongue  sincere, 

He  won  the  friendship  of  the  wise  and  good. 

His  manners  were  by  graceful  taste  adom'd. 

His  conversation  was  by  sense  inspir'd ; 
In  death  he  universally  is  mourn *d. 

As  he  in  life  was  honoured  and  admir'd. 

His  afflicted  widow,  and  once  happy  wife,  inscribes  this  marble,  an 
unequal  testimony  of  his  worth  and  excellence,  and  his  affection ; 
wishing  that  heaven  to  her  may  grace  supply. 

A  handsome  tablet^  on  the  'opposite  side^  serves  to 
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Monu- 
ment. 


denote  the  vault  of  the  ancient  family  of  the  SteereSj  at 
Ockley. 

Many  years  ago^  as  some  workmen  were  digging  in 
the  church-yard^  they  found  an  entire  skeleton^  mea- 
suring nine  feet  three  inches  in  length.  It  was  lying 
between  two  boards  of  the  coffin ;  but,  on  the  workmen 
endeavouring  to  take  it  out,  it  fell  to  pieces.  In  the 
north  aisle  of  the  chancel  is  the  dormitory  of  the  Evelyn 
family.  It  is  enclosed  with  wooden  balusters ;  and  the 
tablets  are  in  the  antique  style.  The  celebrated  philo- 
sopher,  John  Evelyn^  is  interred  here  in  a  stone  coffin ; 
and  the  following  is  a  correct  transcript  of  his  epitaph. 

"  Here  lies  the  body  John  Evelyn,  Esq.  who  having  served  j* 
publick  in  several  employments,  of  which  that  of  Commissioner  of 
y*  Privy  Seal,  in  the  reign  of  King  James  y*  2nd,  was  most  honour* 
able,  and  perpetuated  his  fame  by  tar  more  lasting  monuments  than 
those  of  stone  or  brass — his  learned  and  asefuU  works,  fell  asleep  y* 
5S7th  day  of  Feb.  I70|^,  being  y«  86th  year  of  his  age,  in  full  hope  of  a 
glorious  resurrection  thro'  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  Living  in  an  age  of 
extraordinary  events  and  revolutions,  he  learnt  (as  himself  asserted) 
this  truth,  which  pursuant  to  his  intention  is  here  declared — ThtU  all 
is  vanity  nf^  is  not  honest,  and  there's  no  solid  wisdom  Imt  in  real 
piety.  Of  five  sons  and  three  daughters  borne  to  him  from  his  most 
vertnons  and  excellent  wife,  Mary,  sole  daughter  and  heiress  of  S' 
Rich.  Browne,  of  Sayes  Court,  near  Deptford  in  Kent,  onely  one 
daughter,  Susanna,  married  to  William  Draper,  Esq.  of  Adscomb  in 
this  county,  survived  him  ;  y«  two  others  dying  in  the  flower  of  their 
age,  and  all  y«  sons  very  young,  except  one  nam*d  John,  who  de- 
ceased y*  24th  March,  16^,  in  y«  45th  year  of  his  age,  leaving  one 
son,  John,  and  one  daughter,  Elizabeth.'* 


The  inscriptions  on  the  other  tablets  abound  with 
many  curious  specimens  of  ancient  orthography.  Some 
of  them  are  versified  in  Latin^  and  are  highly  interesting 
as  classical  productions.  Beneath  the  tablet  to  the 
memory  of  George  Evelyn^  Esq.  who  died  in  1603^  are 
sculptured  representations  of  his  twenty-four  children. 
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The  churchy   including   the   chancel,   is   small,  and  CHAP,  if. 
contains    but  few  handsome   memorials  besides  those 
already  mentioned.     The  accommodations  for  the  con- 
gregation are  strong  stalls,  placed  in  regular  lines,  and 
a  few  good  pews  for  the  principal  families  who  attend. 

The  church-yard  ccftitains  several  neat  monuments.  Church- 
One  appears  to  be  of  recent  date,  consisting  of  a  large 
slab  of  black  marble,  supported  by  two  bronzed  griffins, 
to  the  memory  of  Peter  Campbell,  Esq.    an   opulent 
gentleman,  formerly  of  the  island  of  Jamaica,  who  re- 
tired to  a  beautiful  villa  in  the  adjoining  parish,  where 
he  passed  the  evening  of  his  life  in  perfect  tranquillity. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  church  is  a  neat  pedestal,  sup- 
porting an  urn  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  William  Glanvill, 
one  of  the  clerks  of  the  treasury,  and  receiver  of  the 
revenues  of  the  First  Fruits  office.    Mr.  G.  was  an  eccen- 
tric benefactor  to  this  and  other  parishes.     He  died  in 
January,  1717-8,  and  by  his  will  ordered,  that,  on  each 
anniversary   day   of  his  death,   forty   shillings   should 
be  paid  to  five  poor  boys  of  Wotton,  upon  condition 
tha.t  they  shall,  with  their  hands  laid  on  his  tomb,  re- 
spectively repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
the  Commandments,  and  part  of  the    15th  chapter  of 
Corinthians ;  and  write,  in  a  legible  hand,  two  verses  of 
the   said  chapter.      The  surplus  of  an  annual  bequest 
of  £30  he  ordered  to   be  applied   to  ot^er  charitable 
purposes. 

John  Evelyn,  the  celebrated  philosopher,  was  born  in  John 
this  village,  October,  1620.     Richard  Evelyn,  his  fa-  ^"^^^y*"' 
ther,  possessed  an  estate  of  about  £4,000  a-year,  "  well- 
wooded,  and  full  of  timber.'*  *     At  four  years  old  he 

»  *«  To  give  an  instance  of  what  store  of  woods  and  timber  of  pro- 
digious size  there  were  grown  in  oar  little  county  of  Surrey,  my  own 
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BOOK  V.  was  taught  to  read  by  the  village  schoolmaster,  over  the 
porch  of  Wotton  church ;  and  at  six,  his  picture,  to  use 
his  own  words,)  *^  was  drawn  in  oyl,  by  Chatterell,  no 
ill  painter."  After  studying  some  time  at  Lewes  and 
Eton,  in  1636  he  entered  the  Middle  Temple,  and,  in 
the  following  year,  was  placed  'as  a  fellow-commoner 
at  Baliol  College,  Oxford.  During  the  last  year  of  his 
residence  there,  his  younger  brother  came  to  be  his 
chamber-fellow.  Both  soon  removed  to  the  Middle 
Temple,  and  about  three  months  after  this  their  father 
died.* 

The  signs  of  the  times  were  now  too  evident  to  be  mis- 
taken. Disturbances  had  commenced  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  and  the  seeds  of  dissension  were  being  sown 
in  all  directions.  Evelyn  had  been  present  at  the  trial 
of  the  Earl  of  Strafibrd,  and  had  witnessed  *'the  fatal 
stroke  which  severed  from  its  shoulders  the  wisest  head 
in  England."  In  this  unpleasant  state  of  affairs,  he 
quitted  this  country  for  the  Netherlands,  where  he 
remained  about  three  months,  when  he  returned 
home.  Soon  after  this,  the  civil  war  broke  out,  and 
Evelyn  went  with  his  horse  and  arms  to  join  the 
king.    He  did  not  remain  there  long,  but  retired  to  his 

grandlkther  had  standing  at  Wotton,  and  about  that  estate,  timber  that 
now  were  worth  100,000/.  Since  of  what  was  left  myfiither,  (who 
was  a  great  preserver  of  wood,)  there  has  been  80,0001.  worth  of 
timber  fallen  by  the  axe,  and  the  fury  of  the  hurricane  (in  170S,  by 
which  upwards  of  1000  trees  were  blown  down ;) — now  no  more, 
Wotton  stript  and  naked,  and  ashamed  almost  to  own  its  name." — 
Sylva^  book  ill.  chap.  7. 

*  In  his  Diary  is  the  following  passage:— *' 1041,  2d  January. 
We  at  night  followed  the  mourning  hearse  to  the  church  at  Wotton, 
where,  after  a  sermon  and  funeral  oration,  my  father  was  interred 
near  his  formerly  erected  monument,  and  mingled  with  the  ashes  of 
our  mother,  his  dear  wife.*' 
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brother's  house  at  Wotton^  where  he  began  to  improve  chap,  ii. 
the  gardens. 

When  the  covenant  was  pressed,  Evelyn  absented 
himself,  and  having  obtained  the  king's  license  to  travel, 
he  set  out  accompanied  by  an  old  fellow*coUegian, 
named  Thicknesse.  He  passed  through  France,  into 
Italy,  after  having  witnessed  the  chief  objects  of  popular 
curiosity ;  and,  having  remained  in  Italy  two  years,  he 
met  with  a  Mr.Abdy,  a  man  of  much  modesty  and 
erudition  ;  Waller,  the  poet;  and  one  Captain  Wray, 
in  whose  company  he  set  out  on  his  return.  Having 
reached  Paris,  Evelyn  resolved  to  sojourn  in  that  city, 
where  he  learnt  the  German  and  Spanish  tongues,  and 
frequented  a  course  of  chemistry ;  and  having  become 
intimate  in  the  family  of  Sir  Richard  Browne,  the 
British  resident  ambassador  at  the  court  of  France,  he 
married  his  daughter,  then  in  her  fourteenth  year,  he 
being  twenty-seven.  About  three  months  after  his 
marriage,  he  was  called  into  England,  leaving  his  wife 
with  her  parents.  Charles  was  at  that  time  in  the 
hands  of  his  enemies.  Evelyn  remained  in  England, 
until  after  *'  unkingship  "  had  been  proclaimed,  when  he 
obtained  a  passport  for  France. 

The  philosopher  returned  to  England  in  1650,  and, 
notwithstanding  his  warm  attachment  to  the  royalists,  he 
remained  for  some  time  unmolested.  Sayes  court,  the 
estate  of  his  father-in-law,  at  Deptford,  was  at  this  time 
suffering  from  want  of  being  secured  from  the  usurpers. 
He  was  advised  to  reside  on  it,  and  compound  with  the 
government,  which  Charles  authorized  him  to  do,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  charged  him  with  the  perilous  com- 
mission of  corresponding  with  him  and  his  ministers. 

The  family  estate  at  Deptford,  when  it  became  Mr. 
Evelyn's  property,  consisted  of  pasture-land,  an  orchard. 
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BOOK  V.  and  a  holly-hedge.*  This  afforded  fine  scope  for  the 
exercise  of  the  philosopher's  ingenious  mind^  and  was 
afterwards  the  fruit  of  those  efforts  in  which  he  developed 
his  great  capabilities  for  ornamental  gardenings  a  branch 
of  science  which  hitherto  had  never  flourished  in  Eng- 
land. 

At  the  time  Evelyn  commenced  his  horticultural 
labours,  there  were  no  examples  for  imitation.  All  was 
devised  in  his  own  active  mind^  and  consequently  guided 
by  the  taste  of  his  age.  This  subject  did  not,  however, 
wholly  engross  his  attention:  and  although  not  an 
actual  proselyte  to  the  doctrine  of  vegetable  diet,  his 
industry  in  the  culture  of  plants  and  obtaining  a  know- 
ledge of  their  several  properties  was  unremitted. 

During  the  Commonwealth,  Evelyn  was  little  more 
than  a  by-stander ;  his  garden  and  plantation  had  in  the 
mean  time  become  the  subjects  of  popular  conversation ; 
and,  in  the  course  of  his  retirement  he  had  published 
some  useful  and  important  works.  These  were,  A 
translation  of  the  First  Book  of  Lucretius ;  St  Chrysos- 
tom's  Golden  Book  for  the  Education  of  Children ;  and 
The  French  Gardener  and  English  Vineyard. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  restoration,  Mr.  Evelyn 
came  forward,  and  boldly  published  an  apology 
for  the  royal  party  and  the  king.  He  had  private 
reasons  for  rejoicing  in  the  restoration  of  Charles  II. 


*  When  the  Czar  of  Muscovy  came  to  England  in  1606,  he  was 
desirous  of  having  the  use  of  Sayes  court,  as  being  near  the  Ring's 
Dock-yard,  at  Deptfonl,  where  that  monarch  proposed  iDStructing 
himself  in  the  art  of  ship-building.  During  his  stay,  he  did  so  much 
damage,  that  Mr.  Evelyn  had  an  allowance  of  150^.  for  it.  One  of  the 
Czar*s  favourite  recreations  was  being  wheeled  in  a  barrow  through 
the  holly -hedge,  which  provoked  the  philosopher  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing observation :   "  TkanJcs  to  Ike  Czar  far  spoUimg  my  garden**' 
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as  it   brought    home  his    father-in-law.   Sir  Richard  chap,  ir. 
Browne,  after  nineteen  years  exile,  and  thus  largely 
contributed  to  his  domestic  happiness. 

Soon  after  the  restoration  he  was  chosen  one  of  the 
commissioners  for  correcting  various  mal-practices  in 
the  city  of  London,  and  was  nominated  ope  of  the 
council  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  1664,  when  war  was 
declared  against  the  Dutch,  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  commissioners  for  taking  care  of  the  sick  and 
ivounded  prisoners,  and,  in  the  midst  of  this  troublesome 
office,  the  plague  broke  out  in  London,  and  swept  off 
from  4  to  5000  persons  weekly.  The  contagion  soon 
spread:  Evelyn  sent  his  wife  and  family  to  Wotton, 
but  staid  kimself  to  look  after  his  charges.  The  ravages 
of  the  pestilence  did  not,  however,  dismay  him  in  the 
fulfilment  of  his  duty ;  he  resisted  them  with  the  zeal 
and  humanity  of  a  true  philanthropist,  for  which  he 
afterward  received  the  personal  thanks  of  the  king. 

On  •  Sept.  2,  1666,  the  ever-memorable  fire  broke 
out  in  London,  and  spread  iresh  calamities  and  devas- 
tation in  that  quarter.  Evelyn  was  an  eye-witness  of 
that  destructive  conflagration,  and  remarked  that  he 
never  observed  such  general  resignation  or  less  re- 
pining among  sufierrers. 

In  1694,  he  left  Sayes  court,  to  pass  the  remainder 
of  his  days  at  the  pleasing  village  of  Wotton,  and,  about 
five  years  after,  his  brother  died.  The  remainder  of 
his  life  was  spent  in  that  unembittered  repose,  which 
those  whose  past  life  has  been  so  honourably  spent 
can  only  enjoy.  The  reproaches  of  conscience  never 
intruded  on  the  serenity  of  his  private  hours ;  his  man- 
ners and  disposition  insured  him  universal  respect ;  and 
in  this  happy  old  age  he  fell  asleep,  in  the  year  1706. 

The  summary  of  his  public  deeds  will  remain  in  the 
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BOOK  V.  pages  of  English  history  as  lasting  memorials  of  genuine 
patriotism,  beneyolence^  and  true  rectitude  of  conduct. 
Whether  in  the  closet,  or  the  wide  field  of  public  action, 
he  cherished  that  friendship  and  esteem  which  attended 
him  to  his  grave,  and  has  immortalized  his  name  in  the 
memory  of  succeeding  ages.  Nothing  which  innovation 
can  adduce  will  impair  his  celebrity."  ^* As  an  author/' 
says  the  elegant  historian  of  Dorking,  ''his  talents, 
though  not  prominent,  were  applied  to  subjects  of  prac- 
tical utility.  His  Sylva  becomes  a  work  of  national 
importance,  from  its  valuable  information  on  the  methods 
by  which  Britain  has  triumphantly  maintained  the  supe- 
riority in  her  naval  strength.  His  Diary,  or  Kalenda- 
rium  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  finished 
specimens  of  autobiography  in  the  whole  compass  of 
English  literature — presenting  a  true  picture  of  his 
times,  sketched  with  rare  fidelity,  neither  winking  at 
the  follies  and  vices  of  royalty,  nor  sullying  his  pages 
with  the  acrimony  of  their  unprofitable  contentions. 
Although  an  intimate  friend  of  Charles  IL  and  James  II., 
he  utterly  discountenanced  their  arbitrary  measures. 
His  mind,  unbigoted  by  sects,  granted  universal  tolera- 
tion in  its  most  extended  latitude.  His  diligence  in  the 
discharge  of  public  duties  ranked  him  as  a  faithful 
servant,  both  to  his  sovereign  and  to  his  country.  When 
retired  from  the  busy  hum  of  public  life,  the  hours  of 
solitude  were  advantageously  filled  up  with  promoting 
the  interests  of  his  fellow-creatures,  and  in  recording  the 
events  of  his  life,  the  details  of  which  have  already 
afforded  many  hours  of  pure  delight  to  the  curious  and 
historical  reader.  His  Memoirs,  together  with  a  selec- 
tion of  familiar  letters  and  private  correspondence,  were 
published  in  1818,  in  two  handsome  quarto  volumes; 
and  both  in  point  of  editorial  arrangement  and  typo^ 
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graphical  elegance^  they  may  be  considered  as  a  valuable  chap,  ir, 
acquisition  to  the  library  of  the  man  of  letters.  The 
original  MSS.  and  docunlk^nts  descended  with  the 
estate  to  the  late  Sir  Frederick  Evelyn,  Bart.  iTiis 
gentleman,  dying  without  issue,  intrusted  the  whole  to 
the  late  Ladjr  Evelyn,  by  whom  they  were  delivered  to 
W.  Bray,  Esq.  a  gentleman  of  considerabliB  antiquarian 
research,  and  under  whose  able  superintendence  the 
work  was  printed,*  the  last  sheets  of  which,  with  a  dedi* 
cation  to  Lady  Evelyn,  were  actually  in  the  hands  of 
the  printer  at  the  hour  of  her  death.  Z 

**  Among  the  honourable  events  of  Mr.  Evelyn*s  life, 
it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that,  as  the  first  treasurer  of 
Greenwich  Hospital,  he  laid  the  foundation-stone  of 
that  splendid  establishment.  In  1662,  when  the  Royal 
Society  was  established,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
first  Fellows  in  Council,  and  took  an  active  part  in  its 
establishment  and  conduct  He  procured  Mr.  Howard's 
library  to  be  given  to  them ;  and,  in  1667,  the  Arun- 
delian  Marbles  to  the  university  of  Oxford.  Among 
his  numerous  plans,  he  proposed  to  Mr.  Boyle,  in 
1659,  to  found  a  philosophical  college  for  retirement; 
and,  the  country  being  at  that  time  distracted  by  court 
intrigues  and  popular  fury,  he  is  said  to  have  com- 
menced a  model  of  this  scheme  at  his  brother's  seat  at 

Wotton.^'t 

Horace  Walpole,  in  the  course  of  the  many  elegant 

•  Mr.  Bray  has  long  resided  at  the  viUage  of  Shire,  a  short  dis- 
tance from  Wotton  ;  and,  although  upwards  of  fourscore,  his  exertions 
are  still  as  arduous  as  eTer  in  the  cause  of  literature  and  science 
The  Teteran  services  of  this  gentleman  well  qualified]  him  for  such  a 
task,  and  in  the  execution  of  it^he  has  by  no  means  disappointed  the 
expecUtions  of  our  lUerati,  among  whom  great  anxiety  had  been  ma- 
nifested for  the  publication  of  these  valuable  and  important  documents, 
t  Promenade  round  Dorking,  p.  161. 
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BOOR  V.  and  faithful  pictures  of  men  and  manners,  which  he 
has  so  admirably  drawn  in  his  Catalogue  of  Engravers, 
gives  the  following  sketch  of  the  character  of  Mr. 
Evelyn : — * 

'^  I  mean  not  to  write  his  life,"  says  this  intelligent 
author,  "  but  I  must  observe  that  his  life  was  a  course 
of  inquiry,  study,  curiosity,  instruction,  and  benevolence. 
The  works  of  the  Creator,  and  the  minute  labours  of 
the  creature,  were  all  objects  of  his  pursuit.  He  un- 
folded the  perfection  of  the  one, ,  and  assisted  the 
imperfection  of  the  other.  He  adored  from  exami- 
nation ;  was  a  courtier  that  flattered  only  by  informing 
his  prince,  and  by  pointing  out  what  was  worthy  for  him 
to  countenance." 

A  single  retrospect  of  the  life  of  this  celebrated  phi- 
losopher, and  the  times  in  which  he  flourished,  teems 
with  interesting  incident,  and  introduces  us  to  one  of 
the  most  important  epochs  of  English  history.  He 
lived  in  the  busy  reigns  of  Charles  I.,  Cromwell, 
Charles  IL,  James  II.,  and  William  III. ;  although  a 
court  favourite  of  two  of  those  monarchs,  no  ambition 
for  royal  or  popular  distinction  ever  induced  him  to 
swerve  from  a  conscientious  and  unbiassed  discharge  of 
his  public  duties.  He  was  in  habits  of  intimacy  with 
the  most  distinguished  men  of  his  time ;  and  among 
his  literary  contemporaries,  we  may  recognize  the  truly 
great  names  of  Milton,  Cowley,  Marvel,  Dryden, 
Locke,  Newton,  Swift,  Shaftesbury,  Addison,  Boling- 
broke.  Pope,  and  Gay. 
ETelvn's  The  following  account  of  the  residence  of  this  dis- 
tinguished philosopher  is  from  the  pen  of  the  author  of 
the  Promenade  round  Dorking. 

*  Mr.  Evelyn  was  an  engraver,  and  published  some  views  between 
Rome  and  Naples,  drawn  by  him  in  his  travels. 
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**  1  was  now  induced  to  make  some  attempt  to  gain  chap.  U< 
admittance  to  view  the  interior  of  the  library.  The 
house,  although  in  a  valley,  is  actually  on  part  of 
Leith  hill,  the  rise  from  thence  being  very  gradual. 
Evelyn  describes  it  in  his  Diary,  as  '  large  and  ancient, 
citable  to  those  hospitable  times,  and  so  sweetly  en- 
vironed with  those  delicious  streams  and  venerable 
woods,  as  in  the  judgment  of  strangers,  as  well  as 
Englishmen,  it  may  be  compared  to  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  seats  in  the  nation,  most  tempting  to  a  great 
person,  and  a  wanton  purse  to  render  it  conspicuous — 
it  has  rising  grounds,  meadows,  woods,  and  water,  in 
abundance.'  His  Diary  likewise  contains  a  fac-simile 
of  a  curious  autographic  sketch  of  Wotton-house,  in  1653, 
in  which  the  grounds  appear  laid  out  according  to  the 
fantastical  custom  of  that  period.  Much  of  the  ancient 
house  yet  remains.  The  library,  on  the  north  side,  was 
built  by  die  philosopher's  son.  Sir  John  Evelyn,  who 
was  created  a  baronet  in  1713.  *  He  inherited  the 
literary  taste,  as  well  as  the  patrimony,  of  his  ancestors, 
and  lived  here  universally  beloved  and  respected.  The 
drawing-room,  in  the  south  front,  was  added  by  Sir 
Frederic*  The  whole  is  a  quaint  and  irregular  pile  of 
building,  and  exhibits  the  various  additions  and  im- 
provements made  by  its  respective  proprietors. 

*'  My  guide,  a  female  servant,  led  me  to  the  library, 
which  opens  by  a  glazed  door  on  a  fine  sheet  of  lawn. 
The   dimensions  are   forty-five   feet  in   height,   14   in. 
width,  and  as  many  in  length.     The  curious  collection 
of  books  was  considerably  augmented  by  the  late  Lady 

*  Sir  F.  Evelyn  was  much  attached  to  the  sporta  of  the  tarf  and  the 
chase.  He  maintained  the  establishment  at  Wotton  with  the  same 
spirit  of  hospitality  for  which  his  family  had  been  so  long  distin- 
guished ;  and  died  in  1812. 
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BOOK  V.  Evelyn^  who  likewise  had  a  complete  catalogue 
arranged  by  Mr.  Upcott^  of  the  Londoti  Institution. 
In  addition  to  the  printed  works^  there  are  several 
valuable  papers  on  every  subject^  written  by  the  cele- 
brated philosopher,  whose  indefatigable  industry  was 
such,  that  in  his  extensive  and  voluminous  cotre- 
spondence  during  his  long  life,  he  never  employed  an 
amanuensis:  he  has  also  left  transcripts^  in  his  own 
hand,  of  great  numbers  of  letters,  both  received  and 
sent;  and,  among  his  MSS.  is  a  bible,  bound  in  three 
volumes,  the  margins  of  the  pages  filled  with  notes. 

**  I  amused  myself  widi  looking  cursorily  over  thfe 
shelves,  and  found  several  works  which  would  prove 
highly  gratifying  to  the  bibliographer,  and  were  worthy 
of  a  more  deliberate  examination.  Near  the  cliinmey* 
piece  I  noticed  several  bound  pamphlets,  among  which 
,  were,    An   Apology  for  the  Royal   Party,  and    The 

Late  News,  or  Message  from  Brussels  unmasked; 
both  of  which  were  published  by  John  Evelyn,  in  1659. 
They  present  a  curious  specimen  of  the  typographic 
art  at  that  time  ;  and,  in  their  literary  character,  they 
may  perhaps  be  said  to  resemble  the  most  popular  poli- 
tical jeux  d^esprits  of  the  present  day. 

"  I  reluctantly  left  this  bibliographical  treasury,  and, 
inquiring  for  the  portrait  of  the  philosopher,  by  Sir 
Godfrey  Kneller,  the  girl  replied,  "M'ap  you  mean 
Sylvy  Evelyn,  Sir ;"  and,  accordingly,  led  me  to  the 
drawing-room,  where  I  found  the  original  in  excellent 
preservation,  surrounded  by  several  other  paintings. 
An  old  table  of  a  solid  piece  of  beech,  about  she 
feet  in  diameter,  is  shown  as  one  of  the  curiosities  of 
the  house.* 

*  The  philosopher's  table,  mentioned  in  hi»  SyWa,  formed  of  a 
large  oak  plank,  is  now  destroyed. 
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''  My  guide  now  led  me  to  the  grounds  on  the  south-  chap.  lU 
side  of  the  house.  Here  I  found  a  basin  of  water^  with 
a  fountain  in  th^  centre,  and  a  temple,  containing  some 
allegorical  figures  supplied  with  water,  which  they 
diagorge  into  small  basins  beneath.  The  temple,  or 
colonnade,  is  backed  by  full-grown  firs ;  on  the  other  side 
of  which  is  a  beautiful  lawny  tract,  communicating  with 
the  noble  beech  woods  by  several  winding  walks,  which 
not  only  present  a  delightful  retreat  for  the  contemplatist, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  inspire  him  with  many  grateful 
reminiscenses  of  their  former  possessors.  Adjoining 
the  pleasure-grounds  is  a  large  enclosed  flower-garden, 
which  was  to  have  formed  one  of  the  principal  objects  in 
the  philosopher's  Elysium  Britannicum.  This  idea  has 
been  partly  realized  by  the  late  Lady  Evelyn,  who 
arranged  tlie  flower-garden  and  green-house,  which  she 
also  embellished  with  several  curious  plants  and  flowers, 
both  native  and  exotic.  The  latter  adjoins  the  mansion, 
and  my  guide  informed  me,  that,  previous  to  her  last 
iHness,  her  ladyship  passed  much  time  in  her  green- 
house, in  the  arrangement  of  which  her  taste  for  botany 
was  happily  displayed.  She  died  in  London  in  18 17, 
aged  seventy-two  years,  after  a  lingering  illness,  which 
had  long  baffled  all  medical  skilL 

'*  Her  ladyship  was  the  only  daughter  of  William 
Turton,  Esq.  of  Staffordshire.  As  the  relict  and  de- 
scendant of  the  pious  and  learned  John  Evelyn,  she 
took  pride  in  preserving  the  memorials  of  that  ancient 
and  honourable  family,  of  which  she  considered  herself 
the  representative.  Like  her  venerable  predecessor,  she 
lived  not  for  herself:  those  who  were  favoured  with  her 
friendship  will  cheerfully  bear  testimony  to  the  urbanity 
of  her  manners  and  general  kindness.  Her  death  was, 
also,   deeply  deplored  by   the   numerous  poor  in  her 
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BOOK  V.  neigbbourhood^  to  whom  she  proved  a  constant  bene- 
factress. By  her  will^  she  returned  this  estate  to  her 
family,  devising  it  to  John  Evelyn,  Esq.,  vrho  descended 
from  George  Evelyn,  Esq.,  the  original  purchaser. 

^'  Bordering  on  the  woods  is  a  broad  gravelled  walk, 
which,  in  the  life-time  of  Lady  Evelyn,  was  constantly 
swept  clean  by  several  aged  women,  who  subsisted  on 
her  weekly  bounty.  The  rivulet  winding  through  the 
valley  is  diversified  with  several  little  falls,  and  was 
formerly  of  great  importance.  Mr.  Evelyn,  in  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Aubrey,  dated  February  8,  167«5,  says,  *  that 
on  the  stream  near  his  house,  formerly  stood  many 
powder-mills,  erected  by  his  ancestors,  who  were  the 
very  first  that  brought  that  invention  into  England; 
before  which,  we  had  all  our  powder  fr<Hn  Flanders.'* 
He  also  says,  '  That  on  this  stream  were  set  up  the 
first  brass  mills,  for  casting,  hammering  into  plates,  and 
cutting  and  drawing  into  wire,  that  were  in  En^and : 
also,  a  fulling-mill,  and  a  mill  for  hammering  iron,  all 
of  which  are  now  demolished.  Such  a  variety  of  mills, 
on  so  narrow  a  brook  and  so  little  a  compass,  at  HuA, 
time,  was  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  part  of 
England."  The  last  of  these  mills  gave  name  to  a 
small  street  or  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Abinger,  which, 
to  this  day,  is  called  the  Hammer.  Another  stream, 
taking  its  rise  at  the  base  of  Leith  hill,  winds  its  way 
to  Dorking,  where  it  takes  the  name  of  Pipbrook,  and, 
supplying  six  corn-mills  in  the  course  of  two  miles,  finally 
empties  itself  into  the  river  Mole,  under  Box  hilL't 

*  He  gives  an  account  of  one  of  these  mills  blowing  up,  which  broke 
a  beam,  fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  at  Wotton  place ;  and  states  that 
one  standing  lower  down  towards  Sheire,  on  blowing  up,  shot  a  piece 
of  timber  through  a  cottage,  which  took  off  a  poor  woman's  head  as 
she  was  spinning. 

t  Promenade  Round  Dorking,  p.  171. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

BURVEf  OF  THE  HUNDRED  OF  FARNHAM. 

The  Hundred  of  Farnham^  the  smallest  in  the  county,  chap.  hi. 
occupies  its  south-west  corner,  being  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Woking;  on  the  east  and  south  by  Godalming; 
and  on  the  west  by  Hampshire.    It  is  included  in  the 
deanery-  of  Stoke. 

The  present  hundred  of  Famham  corresponds  with 
the  district  which  in  Domesday  Book  is  termed  the  land 
of  the  bishop  of  Winchester.  Throughout  this  tract 
there  was  then,  as  now,  no  other  parish,  properly  speak* 
ing,  than  that  of  Famham ;  the  hamlets  of  Elsted,  Sele, 
and  Frensham,  with  their  appendages,  being  nothing 
more  than  chapelries  under  the  rector  and  church  of 
that  place.  The  first  of  these,  indeed,  is  thrown  by 
the  editors  of  modem  surveys  into  the  hundred  of  Godal- 
ming; but  earlier  writers,  who  were  more  correct  in 
these  matters,  have  placed  it  where  it  is  rated  in  the 
county  books,  that  is,  in  the  hundred  of  Famham.  The 
bishop  of  Winchester  is  lord  of  the  hundred ,  and  the 
courts  are  held  at  a  house  a  little  northward  of  Fam- 
ham castle,  vulgarly  called  Lady  House,  that  is,  Las^  ^ei, 
Law  Day,  or  Leet  Day  House.*  This  hundred  con- 
tains the  parishes  of 

SLSTBAD,  FRBNSHAM, 

FARNHAM,  SEAL, 

WAVBRLET. 

*  Manning  and  Bray's  Surrey,  toI.  iii.  p.  ISO. 

VOL.  n.  2  G 
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BOOK  V.  Farnham^  which  gives  name  to  the  hundred,  is 
Farnhara.  situate  not  far  from  the  north  bank  of  the  Wey.  It 
consists  of  one  principal  street,  running  east  and  west, 
containing  many  excellent  houses,  and  some  smaller  ones 
branching  off  to  the  north  and  south.  In  1821  the  town 
comprehended  596  houses,  occupied  by  3132  inhabitants. 
Farnham  was  formerly  remarkable  for  its  cloth  manu- 
facture ;  and  while  this  continued,  it  is  known  that  the 
culture  of  hops,  though  it  might  have  been  inlrodiic^d, 
was  not  carried  to  any  considerable  extent  As  the  ma<» 
nufacture  declined,  and  removed  from  Farnham  to  some 
of  the  neighbouring  towns,  the  culture  of  hops  advanced 
and  took  its  place.  It  is  not  easy  to  ascettain  the  date 
of  this  change  in  the  occupation  of  the  people  of  Farn- 
ham ;  but  if  we  may  credit  tradition,  corroborated  by 
various  circumstances,  it  was  about*  the  middle*  or 
rather  towards  the  end,  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Aubrey,  however,  positively  asserts,  that  the  person 
who  first  planted  hops  here  brought  that  husbandry  out 
of  Sufiblk,  seventy-six  years  before  he  wrote,  which 
would  fix  the  date  of  their  introduction  at  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 
Hops.  It  would  be  a  curious  and  interesting  subject  to  ascer^ 

tain,  if  possible,  how  long  the  Farnham  hops  have  borne 
their  high  character  and  price ;  at  what  period  they  be^ 
came  so  famous ;  and  to  what  circumstance  they  were 
first  indebted  for  that  peculiar  mode  of  management  by 
which  they  command  a  price  so  much  superior  to  wliat 
18  given  for  the  produce  of  other  districts.  ^^  On  this 
point,  however,"  says  Stevenson,  *'I  could  learn  no 
facts  or  circumstances  which  would  lead  even  to  a  pro- 
bable or  distant  conjecture. '*+ 

*  The  entire  parish  has  6413  inhabitants.' 
+  Survey  of  the  Agriculture  of  Surrey,  p.  887. 
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.  So  much  is  certain,  that  since  the  beginning  of  the  chap,  ill- 
last  century  the  number  of  acres  occupied  by  hops  is  " 
nearly  trebled;  they  now  cover  about  nine  hundred 
acres,  and  the  demand  for  plants  is  annually  increasing 
Several  varieties  of  hops  are  here  grown ;  but  the  best, 
and  that  which  is  cultivated  to  the  greatest  extent,  is 
the  whitebine  grape-hop,  which  was  first  raised  from  a 
single  cutting  about  seventy  years  ago  by  Peckham  Wil- 
liams, Esq.,  of  Badshot  place,  near  Famham,  who 
would  never  tufier  any  other  sort  to  be  grown  in  his 
|)Untation,  which  is  still  kept  up  by  that  alone.  It  has 
gradually  extended  into  the  neighbourhood,  and  is 
found  to  be  the  most  profitable  variety  on  all  good 
lands ;  it  is  much  esteemed  for  being  a  large  hop»  full 
of  condition^'*  and  of  a  pleasant  delicate  bitter. 

The  largest  of  the  hop  plantations  about  Famham  is 
below  sixty  acres ;  and  in  general  they  do  not  exi^eed 
•ten  or  twenty.  In  a  highly  favourable  season  a  ton,  and 
«ven  twenty-four  hundred  weight,  have  sometimes  been 
pulled  off  an  acre  of  the  very  best  grounds ;  but  the 
average  produce  of  lands  of  middling  quality  may  b^ 
laid  about  six  and  a  half  hundred  weight  per  acre. 
Some  of  the  best  lands  employed  in  the  culture  lets  as 
jiigh  ^s  £20  per  acre ;  good  land  fi;)r  £12  or  £14 ;  and 
inferior  at  from  £6  to  £10.t  Some  seasons  are  cele- 
brated at  Famham,  both  for  the  great  quantity  and  the 
superior  quality  of  the  hops.  In  1778  there  was  a  very 
laige  crop;  but  that  of  1801  was  still  more  abundant. 
"  In  that  year,"  says  Mr.  Shoberl,  "  out  of  sixteen 

*  Hops  that  are  fall  of  condition,  on  being  nibbed  hard  in  the  hand, 
.emit  a  degree  of  odour,  and  discloee  a  degree  of  clamminess,  which 
are  unit ersaUy  admitted  as  a  criterion  of  their  strength.    MartkdU's 
Soaia.    Ctmnt,  I.  p.  272. 

t  The  average  rent  of  hop  ground  in  1811,  was  about  «f9.  lOf. 
per  acre. 
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BOOK  V.  thousand  pockets  at  Weyhill  Michaelmas  fair,  six  thou- 
sand were  from  this  place ;  and  the  prime  Famhams 
were  all  cleared  off  in  about  four  hours."  The  price  of 
hops  varies  as  much  as  the  produce ;  but  the  Famham 
pocket  hops  are  usually  one-third  above  those  of  the 
other  districts,  and  have  occasionaUy  fetched  nearly 
double  the  price. 

The  great  mart  for  the  Famham  hops  is  Weyhill  fiiir. 
Here  they  are  chiefly  bought  by  dealers  to  be  retailed  to 
private  families,  by  whom  they  are  preferred,  on  ao> 
count  of  the  paleness  of  colour,  and  delicacy  of  flavour, 
which  they  give  to  malt  liquor.  Every  pocket  is  stamped 
with  a  particular  device,  which  is  changed  every  year, 
and  the  Famham  hop-growers  bind  themselves  under  a 
severe  penalty  not  to  put  any  other  hops  but  what  are 
grown  about  this  town  into  the  pockets  thus  marked. 

Mr.  Stevenson,  the  agriculturist,  in  his  inquiries  into 
the  causes  of  the  reputation  and  peculiar  quality  of  the 
Farnham  hops,  arrives  at  this  conclusion,  that  they  arise 
solely  from  their  being  better  sorted  and  cleaned,  and 
from  their  being  picked  before  they  are  fully  ripe*    To 
the  latter  circumstance  alone  he  ascribes  what  is  termed 
their  superior  delicacy,  which  he  seems  inclined  to  call 
weakness ;  but  he  firmly  maintains  that  the  high  price 
which  they  fetch  is  not  so  much  commanded  by  the  soil, 
the  management,  or  the  delicacy  of  the  produce,  as  by 
the  name  which  they  have  acquired ;  since  the  growers  of 
other  districts,  where  the  rent  of  land  is  not  so  enor- 
mously high  as  at  Farnham,  though  they  might  produce 
the  quality  of  the  hops  of  this  place,  yet/  from  being  de» 
prived  of  the  name,  would  not  be  able  to  undersell  them* 
Mauor.  The  manor  of  Farnham  was  given  by  Ethelbald,  king 

of  the  West  Saxons,  to  the  see  of  Winchester,  to  which 
it  has  ever  since  belonged. 
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William^  of  Wainflete,  bishop  of  that  see,  by  letters-  chap.  hi. 
patent,  dated  at  Esher,  on  the  5th  of  the  ides  of  Fe-  Charter. 
braary,  1452,  granted  and  demised  to  the  burgesses  of 
Famham,  the  whole  burgh  of  Famham,  with  the  vill 
adjac^it,  and  their  appurtenances,  except  only  the  pri- 
vilege of  hue  and  cry   for  murder,  the  persons  and 
chattels  of  felons,  the  escheats  of  their  lands  and  tene- 
ments, together  with  the  services  of  William  le  Parker, 
and  two  others,  who  held  of  the  bishop  in  capite.    He 
confirmed  to  them  the  liberties  and  free  customs  which 
they  had  anciently  enjoyed,  particularly  a  fair  on  All 
Saints'  Day  (November  2,)  yearly ;  the  right  of  electing 
and  removing  their  bailiff,  without  any  hindrance  on 
the  bishop's  part ;  the  assize  of  bread  and  ale ;  with  power 
of  punishing  defaulters  by  fine;   all  manner  of  tolls; 
exemption  from  suit  and  service  at  the  bishop's  court, 
except  only  what  belonged  to  the  lord  of  the  hundred 
at  Law->day,   at  the   castle  of  Farnham;   and  lastly, 
power  to  issue  attachments,  summonses,  and  distresses, 
within  the  burgh  and  vill,  not  belonging  to  the  bailiff  of 
the   bishop's  liberty.    For  these  important  privileges 
they  were  to  pay  to  the  bishop  and  his  successors,  by 
the  bands  of  his  bailiff  of  Famham,  twelve  pounds  of 
silver  annually*    This  charter  was  either  surrendered  or 
revoked  by  Bishop  Home,  who,  in  1566,  gave  a  new 
one  to  the  town,  by  which  he  granted  there  should  be 
perpetually  within  the  borough  and  town  of  Farnham, 
two  bailiffi  and  twelve  burgesses,  to  be  annually  elected 
on  the  Monday  preceding  Michaelmas  day. 

This  charter  was  considered  of  so  little  value,  that 
the  vacancies  in  the  number  of  burgesses  not  hav- 
ing been  filled  up,  about  the  year  1790,  Mr.  W. 
Shatter,  an  attorney,  was  the  surviving  bailiff,  and  the 
only   one  of  the  corporation  ;    and  he,  having  been 
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.BOOK.  v..  indicted  for  not  repairing  the  two  bridges  at  Tilford^ 
which  it  was  alleged  the  bailiffs  were  bound  to  repair^ 
and  having  been  put  to  considerable  expense,  be  desired 
to  surrender  the  charter  to  the  bishop,  and  accordingly 
did  so^  sending  the  same,  with  all  tbe  records,  to  the 
castle.  This  borough  has  occasionally  sent  menabers  to 
parliament ;  the  last  was  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  tbe 
vMgn  of  Henry  VI. 

'  The  market  here  was  anciently  held  on  Sunday,  till, 
in  the  reign  of  King  John,  it  was  removed  to  Thursday, 
on  which  day  it  still  continues  to  be  kept  It  was  for* 
merly  one  of  the  greatest  corn^markets  in  this  part  of 
England.  The  town  has  three  annual  fairs,  on  Holy 
Thursday,  June  4,  and  Nov.  13,  for  horses,  cattle, 
sheep  and  hogs. 

The  benefice  of  Farnham  is  a  vicarage,  rated  in  the 
valor  of  Edward  I.  (together  with  the  rectory)  at  26 
marks  per  annum ;  in  the  Liber  r^s  at  £29.  5s.  5dL 
It  is  in  tbe  patronage  of  the  archdeacon  of  Surrey* 

The  church,  formerly  a  chapel  of  ease  to  Waverley 
iabbey,  standing  at  a  little  distance  southward  from  the 
High  street,  is  an  extensive  fabric,  af^arently  erected 
in  the  latter  end  of  the  fifteenth,  or  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  '  It  consists  of  a  nave  and  chancel, 
with  a  north  and  south  aide,  and  at  the  west  end  a  low 
tower.  All  the  windows,  which  are  numerous,  and  that 
at  the  east  end  large,  are  adorned  with  tracery.  The 
interior  contains  several  handsome  monuments,  and  has 
a  good  painting  of  the  Last  Supper  for  an  altar-piece, 
by  Elmer,  a  painter  of  this  town. 

Tbe  Market-house  is  said  to  have  been  originally 
erected  at  the  expense  of  a  Mr.  Clark,  an  inhabitant  of 
the  town,  which  lias  also  a  free-school  and  a  good 
charity  schooL 


Market- 
house. 
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TUb  town  gave  name  and  birth  to  Nicholas  de  Fam*  chap,  ill. 
ham^  who  studied  physio  at  Oxford^  Paris,  and  BoIogna« 
On  bis  Return  home,  after  a  residence  of  some  years  on 
die  continent,  he  soon  acquired  such  reputation^  that 
Henry  III.  appointed  him  his  physiciisin.  In  this  post 
he  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  kif)g,  who,  among 
other  favours,  conferred  on  Mm  the  bishopric  of  Chester, 
from  which  he  was  translated  to  that  of  Durham.  The 
latter  he  enjoyed  tiine  years,  when  he  resigned  the 
mitre  for  the  pleasures  of  retirement,  reserving  three 
manors  for  his  support  He'  died  in  1257,  leaving 
several  works  on  the  practice  of  physic,  and  the  nature 
of  herbs,  which  were  highly  esteemed  in  that  age. 

In  Castle  street  are  eight  alms-houses,  erected  by  Alms- 
A.  Windsor,  Esq.   in   1619,  in   honour   of   the  Holy 
Trinit}',  for  eight  poor  persons  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. 

Famham  Castle,  seated  upon  a  hill  on  the  north  Castle. 
side  of  the  town,  was  originally  bailt  by  Henry  de 
Blois,  brother  of  King  Stephen,  and  bishop  of  Win- 
chester. This  fortress  was  seized  by  Louis,  the  Dauphin, 
and  the  rebellious  barons,  in  1216;  and  some  years 
afterwards  was  razed  to  the  ground  by  Henry  III.  It 
was,  however,  soon  rebuilt  in  a  style  of  great  magnifi^ 
cence,  with  a  deep  moat,  strong  walls,  and  towers. 
During  the  civil  war  in  the  seventeenth  century,  this 
post  was  garrisoned  for  the  king  by  Sir  John  Denham, 
high  sheriff  of  the  county  ;  but,  in  December,  1642,  it 
was  taken  by  Sir  William  Waller,  after  a  siege,  in  which 
tlie  edifice  suflered  greatly ;  and  such  parts  of  it  as 
remained  entire  were  blown  up  by  that  general.  In 
July,  1648,  the  house  of  commons  directed  an  inquiry 
to  be  made  into  the  condition  of  this  castle,  and  gave 
orders  that  it  should   be  completely  dismantled,  and 
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POOK  V.  rendered  incapable  of  defence.  After  the  restoration. 
Dr.  Morley,  bishop  of  Winchester,  expended  £8/XM) 
in  rebuilding  and  repairing  this  edifice;  but  in  the 
work  he  displayed  neither  skill  nor  judgment,  the  pre- 
sent structure  being  mean  and  inconvenient  It  is  qua* 
drangular,  embattled,  and  built  9f  brick,  covered  with 
stucco,  excepting  the  tower  at  the  west  end;  and 
seems  to  have  been  patched  up  out  of  the  building 
dismantled  by  order  of  parliament  It  is  one  of  the 
mansions  of  the  bishops  of  Winchester,  and  contains 
a  fine  library^  and  some  good  paintings. 
Ancient  Contiguous  to  this  edifice  are  some  remains  of  the 

^^^'  keep  of  the   ancient  castle.     It  was  hexagonal,  and 

flanked  by  towers,  now  demolished.     Grose  informs  us, 
that  in  1761,  when  the  view  of  this  relic  was  taken  for 
his  Antiquities,  a  flight  of  stairs  led  to  what  was  the 
first  story  of  the  building,  where  there  was  a  kind  of 
platform,  elevated  about  twenty  feet  from  the  ground  ; 
and  that  the  remains  of  some  chimney-pieces  in  the 
ruins  of  the  towers  were  still  visible  from  this  spot  The 
walls  were  uncommonly  weak,  their  thickness  not  ex- 
ceeding two  and  a  half  feet;  they  were  chiefly  of  stone, 
interspersed  here  and  there  with  brick.     The  whole  is 
yet    surrounded   with    a    stone  wall,  at   the    foot  of 
which   is  a  moat,   now  dry   and  planted   with   oaks. 
Adjoining  to  the  castle  is  a  pleasant  park  of  considera* 
ble  extent,  watered  by  the  little  river  Loddon,  which 
rises  in  this  neighbourhood. 

In  this  parish  are  the  following  tithings  : — 
Badshot   and  Runfold,   containing  179  houses   and 
869  inhabitants. 

Runwick  tithing,  34  houses  and  197  inhabitants. 
Culverlands  and  Tilford  tithing,  74  houses  and  457 
inhabitants. 
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Wrecklesham  and  Bourn  tithing^  with  143  houses  and  chap.  in. 
758  inhabitants. 

None  of  these  hamlets  contain  objects  worthy  notice.    Moor  Park 

Moor  park,  about  two  miles  south-east  of  Farnham, 
the  residence  of  J.  Timson,  Esq.  was  originally  the 
seat  of  Sir  William  Temple.  Here  that  celebrated 
statesman  breathed  his  last ;  and  so  attached  was  he  to 
this  retirement,  that,  by  his  own  directions,  hb  heart 
was  buried  in  a  silver  box  under  the  sun*dial  in  his 
garden,  opposite  to  a  window  from  which  he  used  to 
contemplate  and  admire  the  beauteous  works  of  nature. 
Moor  park  is  also  remarkable  as  the  place  where  Swift, 
who  here  resided  with  Sir  William  Temple  as  his  secre- 
tary, first  contracted  his  intimacy  with  his  beloved  Stella. 

The  house,  a  large  white  edifice  of  simple  arcliitec- 
tore,  stands  on  the  west  side  of  the  park ;  which,  though 
not  very  extensive,  afibrds  several  scenes  most  beauti- 
fully romantic. 

About  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  this  man-  Mother 
sion  is  a  remarkable  cavern,  known  by  the  name  of  hole.*"* 
Mother  Ludlam's  Hole.  This  grotto  lies  halfway 
down  the  side  of  a  hill  covered  with  wood,  towards  the 
southernmost  extremity  of  the  park.  It  seems  to  have 
been  hewn  out  of  the  sand-stone  rock,  and  to  have 
increased  considerably  in  its  dimensions  since  it  was 
described  by  Grose.  The  greatest  height  of  this  ex- 
cavation may  be  about  twelve  feet,  and  its  breadth 
twenty ;  but  at  the  distance  of  about  thirty  feet  from  the 
entrance  it  becomes  so  low  and  narrow  as  to  be  passable 
only  by  a  person  crawling  on  his  hands  and  knees.  Its 
depth  is  doubtless  considerable,  but  has  been  much 
exaggerated  by  vulgar  report.  Its  course  is  not  straight 
forward ;  but  at  some  distance  from  the  mouth  it  turns 
to  the  left,  or  to  the  north.    The  bottom  is  paved,  and 

VOL,  II-  2  H 
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BOOK  y.  hds  a  passage  in  tbe  middle  for  a  small  stream  of  dear 
water^  which  issues  from  the  bottom  of  the  cave.  Two 
stone  benches^  placed  one  on  each  side,  "  seem  to  invite 
the  visitor  to  that  meditation  for  whi^h  this  place  is 
admirably  calculated*  The  gloomy  and  uncertain  depth 
of  the  receding  grotto,  the  gentle  murmurs  of  the  rill, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  prospect  seen  through  the  dal4 
arched  entrance,  shagged  with  "weeds,  and  the  roots  of 
trees,  seem  to  conspire  tb  excite  solemn  contempla- 
tion, and  to  fill  the  soul  with  a  rapturous  admiration  of 
the  great  Creator."**  Prom  the  Annak  of  Waverley  it 
appears  that  this  cavern  was  formed  in  1216,  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  the  several  adjacent  springs  of 
water  for  the  use  of  the  monastery  not  above  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  distant. 

*  Gro8e*8  Antiq.  Vol.  iii.  — The  same  writer  gi?es  the  following 
amuslog  account  of  the  Tulgar  tradition  respecting  the  origin  of  this 
cavern : — **  This  place,**  says  he,  **  derives  its  name  from  a  pofralar 
story,  which  makes  it  formerly  the  residence  of  a  white  witcb»  called 
Mother  Ludlam,  or  Ludlow ;  not  one  of  those  malevolent  beings 
mentioned  in  the  Danumologiey  a  repetition  of  whose  pranks,  as 
chronicled  by  Olanvil,  Baxter,  and  Cotton  Mather,  erects  the  hair, 
«nd  closes  the  circle  of  the  listening  rustics  round  the  village  fiie. 
This  old  lady  neither  kUled  hpgs,  rode  on  broomsticks,  nor  made 
cliildren  vomit  nails  and  crooked  pins,  crimes  for  which  many  an  old 
woman  has  been  sentenced  to  death  by  judges,  who,  however  they 
may  be  vilifled  in  this  sceptical  age,  thereby  certainly  cleared  them- 
selves from  the  imputation  of  being  wizards,  or  coi^ttrors.  Oo  the 
contrary.  Mother  Ludlam,  instead  of  injuring,  when  properly  in- 
voked, kindly  assisted  her  poor  neighbours  in  their  necessities,  by 
lending  them  such  culinary  utensils  and  household  ftimiture  as  tiiey 
wanted  on  particular  occasions.  The  business  was  thus  transacted  :^->- 
the  petitioner  went  to  the  cave  at  midnight^  turned  three  times  rovnd, 
and  thrice  repeated  aloud.  Pray,  good  Mother  Ludlam,  lend  me  such  a 
thing  (naming  the  utensil),  and  I  will  return  it  within  two  days.  He 
or  she  then  retired,  and  coming  again  tlie  next  morning,  found  at  the 
entrance  the  requested  movable.  This  intercourse  continued  «  long 
time,  till  once,  a  person  not  returning  a  large  cauldron  mt  the  stipa- 
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TlKe  itioormidera1)le  village  of  (Wavk^lby  is  eitra-  ghap.iii, 
parochial^  and  eansisU  of  two  or  tfiree  small  farms,  and  Wayeriey. 
a  few  cottagftB.    In  1821  it  appeared  there  were  fifty-* 
eigkt  inhabitants  and  ten  houses. 

The  femaina  of  the  ancient  abbey  are  situate  in  a  Abbey. 
charauDg  vale,  among  sandy  and  healthy  hills^  on 
the  bank  of  the  river  Wey.  It  was  founded  Nov.  24, 
1128,  by  WiUiam  Giffard,  Bishop  of  Winchester.; 
and  first  inhabited  by  an  abbot  and  twelve  monks, 
from  a  foreign  house,  called  Eleemosyna.  The 
founder,  by  his  charter,  granted  them  all  the  land  of 
Wav^ley  for  ever,  with  its  appurtenances;  also  two 
acres  of  meadow  at  Helestede  (£]stead)  with  free 
pannage  for  their  ho^  in  the  woods  of  Famham ;  liki^ 
wise  wood  for  their  house,  both  for  fuel  and  other 
necessary  uses.  These  and  other  benefactions  were 
confirmed  by  the  king,  and  by  the  bull  of  Pope  Eu- 
gene III.  which  farther  exempted  them  from  the  pay- 
ment of  tithes,  and  declared  all  such  excommunicated 
as  should  molest,  or  unjustly  take  any  thing  from  them. 

Being  situate  in  a  valley,  it  was  several  times  exposed 
to  violent  inundations.  In  1203,  a  famine  prevailed 
to  such  an  extent  in  this  part  of  England,  that 
the  monks  were  forced  to  repair  to  other  reli^ous 
hmiBes  for  a  subsistence ;  but  in  the  same  year  William 
de  Bradwatrar  began  the  foundation  of  the  new  church. 
In  1278,  this  edifice  was  finished,  and  consecrated  by 
Nicholas  de  Ely,  bishop  of  Winchester,  who  sump- 

Isted  time.  Madam  Lvdlam  was  so  irritated  at  this  want  of  pvnchia- 
lity,  that  she  refued  to  take  it  back  when  afterward*  left  at  the 
cavern ;  and  from  that  time  to  this  has  not  accommodated  any  one 
with  the  most  trifling  loan.  The  story  adds,  that  the  cauldron  was 
carried  to  Waverley  Abbey  ;  and,  after  the  dissolution  of  that  mo-' 
naatery,  deposited  in  Frensham  eharch.*' — BeamUet  qf  Bntfiand  amd 
Wmk9. 
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BOOK.  V.  tuously  entertabed  all  who  resorted  thither^  and  was,  in 
1820,  interred  in  that  edifice.  The  Annals  terminaie 
with  the  year  1292.  At  the  dissolution,  flie  clear 
annual  revenues  of  this  establishment  were  estimated  at 
£174.  8«.  3d,  and  in  the  twenty«eighth  year  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  the  site  of  the  abbey,  and  all  its  posses- 
sions, were  granted  to  Sir  William  FitzwiUiam,  treasurer 
of  the  household,  and  soon  afterwards  created  earl  of 
Southampton.  The  estate  has  since  passed  through 
many  hands,  and  was  purchased  by  J.  Thomson,  Esq. 
in  1796,  of  the  late  Sir  Charles  Rich,  Bart  who  is  said 
to  have  expended  four  thousand  pounds  in  improve- 
ments at  this  place. 

The  following  is  a  correct  list  of  the  abbots  of  thb 
foundation : — 
Abboto.  John,  one  of  the  twelve  religious^' who  first  settled 

here  from  the  convent  D'Aumone,  or  Eleemosyna. 

Gilbert,  who  is  mentioned  in  ancient  MSS.  in  the 
bishop's  muniment  room  at  Winchester,  and  was  present 
at  the  translation  of  the  body  of  St  Erkenwald,  in  the 
church  of  St  Paul,  London,  November.  14,  1148. 

Henry,  who  died  in  1182. 

Henry  of  Chichester,  a  monk  of  this  house,  who 
resigned  this  dignity,  in  1 187,  to 

Christopher,  abbot  of  Bruem,  Oxfi>rdshire.  '^  At  this 
time,"  say  the  Annals  of  Waverley,  **  here  were  120 
converts  (l^y-^i'others)  in  the  house,  70  monks,  and 
about  30  plough  teams  constantly  at  work."  In  1 196 
this  abbot  was  removed,  and  was  succeeded  by 

John  II.  the  hospitaller  of  the  convent 

John  III.  the  cellarer,  was  elected  abbot  on  the 
decease  of  the  hospitaller.  About  nine  years  after, 
viz.  in  1210,  the  monks  of  this  order  having  been  gene- 
rally remiss  in  their  payments  towards  the  king's  aids. 
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on  pretence  of  certain  restrictions  laid  upon  them  by  chap,  in. 
their  founder^  were  much  harassed     Those  of  this 
house  had  all  their  estates  seized,  and  were  obliged, 
not  excepting  the  abbot  himself,  to  take  refuge  among 
such  other  religious  in  diflerent  parts  of  England  as 
were  disposed   to  receive  them.      This    abbot    died 
August  5,  1216. 
Adam,  the  sub-prior,  succeeded,  and  on  his  decease 
Adam  II.,  abbot  of  Gerendon,  Leicestershire,  a  cell 
to  Waverley.    He  resigned  his  charge  in  1236,  and  was 
succeeded  by 

Walter  Griffiird,  abbot  of  Bittlesden,  Buckinghamshire. 
A  short  time  after  his  accession  Peter  de  Rupibus, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  died  at  Famham,  and  his  heart 
and  bowels  were  interred  in  this  monastery.  During 
die  rule  of  this  abbot  an  extraordinary  circumstance 
occurred,  which  made  a  considerable  sensation  at  the 
time,  and  shows  in  a  striking  light  the  disgraceftil 
power  possessed  by  the  priesthood  of  the  church  of 
Rome.  A  young  man,  it  seems,  about  Easter,  was 
received  into  the  house  in  the  capacity  of  shoemaker  to 
the  convent,  where  he  exercised  his  craft,  without  moles- 
tation, till  the  beginning  of  August;  when  a  party  was 
sent,  by  the  king's  orders,  to  secure  him  on  a  charge  of 
murder.  They  accordingly  came,  and  like  good  men 
and  true,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  and  me- 
naces of  this  holy  body,  executed  the  commission  they 
were  sent  upon,  and  carried  the  youi^  man  away  with 
them  to  prison.  Astonished  at  this  impious  outrage  on 
their  privileges,  and  fcH'eseeing  (as  their  annalist  very 
justly  observes),  that,  if  things  should  go  on  at  this 
rate,  there  would  soon  be  an  end  of  all  distinction 
between  religious  and  seculars,  the  monks  (having  first 
agreed  to*  suspend  divine  service  in  the  house  till  satis- 
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BOOK  V.  faction  should  be  made)  dwrnUseci  the  abbot  to  thct 
legate  cardinal  Otho,  or  Ottobon,  at  that  time  in  BSng* 
land,  with  a  proper  representation  of  dieir  case.  The 
legate  heard  what  they  bad  to  say,  but  stirred  not  in 
the  matter.  The  abbot  hereupon  laid  it  before  the 
king,  requiring,  in  pretty  high  terms,  that  God  and 
holy  church  'should  be  avenged  of  his  irreverent  officers, 
by  an  immediate  restitution  of  their  charge.  The  king 
seemed  well  enough  inclined  to  gratify  him ;  but  the 
lords  and  great  men  of  the  council  interfering,  all  he 
could  obtain  was  a  promise  to  be  heard  up<m  his 
petition,  on  condition  of  taking  off  the  interdict  under 
which  he  had  laid  his  convent  Accordingly,  at  the 
time  appointed,  the  charters,  muniments,  and  privileges 
of  the  order  were  laid  before  the  king  and  council,  who 
commented  upon  them  as  they  thought  fit,  and  not  much 
to  the  advantage  or  satisfaction  of  the  complainants. 
At  length,  however,  the  friends  of  holy  church  pre* 
vailed ;  and  it  appearing  upon  the  face  of  the  charters,  &c. 
'^  That  the  precincts  of  abbies  and  their  estates  were 
by  apostolical  (i.  e.  papal)  authority  exempted  from 
the  encroachments  of  all  wicked  and  profane  persons 
(L  e.  from  all  lay-visitation  whatsoever),  and  inviolable 
as  the  altars  of  churches ;  and  that  all  manner  of  persons 
committing  violence  thereupon,  stood,  ipso  facto,  ex- 
communicate ; "  the  king  granted  the  abbot's  petition 
in  its  fiill  extent,  and  the  shoemsker  was  immediately 
sent  back,  to  the  great  joy  and  edification  of  all  the 
good  people  of  England*  Meantime  the  seijeant  and 
his  party,  who  had  done  no  other  than  their  duty,  in 
executing  the  lawful  orders  of  the  government,  came  off 
but  poorly,  being  condemned  to  ask  pardon  of  God 
and  the  nloi^  at  the  gate  of  the  convent,  and  after* 
wards  to  be  pubficly  whipped ;  which  sentence  having 
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been  follj  executed  upon  them  by  the  dean  of  the  OHAP.itf. 
bonse^  and  the  vicar  of  Famham,  they  were  absolved  in 
f<^hn,  and  having  a  sufficient  penance  enjoined  them 
besides^  were  dismitsed** 

Abbot  Griiiard  died  1251^  and  was  succeeded  by 

Ralph,  abbot  of  Dunkewell,  Devonshire,  who  resigned 
the  dignity  in  1266. 

William  de  London. 

William  de  Hungerford,  resigned  in  1276. 

Hugh  de  Reubenorum,  a  monk  of  the  convent,  elected 
November  20,  1276,  and  died  1285. 

Philip  de  Bedwinde,  a  monk. 

WiHiam,  abbot  in  1312. 

Robert  occurs  1335. 

John,  elected  1344. 

William  Hakelesdon,  died  1399. 

John  Bird,  elected  in  full  chapter,  31st  January,  1449. 

William  Martyn. 

Thomas  is  mentioned  in  Bishop  Langton's  register, 
October  12,  1492. 

William  occurs  in  Bidiop  Fox's  register,  in  151 1  and 
1522. 

John  was  abbot  November  5,  1529. 

The  remains  of  this  abbey,  overgrown  with  venerable 
ivy,  extend,  in  detached  portions,  over  a  surface  of 
tiiree  or  four  acres.  Mr.  Aubrey,  in  1673,  describes  it 
aa  follows : — **  Here  remain  walls  of  a  fair  church,  the 
walb  of  the  cloyster,  and  some  part  of  the  cloysters 
themselves,  within  the  quadrangle  of  which  had  been  a 
pond,  then  a  marsh.  There  was  also  a  chapel,  larger 
than  that  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  the  windows  of 
the  same  fashion  as  the  chapel  windows  at  the  priory  of 
St  Mary,  in  Wilts.    There   were  no  escutcheons  or 

*  Manning  and  Bray's  Surrey,  toI.  ill.  p.  150. 
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BOOK  V.  monuments  remaining ;  but,  in  the  parlour  and  chamber 
over  it  (built  not  long  since)  were  some  roundels  of 
painted  glass,  about  eight  inches  diameter,  yiz.  St 
Michael  fighting  with  the  devil;  St  Dunstan  holding 
the  devil  by  the  nose  with  his  pincers^  and  having 
retorts,  crucibles,  and  chemical  instruments  about  him; 
with  several  others,  so  exactly  drawn  as  if  done  from  a 
good  modem  print  The  hall  was  very  spacious  and 
noble,  with  a  row  of  pillars  in  the  middle,  and  vaulted 
over  head.  The  very  long  building,  with  long  narrow 
windows,  in  all  probability  was  the  dormitory.  There 
are  many  more  ruins."  * 

The  elegance  with  which  the  buildings  of  this  monas- 
tery were  finished,  renders  it  a  matter  of  regret,  that 
the  greater  part  of  them  should  have  been  pulled  down 
for  the  materials,  by  the  Coldhams  and  Mr.  Child, 
while  proprietors  of  this  estate.  The  ruins  of  the  great 
church  prove  that  it  must  have  been  a  spacious  struc- 
ture ;  at  present  only  part  of  the  south  aisle  remains, 
with  the  comer-stone  of  the  chancel,  or  tower.  In  the 
middle  of  the  nave  is  a  stone  coffin,  with  black  and 
yellow  tesserae,  and  farther  eastward  another,  with  a 
cross  flory.  Part  of  the  refectory,  dormitory,  f  and 
cloisters,  are  also  standing,  as  was  in  the  last  century  a 
large  handsome  chapel,  and  the  hall,  with  a  range  of 
low  slender  pillars  in  the  middle.  In  tfie  memory  of 
persons  yet  living,  says  the  editor  of  the  Beauties  of 
England  and  Wales,  the  vrindows  contained  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  painted  glass,  which  has  been  gradually 
destroyed,  and  suflfered  to  go  to  decay.    Stone  coffins 

*  Surrey,  vol.  iii.  p.  S60. 

t  Under  this,  says  Mr.  Carter,  is  a  crypt,  exhibiting  a  double 
aisle,  with  windows,  columns,  and  groins,  of  a  sui>erior  taste. — 
GefU.'t  Mag,  1800.  p.  1114. 
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and  other  sepulchrd  remains,  have  frequently  been  dug  CHAp.ih. 
up  near  the  ruins ;  and  in  1731  were  found,  in  a  stone 
loculus,  two  kaden  dishes  soldered  together,  containing 
a.  human  heart  well  preserved  in  pickle,  supposed  to  be 
that  of  Peter  de  Rupibus,  bishop  of  Winchester,  which, 
on  his  decease  at  Famham,  in  1238,  was  buried  here. 

Waverley  abbey,  contiguous  to  Moor  park,  is  the 
residence  of  John  Thomson,  Esq.  It  is  a  modem 
mansion,  low,  but  neat,  consisting  of  a  centre  adorned 
with  Ionic  pilasters,  and  two  wings.  The  ascent  to  the 
principal  entrance  is  by  a  double  flight  of  steps.  Near 
the  house  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  monastery. 

The  parish  of  Elstead  was  originally  a  member  of  Eistead. 
the  adjoining  paridi  of  FamhauL  It  is  pleasantly 
situate  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river  Wey,  having 
a  considerable  tract  of  meadow  land  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river.  It  adjoins  Pepperharrow  on  the 
east,  Waverley  on  the  west,  Seal  on  the  north,  and 
Thorsley  on  the  south.  The  entire  parish  forms  a  por- 
tion of  the  manor  of  Farnham.  In  1821  there  were  six 
hundred  and  eight  inhabitants  in  the  parish,  occupying 
one  hundred  and  fourteen  houses. 

The  benefice  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  under  the  arch-  Church. 
deacon  of  Surrey.  The  church,  or  chapel,  which  is 
dedicated  to  St  James,  consists  of  a  nave  and  chancel, 
with  a  small  turret  and  spire  at  the  west  end.  The 
interior  is  very  humble.  The  parish  register  is  of  the 
earliest  date,  beginning  the  30th  of  August,  1538,  the 
year  in  which  an  act  was  passed  for  establishing  these 
useful  records. 

Frensham  is  a  small  village,  on  the  main  branch  of  Frensham. 
the  river  Wey,  on  the  western  verge'  of  the  county.    It 
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BOOK  V.  was,  like  the  preceding  parish,  originally  a  chapelry  to 
Farnham,  but  is  now  parochial  to  all  purposes  of  ciril 
jurisdiction.  It  adjoins  Famham  on  the  north  and  east, 
Binstead  and  Headley  on  the  west,  and  Haslemere  on 
the  south.  This  parish  contains  five  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  inhabitants,  occupying  ninety-nine  houses.  The 
manors  of  Frensham,  Beale,  and  Pitfold,  are  situate  in 
this  parish,  and  belong  to  W.  S.  Poyntz,  Esq. 

The  benefice  is  one  of  the  chapelries  belonging  to  the 
archdeacon  of  Surrey,  as  impropriate  rector  of  Fam- 
ham, and,  with  the  other  ancient  chapelries  of  that  parish, 
has  been  usually  granted  on  lease  for  lives,  the  lessee 
appointing  a  curate.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  the 
blessed  Virgin,  and  is  substantially  built  of  stone.  It 
consists  of  a  nave,  chancel,  and  low  tower  at  the  west 
end.  Where  it  was  originally  situate  is  not  known ;  but 
from  the  annals  of  Waverley,  it  appears  it  was  removed 
to  its  present  situation  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  1239,  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  Luke  de  Rupibus,  archdeacon  of  Surrey*  There  are 
no  monuments  particularly  deserving  notice. 

In  the  vestry  hangs  a  huge  copper  cauldron,  ham- 
mered out  of  one  single  piece.  The  ridiculous  stories 
propagated  by  the  vulgar  respecting  this  cauldron  have 
already  been  noticed ;  but  antiquaries  themselves  have 
been  puzzled  to  account  for  its  origin,  and  some  have 
supposed  it  was  brought  hither  from  Waverley  abbey, 
after  the  dissolution  of  religious  houses.  On  this  sub- 
ject Salmon  observes,  that  *^  the  great  cauldron  which 
lay  in  the  vestry  beyond  the  memory  of  man  was  no 
more  brought  thither  from  Waverley,  than,  as  report 
goes,  by  the  fairies.  It  need  not  raise  any  man's  won- 
der for  what  use  it  was,  there  having  been  many  in 
England,  till  very  lately,  to  be  seen;  as  well  as  very 
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large  spits,  which  were  given  for  the  entertainment  of  chap,  hi. 
the  parish  at  the  wedding  of  poor  maids ;  so  in  some 
places  a  sum  of  money  was  charged  on  lands  for  them, 
and  a  house  for  them  to  dwell  in  for  a  year  after  marriage. 
If  these  utensils  of  hospitality,  which  drew  the  neigh- 
bourhood to  contribute  upon  so  laudable  an  occasion, 
had  committed  treason  as  the  property  of  a  convent, 
they  had  not  been  too  heavy  to  be  carried  off.*'  *  In 
the  porch  of  the  same  church  is  deposited  a  stone  coffin, 
removed  thither  from  Waverley,  which  may  have  sug- 
gested the  idea  that  the  cauldron  also  came  from  that 
place. 

The  township  of  Chart  and  Pit/old,  in  this  parish,  chart  and 
has   seven    hundred   and    ten   inhabitants,    occupying      ^^   * 
ninety-four  houses. 

On  an  extensive  heath,  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
church,  is  a  large  piece  of  water,  known  by  the  name  of 
Frensham  Great  Pond.  It  is  accounted  three  miles  in 
circumference,  and  much  frequented  by  wild  fowl  during 
the  winter  season. 

Seal  is  a  small  parish,  formerly  a  chapelry  of  Fam-  seai. 
ham.  It  adjoins  the  last-mentioned  town  on  the  west, 
Futtenham  on  the  east.  Ash  on  the  north,  and  Elstead 
on  the  south.  The  entire  parish  is  within  the  manor  of 
Famham.  In  1821  there  were  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  inhabitants  in  the  parish,  and  seventy-two  houses. 

The  manor  of  Poyle  has  before  been  noticed ;  that  of 
Tongham  is  the  property  of  E.  B.  Long,  Esq. 

The  benefice  is  one  of  the  perpetual  curacies  under  Church. 
tfie  archdeacon  of  Surrey.      The  church  is  a  small 
edifice,  erected  of  sand  stone,  with  some  intermixture  of 
bricks.     It  comprises  a  nave  and  chancel,  with  a  low 

*  Salmon's  Antiq.  of  Surrey. 
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tower.  From  the  lancet  windows  in  the  chancel  it  is 
probably  of  the  style  of  architecture  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.     There  are  no  monuments  worthy  notice. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


BURVSY   OF  THE   HUNDRED   OP   BLACKHEATH. 


Black- 
heath. 


The  Hundred  of  Blackheath  is  bounded  on  the 
east  by  that  of  Dorkings  on  the  south  by  Sussex^  on  the 
west  by  the  hundred  of  Godalming^  and  on  the  north 
by  Woking.  It  lies  in  the  deanery  of  Stoke^  has  no 
market-town,  and  comprehends  the  parishes  of 


▲LBURT, 

DUNSFOLD, 

8HALF0RD, 

ALFORD, 

EWHVRST, 

SHIRE, 

BRAMLBT, 

HA8C0HB, 

WONBRSH. 

CRAKLET, 

8T.  MARTBaVs, 

This  hundred  remained  in  the  crown  until  the  eigh- 
teenth year  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  when  that  king,  by 
his  letters  patent,  dated  November  13,  1620,  granted  it 
in  tail  male  to  Sir  Edward  Zouch,  Knight,  of  Woking, 
marshal  of  his  household,  and  in  default  of  such  issue, 
in  tail  male  also  to  Sir  Alan  Zouch,  Knight,  Richard 
Zouch,  LL.D.  William  Zouch,  of  Pitton,  Wiltshire,  and 
John  Zouch,  of  Codnour,  Derbyshire ;  to  have  and  to 
hold  from  Lady-day  then  last  past  (together  with  the 
manors  of  Woking,  Chobham,  and  other  lands^  tene- 
ments, and  hereditaments^)  by  the  service  of  carrying  up 
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the  first  dish  to  the  king's  table,  wheresoever  he  shall  be  chap,  iv. 
in  England,  on  the  feast  of  St  James,  next  after  each 
person  shall  succeed  to  the  inheritance,  and  also  of 
paying  two  hundred  pounds  of  coined  gold,  of  the  coin 
of  the  kingdom  of  England,  in  lieu  of  all  services 
whatsoever. 

By  an  indenture  bearing  date  February  23,  1672, 
Charles  II.  granted  the  reversion  of  this  hundred, 
and  the  estates  above  mentioned,  for  the  tenh  of  one 
thousand  years  from  the  ensuing  Michaelmas,  in  trust 
for  Barbara,  duchess  of  Cleveland,  and  her  issue  by 
him :  and  by  virtue  of  this  grant  she  became  possessed 
of  them  in  1708,  on  the  death  of  James,  grandson  of 
Sir  Edward  Zouch,  without  issue.  The  duchess  died 
in  1709;  and  in  1715,  the  property  included  in  the 
grant  was  conveyed  by  the  trustees  to  John  Walter, 
Esq,  of  Busbridge,  in  Godalming,  on  whose  death,  in 
1736,  it  descended  to  his  son  Abel.  The  latter  having, 
in  1748,  obtained  from  the  crown  a  grant  in  fee  simple 
of  the  reversion  and  inheritance  on  the  determination  of 
the  aforesaid  term,  sold  the  same,  in  1752,  to  Richard 
'  Lord  Onslow,  from  whom  it  descended  to  Arthur 
George  Earl  Onslow,  the  present  proprietor. 

Alburt,  or  Aldburt  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  Aidbury. 
name  from  some  ancient  fortification;  a  conjecture 
which  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  existence  of  some 
remarkable  remains  of  antiquity  on  Blackheath,  in  this 
parish.  Here,  on  a  plain  a  short  dbtance  from  the 
road  to  Cranley,  is  the  foundation  of  what  is  generally 
considered  to  have  been  a  Roman  temple.  In  Aubrey's 
time  the  remains  of  this  edifice  were  as  high  as  the 
banks  by  which  it  was  surrounded;  but  that  writer 
informs  us,  that,  about  1670,  it  was  dug  up  for  the  sake 
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of  the  stone  and  brick,  and  that  many  Roman  tiles  of  a 
pretty  kind  of  moulding,  some  with  eight  angles,  as  also 
several  Roman  coins,  have  been  found  hereabouts,  and 
in  other  parts  of  Blackheath.  Mr.  Bray,  who  explored 
this  place,  in  1803,  informs  us  that  the  spot  is  marked 
by  a  square  bank  twenty-two  yards  on  each  side,  covered 
with  short  grass  instead  of  surrounding  heath.  It  occupies 
the  centre  of  a  square  piece  of  ground  two  hundred  and 
twenty  yards  on  each  side,  just  ten  times  the  size  of  the 
site  of  the  building,  containing  ten  acres,  on  the  west 
side  of  which  is  a  double  bank,  and  a  ditch  perfect 
From  this  enclosure  on  the  north  and  south  sides  a  single 
bank  runs  eastward ;  but  there  is  none  on  the  east  side. 
On  digging  into  the  banks  they  were  found  to  be  full  of 
fragments  of  Roman  tiles,  some  having  a  raised  ledge 
on  one  side,  and  mortar.  Among  them  was  also  thrown 
up  part  of  a  stag's  horn,  and  a  small  piece  of  a  little 
urn.* 

The  parish  is  situate  in  a  yale  at  the  foot  of  a  range 
of  chalk  hills  which  extend  from  near  Famham  into 
Kent  It  is  bounded  on  the  nortti  by  ^West  Clandon 
and  Merrow,  on  the  south  by  Cranley,  on  the  v^est 
by  Chilworth  and  Wonersb,  and  on  the  east  by  Shire. 
In  1821  this  parish  contained  one  hundred  and  fifty-two 
houses,  and  seven  hundred  and  sixty-five  inhabitants. 
The  principal  part  of  this  paridi  belongs  to  H.  Drum- 
mond.  Esq, 

The  benefice  is  a  rectory,  in  the  deanery  of  Stoke, 
.  rated  in  the  valor  of  Edward  L  at  eighteen  marks ;  in 
the  king's  books  at  £17.  12^.  S^d.  It  is  in  the  patron* 
age  of  H.  Drummond,  Esq.  The  church,  which  is 
situate  in  his  park,  is  a  neat  structure.  The  tower 
is    erected  i between   the   nave  and  chancel;    and  is 

*  BeanUes  of  England  and  Wales,  p.  892. 
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mipportqd  hj  three  arches  on  the  east^  wedt,  and  chap.  iv. 
south  sides^  and  contains  five  bells.  Tlie  top  is  em- 
battled; a  spire  rose  formerly  over  it^  but  in  later  days 
a  dome  has  been  erected  to  supply  its  place.  The  nave 
18  Separated  from  the  aisle  by  three  obtuse  pointed 
arches^  resting  on  the  tower  and  on  the  west  wall  of  the 
church:  the  two  octagonal  pillars  that  support  them 
stand  upon  circular  bases  of  Sussex  marble.  They 
appear  to  have  belonged  to  some  other  building,  and 
Mr.  Bray  conjectures  that  they  may  have  been  brought 
from  the  Roman' temple  before  noticed. 

The  'body  of  the  church,  and  most  of  the  tower  is  Chvreh. 
built  with  sand-stone,  and  the  chancel  has  been  erected 
with  a  kind  of  iron-stone  found  in  this  neighbourhood. 

This  church  contains  many  monuments  of  the  family 
of  Duneuihbe,  formerly  proprietors  of  Weston  house. 
In  the  chancel  is  a  black  marble  pyramid  decorated 
with  the  civic  insignia,  inscribed  to  the  memory  of  Sir 
Robert  Godschall,  who,  at  his  death,  in  1742,  was  lord 
mayor  of  London,  and  one  of  the  representatives  of  that 
metropolis.  Here  also  is  interred,  biit  without  any 
memorial,  William  Oughtred,  a  celebrated  mathema- 
tician of  the  seventeenth  century,  who,  according  to 
Collier,  died  in  an  ecstasy  of  joy  on  hearing  of  the 
Restoration,  in  June  1660,  aged  eighty-six  or  eighty- 
seven. 

Albury  place  was  purchased,  in  1638,  of  the  Dun-  Aibnry 
cumbes,  by  Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  was 
the  residence  of  his  descendants,  the  dukes  of 'Norfolk. 
His  grandson,  Henry,  pulled  down  the*  old  mansion,  and 
erected  a  noble  pile  on  its  foundation,  cutting  a  canal 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  and  sixty  feet  broad,  and 
planting  a  vineyard  above  it  of  twelve  acres*  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  works  which  he  undertook  here 
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hill  one  hundred  and  sixty  jarf}*  in  leqgth,  an4  of  great 
hei^t  and  breadth,  which  ¥7a^  inti^nded  for  a  way  to 
the  house ;  but  a  rock  at  the  poutb-end  prevented  the 
design.  Ja  1678,  this  place  was  sdd  to  that  distinct 
guished  knyer  Heneage  Finch,  afterwards  created 
baron  of  Quemsey,  and  earl  of  Aylesford.  His  sue- 
cesser,  who  in  his  fabler's  life-time  represented  this 
county,  made  Albury  tus  constant  residence ;  and  being 
much  attached  to  rural  sports^  he  took  great  pains  to. 
multiply  the  breed  of  pheasants,  which  before,  were  car^ 
in  this  neighbourhood,  though  now  they  are  very  abun- 
dant. By  the  grandson  of  this  nobleman  the  estate  wan 
sold  to  his  brother  the  Honourable.  WUUam  Clement 
Finch,  who  expended  a  considerable  sum  in  repairing 
and  fitting  up  the  house,  and  enlarging  the  grounds. 
He  died- in  1794,  with  the  rank  of  admiral;  and  under 
his  will  the  estate  was  sold,  in  1800,  to  Samuel  Thornton^ 
Esq.  one  of  the  representatives  for  this  county,  of  whom 
it  was  purchased  in  1811  by  C.  Wall,  Esq.  and  in  1819 
by  the  present  proprietor,  Henry  Drummond,  Esq.  who 
has  built  an  embattled  gothic  tower  at  the  north-west 
comer  of  the  building. 

The  old  mansion  was  burned  down  in  the  time  of  the 
first  earl  of  Aylesford*  The  present  is  an  elegant  struc- 
ture ;  the  principal  front  being  adorned  with  eight  coupled 
Ionic  columns,  supporting  a  pediment  It  was  consider- 
ably altered  and  improved  by  Mr.  Thornton.  The  park, 
a  beautifiil  piece  of  ground,  finely  wooded,  and  abound- 
ing in  particular  with  stately  chesnut«trees,  comprehends 
two  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  but  was  formerly  more  exr- 
tensive.  Within  the  enclosure,  near  the  foot  of  the 
chalk- hill,  rises  .a  strong  spring,  which  forms  three  ponds, 
cs^Ued  Sbireburn  ponds ;  the  water  is  remarkably  clear 
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and  oold,  and  is  conducted  to  supply  the  basin  and  CHAP.  IV. 
fountain  in  the  garden. 

Weston  House,  in  the  same  parish,  was  erected  by  Weston 
Abel  AUeyne,  Esq.  who  died  in  1727.  His  executors  ®"*®' 
sold  this  estate  to  Robert  Gddschall,  Esq.  At  his  de« 
cease^  in  1742,  it  devolved  to  his  only  brother  Nicholas, 
who  left  it  to  his  dsiughter.  This  lady,  in  1752,  married 
William  Man,  Esq.  who  added  &e  name  of  Godschall 
to  his  own,  and  it  still  remains  in  that  family. 

Near  the  parsonage  is  another  estate,  called  Weston,  Weston, 
but  the  mansion  and  part  of  the  land  lie  in  the  parish  of 
Shire.  This  was  some  time  the  residence  of  Elias  Ash* 
mole,  the  celebrated  antiquary ;  it  afterwards  belonged 
to  the  family  of  Schaw,  and  was  purchased,  in  1804,  by 
the  Honourable  Robert  Clive,  from  whom  the  grounds 
have  received  considerable  alterations  and  improve- 
ments. 

Alfold  or  AwFOLD  is  not  mentioned  in  Domesday,  Alfold. 
when  probably  it  was,  like  the  rest  of  the  southern 
border  of  the  county,  merely  a  wood,  of  which  it  is  now 
very  productive.  It  was,  however,  enclosed  before  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  as  it  had  then  a  church.  Part  of  it 
is  situate  in  Sussex.  It  adjoins  Cranley  and  Rudg- 
wick  on  the  east;  Dunsfold  and  Kirdford  on  the  west; 
the  former  town,  Bramley,  Cranley,  and  Hascomb  on 
the  north;  and  Wisbrough -  green,  Rudgwick,  and 
Kirdford  on  the  south.  It  contains  about  two  thousand 
one  hundred  acres,  of  which  not  more  than  ten  acres 
are  waste.  In  1821,  there  were  ninety-two  houses  and 
four  hundred  and  seventy  inhabitants  in  this  parish. 

The  church  is  a  rectory,  in  the  deanery  of  Stoke,  Church, 
valued  in  the  king's  books  at  £6.  lis.  3d.     It  is  in  the 
patronage  of  W.  Bray,  Esq.  F.  S.  A. 
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It  is  a  small  building,  comprising  a  nave  and  south 
aisle,  chancel,  and  a  tower  at  the  west-end,  terminating 
in  a  spire.  The  interior  is  plain.  The  aisle  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  body  by  three  circular  arches  on  columns 
of  a  similar  form.  The  font  is  a  circular  basin  of  sand- 
stone, lined  with  lead,  large  enough  for  immersion. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  church-yard  is  the  parsonage- 
house,  a  building  of  considerable  antiquity. 

Bramley  was  formerly  part  of  the  parish  of  Shal- 
ford.  It  adjoins  Wonersh  on  the  north,  Hascomb  and 
Godalming  on  the  west,  Shalford  on  the  north,  and 
Dunsfold  and  Hascomb  on  the  south.  In  1821,  the 
population  of  this  parish  was  seven  hundred  and  seven 
persons,  occupying  one  hundred  and  eleven  houses. 

In  Domesday  book  it  is  called  *^  Brunlei,"  and  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  bishop  of  Bayeux.  In  the  time 
of  Edward  the  Confessor  it  was  rated  at  thirty-four 
hides,  and  valued  at  £30.*  But  when  it  came  to  be 
held  as  demesne  it  was  advanced  to  double  the  amount. 
There  are  several  manors  In  this  parish,  and  the  pos- 
sessors since  the  Conquest  would  almost  fill  a  small 
volume:  the  principal  proprietors  are  Lord  Grantley 
and  Mr.  Crompton. 

The  church,  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  is  a  chapel 
of  ease  to  Shalford/  and  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Valor 
of  Edward  I.  The  building  is  small,  and  in  the  form 
of  a  cross;  the  north  transept  being  the  belfry,  and 
the  south  the  sepulchral  chapel  of  the  Ludlows.  The 
interior  is  plain,  and  totally  devoid  of  architectural  taste 
or  ornament.  There  are  several  tablets,  but  none  to 
persons  of  sufficient  consequence  to  require  notice  in 
this  work. 

*  Equivalent  to  .^1800  of  our  present  money. 
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In  this  parish  is  Farley  hill.     Mr.  Parry   built  a  ^^^^'  '^' 
handsome  house  here  some  few  years  since,  in  a  situa-  ?!^'^^^ 
tion  which  commands  a  captivating  view  of  the  ad- 
jacent country.      It  is  now  the  residence  of  Hutches 
Trower,  Esq. 

Cranley  is  a  small  parish,  forming  part  of  the  Cruiley. 
ancient  and  extensive  manor  of  Shire,  situate  in^  a 
vale,  and  surrounded  by  the  parishes  of  Ewhurst,  Duns- 
fold,  Hascomb,  Shire,  Albury,  Wonersh,  and  Bramley. 
In  1821,  it  contained  one  hundred  and  sixty -eight 
houses,  and  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-two 
inhabitants.  ^ 

The  church,  dedicated  to  St  Nicholas,  is  a  rectory.  Church. 
in  the  deanery  of  Stoke,  valued  in  the  Liber  regis  at 
£20  18*.  1  Jrf.  Patron,  Rev.  J.  Fielding.  It  is  a  large 
and  handsome  structure,  consisting  of  a  nave  and  aisles, 
a  chancel,  and  at  the  west-end  a  low  tower.  The  in- 
terior is  neat,  at  the  east-end  of  each  aisle  is  a  chapel 
enclosed  with  sculptured  screens,  of  delicate  workman- 
ship. That  on  the  north-side  belongs  to  the  proprietors 
of  Vacherie,  the  ancient  residence  of  the  lords  of  Shire, 
and  the  south  to  the  proprietor  of  Knoll,  a  small  estate 
in  this  parish. 

In  the  windows  of  the  church  are  yet  to  be  seen  some 
curious  remains  of  painted  glass.  In  the  window  of  the 
Vacherie  chapel,  are  the  figures  of  our  Saviour,  and  of 
two  angels  holding  censers ;  and  in  another,  in  the  Knoll 
chapel,  are  various  figures  of  the  kings  of  Judah  crowned, 
with  scrolls  in  their  hands,  denoting,  in  Saxon  capitals, 
their  respective  names.  These  formed  part  of  what  is 
called  the  root  of  Jesse,  being  a  tree  issuing  from  a 
figure  at  bottom,  and  the  branches  inscribed  with  figures 
and  names  of  the  different  descents  of  Christ  from 
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BOOK  V.  David  In  the  centre  ia  a  sitting  figure,  the  head  gpne, 
and  in  the  hand  a  white  rose.  In  the  centre  of  the  top 
was  Christ  nailed  by  the  led  hand  and  feet  to  the  cross; 
and  below  a  female  figure  standing,  which  is  yet  per- 
fect. * 

There  are  several  ancient  monuments  in  this  church. 
On  ^,  low  altar  tomb  of  marble  on  the  north-side  of  the 
chancel,  are  the  kneeling  effigies  of  a  man  and  woman, 
with  a  child  between  them.  Beneath  13  the  following 
inscription : — 

**  Of  your  eharitie  pmy  for  the  soslys  of  Robert  Hardyng  late 
alderman  and  goldsmith  of  I^ondon,  and  Agnes  his  wyffe  whos  bodie 
here  lyeth  beryed,  and  departed  thys  present  lyfe  the  xnii  day  of 
Febr?ar*,  in  the  yere  of  ovre  Lord  m  ccccc  and  iii.  for  whos  sowlys 
and  all  x'pen,  we  pray  yon  say  Paternoster  and  Ave." 

On  the  south-side  of  the  chancel,  on  a  plate  of  brass, 
are  the  efligies  of  a  priest,  with  two  scrolls  from  his 
mouth.      On  one  of  these  is  written 

e^to  migi  ftctaml :  00  the  other,  ;&ana  aYa  mea  q$ 

peccabf  ttbf* 

Vacherie.  In  this  parish  formerly  stood  the  spacious  mansion  of 
the  lords  of  the  manor  of  Shire^  called  Vacherie,  as  being 
their  principal  grange,  or  dairy-farm.  Of  this  edifice^  long 
since  demolished,  nothing  is  now  discernible  but  the  moat 
by  which  it  was  encompassed.  The  house,  with  part  of 
the  park  was  sold  by  Sir  Edward  Bray  early  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  afterwards  became  the  property  of 
the  Onslow  family,  to  which  it  belonged  till  purchased 
by  the  eccentric,  but  worthy  Thomas  Day,  Esq.  from 
whom  it  descended  to  Mrs.  Day's  nephew,  Thomas 
Lowndes,  Esq.  the  present  proprietor. 

Baynards.  Another  estate  in  this  parish^  called  Baynards,  also 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Brays,  but  is  now  the  property 

*  Manning's  Surrey,  T0I.  i.  p*  540, 
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of  Earl  OiibIow.    A  considerable  part  of  the  mansion  chap,  iv. 
remains,  but  has  been  converted  into  a  farm-bouse. 
The  painted  glass  which  formerly  adorned  the  windows 
has  been  removed  by  the  noble  owner  to  the  church  of 
West  Clandon.* 

The  mansion  of  Knoll,  which  manor  likewise  belongs  KnoU. 
to  Earl  Onslow,  is  situate,  as  the  name  implies,  on  an 
eminence.  The  greater  part  of  the  old  structure  has 
been  demolished ;  but  the  remainder,  converted  into  a 
farm-bouse,  has  undergone  little  alteration.  In  a  west 
wing  IS  a  large  and  well-proportioned  parlour,  wains- 
cotted  in  fluted  panels,  the  ancient  chimney-piece  of 
which,  adorned  with  various  rude  ornaments,  is  still 
entire.  In  the  centre  are  the  arms  of  Sir  Richard 
Onslow,  who  died  in  1664,  carved  in  wood ;  and  over 
the  chimney-piece  is  this  inscription:  ^Estate  frigeo, 
JByeme  incaUsco. 

Thomas  de  Cranley,  who  is  conjectured  to  have  been  Thomfts  de 
a  native  of  this  place,  was  educated  at  Merton  College, 
Oxford,  of  which  university  he  became  chancellor  in 
1390.  In  1398,  he  accompanied  Thomas  Holland, 
duke  of  Surrey,  and  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  to  that 
kingdom,  where  he  was  appointed  archbishop  of  Dublin, 
lord  chancellor,  and  at  length  chief  justice,  or  deputy. 
In  1417,  being  then  eighty  years  of  age,  he  returned  to 
England ;  and  dying  at  Farringdon,  in  Berkshire;  was 
buried  in  New  College  chapel,  Oxford.  Leland  speaks 
of  this  ecclesiastic  as  a  person  of  excellent  genius,  and  a 
persuasive  writer;  and  adds,  that  he  had  seen  a  poetical 
composition  by  him  of  great  elegance  and  merit ;  and 
from  which  he  also  conjectured  that  he  must  have  pos- 
sessed considerable  learning.     It  was  a  poetical  epistle. 

*  Beaat.  of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  ziv.  p.  99&. 
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B^o^^  v«  containing  106  verses,  addressed  to  King  Henry  V.,  to 
whom  he  complains  of  the  refractory  behaviour  of  the 
Irish  under  his  administration. 

Dunsfoid.  DuNSFOLD  is  not  mentioned  in  Domesday  book,  but  is 
evidently  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity.  It  adjoins 
Bramley,  Alfold,  and  Cranley  on  the  east ;  Chidding- 
fold  on  the  west;  Godalming  and  Hascomb  on  the 
north,  and  Alfold  on  the  south.  In  1821,  this  parish 
contained  eighty-eight  houses,  and  five  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  inhabitants. 

There  is  no  principal  manor  in  this  parish,  but  those 
of  Markwick,  Monkton  Hook,  Smithbrook,  and  Bramley 
west,  extend  into  it.  They  principally  belong  to  Lord 
Grantley. 

Church.  The  benefice  is  a  rectory,  in  the  deanery]of  Stoke,  and 

rated  in  the  valor  of  Edward  I.  at  twenty  marks.  King 
Edward  I,  gave  the  advowson  to  the  hospital  of  St  Mary 
of  Spital,  Bishopsgate,  London,  and  it  was  confirmed  to 
them  by  Edward  III.  On  the  dissolution,  it  came  into 
the  hands  of  the  crown,  and  has  so  remained  ever  since. 
The  church,  which  is  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  is  situ« 
ate  on  a  hill,  and  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  The 
interior  is  plain,  and  possesses  no  object  worthy  notice. 


Ewhursi.  EwHURST,  Or  IwHURST,  probably  derives  its  name  from 
the  unusual  quantity  of  yews  with  which  the  hurst  or 
woodland  hereabouts  abounded.  The  population  in 
1821  amounted  to  eight  hundred  and  twenty-one  per- 
sons, occupying  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  houses. 

There  are  several  manors  in  this  parish ;  Somen* 
bury  belongs  to  Earl  Onslow,  and  PoUingfold  to 
J.  Creuze,  Esq. 

Church.  The  benefice  is  a  rectory,  in  the  deanery  of  Stoke, 
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rated  in  the  valor  of  Edward  I.  at  twenty*five  marks,  chap,  iv. 
in  the  king's  books,  12/.  Ts,  3j^d.  The  advowson  be- 
longed, from  the  earliest  period,  to  the  priory  of  Merton, 
and  at  the  dissolution  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
crown,  to  whom  it  still  belongs.  The  church,  which  is 
dedicated  to  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  stands  on  a  small 
knoll,  and  is  built  of  stone.  It  consists  of  a  nave, 
chancel,  and  north  and  south  transepts,  and  is  appa- 
rently of  the  architecture  of  Henry  the  Third*s  reign* 
In  the  centre  is  a  squate  tower,  with  a  small  shingled 
spire.  The  interior  is  plain,  and  contains  no  monu- 
ments ;  at  the  west-end  is  a  square  font,  with  a  cross  en 
saliire  in  each  face. 

Hascomb  is  a  small  parish,  adjoining  to  Bramley  and  Hascorab. 
Dunsfold  on  the  east ;  to  Godalming  on  the  west ;  to 
Bramley  on  the  north,  and  to  Dunsfold  on  the  south. 
It  is  not  mentioned  in  Dome«day,  and  therefore  pro- 
bably was  at  that  time  waste.  In  1821,  there  were 
forty -eight  houses,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty -three 
persons  residing  in  this  village.  The  benefice  is  a 
rectory,  in  the  deanery  of  Stoke,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter. 
It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  valor  of  Edward  I.  but  is 
valued  in  the  Liber  regis  at  £6.  3s,  9d,  and  is  in  the 
patronage  of  Sir  W.  C.  Morshead,  Bart 

The  church  is  small,  and  consists  of  a  nave  and  Charch. 
chancel^  the  latter  terminating  at  the  east-end  in  a 
semi-circle.  At  the  west-end  is  a  small  bell-turret  and 
spire.  The  interior  is  plain  ;  at  tlie  west^end  is  a  gallery, 
erected  in  1784,  and  beneath  it  a  circular  font  of  Sussex 
marble. 

In  this  parish  is  an  eminence,  called  Castle  hill,  "  on  Castle  bin. 
which,"  says  Mr.  Bray,  ^*  are  the  remains  of  a  small 
Roman  camp.     The  works  are  single,  the  area  almost 
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BOOKV*    square,  as^the  ground  allows  it,  and  the  works  not  great 
It  commands  an  extensive  view  of  the  country .''^" 

The  soil  of  this  hill  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  beedies ;  one  of  those  trees,  of  extraordinary 
dimensions,  is  known  by  the  name  of  Hasoomb-beech, 
and  may  be  seen  at  a  great  distance  round. 

St.  Mar-  St  Martha's  on  the  Hill,  or  Chilworth,  is  a  small 
HnL^'^  parish  about  two  miles  south-east  from  Guildford*  It 
adjoins  Albury  on  the  east,  Wonersh  on  the  south,  Shal- 
ford  on  the  west,  andStoke  next  Guildford  and  Merrow 
on  the  north.  In  1821,  it  contained  forty-three  houses 
and  one-hundred  and  ninety-seven  inhabitants.  At  the 
time  of  Domesday  survey,  this  place  was  the  'property 
of  the  bishop  of  Bayeaux,  and  was  one  of  the  many  ap- 
pendages of  Bramley,  which  the  bishop  annexed  thereto, 
to  ease  himself  of  taxes,  that  manor  being  exempted  in 
the  valuation.  It  is  now  the  property  of  £•  Hill,  Esq. ; 
and  the  manor  of  Tyting,  which  is  also  mentioned  in 
Domesday,  belongs  to  H.  E.  Austen,  Esq.  The  church, 
or  chapel,  as  it  is  called,  occupies  the  summit  of  the 
eminence,  where  it  presents  a  conspicuous  object  Its 
form  was  originally  that  of  a  cross ;  and  the  materials 
of  which  it  was  constructed  are  a  rude  composition  of 
flints,  and  unwrought  stones,  mixed  with  hard  mortar. 
In  the  west*end  is  a  circular  arch ;  and  above  this  are  the 
marks  of  another  arch  of  the  same  form  and  dimensions. 
The  nave  is  unroofed,  and  in  a  most  ruinous  state ;  but 
the  choir  and  transept  are  kept  in  r^>air,  and  used  for 
divine  service  by  the  inhabitants  of  Chilworth.  On  the 
east  side  of  the  south  transept  are  the  remains  of  a  hand- 
some pointed  window,  now  filled  up;  the  great  east 
window  was  likewise  pointed;  and  in  the  north  transept 

•  Hist,  of  Surrey,  vol.  U.  p.  64. 
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appears  a  low  door  with  a  circular  arch.  That  It  has  CHAP,  iv. 
long  been  in  a  state  of  decay  may  be  inferred  from  a 
memoir  of  Bishop  Wainflete,  extracted  from  his  Re- 
gigter,  and  dated  May  20,  1463,  when  "  forty  days' 
indulgence  were  granted  to  such  as  should  resort  to  it  on 
account  of  devotion,  prayer,  pilgrimage,  or  offering ;  and 
should  there  say  Pater-noster,  the  Angel's  Salutation,  and 
Apostles'  Creed ;  or  should  contribute,  bequeath,  or 
otherwise  assign,  any  thing  toward  the  maintenance, 
repair,  or  rebuilding,  of  the  same."  From  the  same 
memoir  we  also  learn  that  this  edifice  was  dedicated  to 
St.  Martha,  and  all  holy  martyrs,  and  that  the  hill  on 
which  it  is  situate  was  called  Martyrs'  bill.  Hence  it 
seems  probable,  that  it  was  a  chauntry  over  the  graves 
of  some  Christians  who  sufiered  on  this  spot.  This  con- 
jecture is  the  more  plausible,  as  it  is  not  likely  that  a 
building  originally  designed  for  the  ordinary  purposes 
of  religion  should  have  been  erected  on  a  place  so  diffi- 
cult of  access,  and  so  inconvenient  for  the  parishioners  ; 
and  it  is  farther  confirmed  by  the  grant  of  the  bishop's 
indulgence  to  such  as  should  go  thither  on  '^  pilgrim- 
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The  parish  of  Shalford  adjoins  St.  Martha  and  Sbalford. 
Wonersb  on  the  east ;  St  Nicholas,  Guildford,  on  the 
west ;  St  Mary  and  Holy  Trinity,  in  the  same  town,  on 
the  north;  and  Wonersh  and  Bramley  on  the  south. 
In  1821,  there  were  one  hundred  and  fifty  houses  and 
seven  hundred  and  forty-four  inhabitants  resident  in  this, 
parish.  Earl  Onslow  and  Lord  Grantley  are  pro- 
prietors of  manors  in  this  parish. 

The  benefice  is  a  vicarage,  valued  in  the  20th  of 
Edward  I.  at  fifty-five  marks,  now  entered  in  the  king's 
books  at  £8.  4«.  lid.    Patron,  the  lord  chancellor. 
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ROOK  V.  The  churchy  which  is  built  entirely  with  stone  dug  at 
Church.  Nore,  in  the  parish  of  Bramley,  was  begun  in  17S9. 
The  tower  at  the  west-end  is  surmounted  with  a  copper 
dome^  and  all  the  quoins  are  of  brick :  a  semicircular 
chancel  is  at  the  east-end^  in  which  is  a  window  0[ 
painted  glass^  containing  a  beautiful  representation  of  the 
Ascension,  executed  by  Mr.  Eginton  of  Handsworth, 
near  Birmingham,  in  1805.  An  elegant  monument  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Austen,  and  other  memo* 
rials  are  to  be  found  here. 
Shalford  In  the  parish  of  Shalford  is  Shalford  house,*   the 

hoiisp  

the  seat  of  H.  E.  Austin,  EiSq.  which  contains  many  good 
pictures,  some  of  which  are  from  the  pencil  of  Annibal 
Caracci,  Vandyck,  Reubens,  Vandermeulens,  Sir  Peter 
Lely,  and  other  first-rate  masters. 

Shire.  Shire  is  a  village  agreeably  situate  in  the  southern 

foot  of  the  range  of  chalk-bills,  on  the  Tillingboum,  a 
branch  of  the  Wey.  It  is  situate  between  East  Clandon 
and  West  Horsley  on  the  north,  Albury  and  Wonersh 
on  the  west,  Cranley  and'  Ewhurst  on  the  south,  and 
Abinger  on  the  east  In  1821,  this  parish  contained 
two  hundred  and  four  houses,  and  one  thousand  and 
seventy-seven  inhabitants. 

One  of  the  manors  f  of  this  parish  was  given  by 
Henry  VII.  to  Sir  Reginald  Bray,  who  was  an  active 
instrument  in  procuring  his  elevation  to  the  throne- 
Under  that  monarch  he  filled  many  high  and  important 
stations ;  and  in  the  chapel  of  St.  George  at  Windsor^ 
sfnd  Henr}'  the  Seventh's,  at  Westminster,  the  design  of 

*  Formerly  the  vicarage  house. 

t  For  a  full  account  of  the  manors  of  this  parish  and  their  pro- 
j)rictorSj  since  the  conquest,  see  Manning  and  Bray's  Surrey,  vol.  i. 
p.  506. 
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which  is  attributed  to  him,  he  has  left  lasting  monu-  *^"^^'  ^^' 
ments  of  his  liberality  and 'taste  in  the  polite  arts. 
Holinshed,  after  mentioning  his  death,  characterizes 
him  as  a  "  verie  father  of  his  countrie ;  and  for  his  high 
wisdome,  and  singular  love  to  justice,  well  worthie  to 
beare  that  title  ;'*  and  adds,  "  that  if  any  thing  had  beene 
donne  amisse  contrarie  to  law  and  equitie,  he  would 
after  an  humble  sort,  plainelie  blame  the  king,  and  give 
him  good  advertisement  that  he  should  not  onlie  reforme 
the  same,  but  also  be  more  circumspect  in  any  other  the 
like  case.'*  He  died  in  1503  ,*  and,  in  pursuance  of  his 
will,  this  estate  was  possessed  by  his  nephew  Edmund, 
who  was  afterwards  knighted,  and  from  whom  it  has 
descended  in  a  direct  line  to  William  Bray,  Esq.  the 
present  proprietor.  This  gentleman,  the  indefatigable 
editor  of  the  History  of  Surrey,  resides  at  High  House, 
ft  small  but  neat  mansion  near  the  church,  which  was 
purchased  of  Thomas  Page,  Esq.  in  1771,  and  he  has 
reunited  the  manor  of  Shire  Eborum,  an  abbreviation  of 
Eboracum,  (so  named  from  its  having  belonged  to  the 
house  of  York,)  to  the  possessions  of  his  ancestors.  Mr. 
Bray  has  all  his  life  been  improving  his  grounds,  the 
planting  of  which  he  has  carried  to  a  considerable  extent 
on  the  hills  behind  his  residence,  in  a  manner  not  less 
creditable  to  his  taste  than  to  his  spirit.  These  emi- 
nences command  extensive  and  delicious  views,,  particu- 
larly over  the  south-western  parts  of  the  county. 

The  benefice  is  a  rectory,  in  the  deanery  of  Stoke,  Church.* 
rated  in  the  valor  of  Edward  I.  at  thirty-five  marks,  in 
the  Liber  regis  at  £26.  Is,  5J^d.    It  is  in  the  patronage 
of  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  by  lapse. 

The  church,  dedicated  to  St  James,  is  a  small  but 
handsome  edifice,  comprising  a  nave,  chancel,  and  soath 
aisle.     The  steeple,  having  a  spire  partly  covered  with 
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BOOK  V.  l^^d>  ^"^  partly  with  shingles,  is  erected  in' the  centre, 
and  contains  six  bells.  On  the  north-side  of  the  nave  is 
a  small  chapel,  in  tlie  window  of  which  are  three  red 
roses,  and  one  white.  In  one  of  the  windows  of  the 
south-aisle  are  painted  the  figures  of  hemp-breakers, 
being  the  device  of  Sir  Reginald  Bray ;  and  in  that  of 
the  chancel  are  four  escutcheons,  with  the  arms  of 
England,  Ormond,  Warren,  and  Clare. 

In  this  church  are  some  sepulchral  memorials  of  con- 
siderable antiquity.  On  a  marble  in  the  chancel  is  an 
inscription  for  a  rector  of  this  parish,  who  died  in  1412  ; 
and  another  for  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  fourth  earl 
of  Ormond,  who  died  in  143$. 

Here  also  was  an  altar-tomb  of  marble,  now  laid 
even  with  the  floor,  bearing  the  eflBgy  of  a  man  in  com- 
'  plete  arxnour,  and  a  greyhound  sitting  between  his  feet^ 
having  a  collar  about  his  neck^  with  a  chain  attached  to 
it  The  lower  part  of  the  figure  is  now  lost.  From  two 
fragments  of  an  inscription  on  brass  plates,  which  went 
round  the  upper  edge  of  the  table,  we  learn  that  it  was 
the  tomb  of  John  Lord  Audley,  who  died  in  1491. 
These  fragments,  though  torn  off,  are  still  preserved  in 
the  parish  chest,  and  contain  the  following  words^  in 
black  letter : 

—  W  dominii^  Solianne^  Cotocj^et  qnonbam  -  — 
d'n'j^  bt  SHcDfeelep  qui  ott)t  Wtffxm  bie  meiuf  — 

Aubrey  says,  that  the  coats  of  arms,  three  on  each 
side  and  one  at  the  head,  had  been  stolen  when  he 
wrote.* 

*  This  monument  is  engraved  in  Gough's  Sepulchral  Monuments, 
vol.  ii.  pi.  124,  p.  S72,  and  in  Manning*8  History  of  Surrey,  on  one 
plate  with  a  door  in  the  south  porch,  the  north  and  east  windows,  and 
font  of  the  church,  vol.  ii.  p.  666^       ^ 
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In  this  church  are  also  memorials  of  the  Duncumbes^  CHAP,  it. 
who  have  for  four  generations  been  rectors  of  this  parish, 
ever  since  the  year  1659,  and  several  for  the  family 
of  the  present  lord  of  the  manor,  nvfaose  grandfather  and 
father  are  interred  in  the  south  chancel ;  and  his  two 
brothers,  wife  and  daughter^  in  the  church-yard. 

Netley  House,  in  this  parish,  is  the  seat  of  Edmund 
Shallett  Lomax,  Esq. 

WoNERSH  is  not  mentioned  in  Domesday,  and  was  Wonersh. 
probably  included  in  the  great  manor  of  Bramley.  It  is 
situate  about  three  miles  south  from  Guildford,  having 
Bramley  on  the  south,  Shalford  on  the  west  and  north, 
and  Chilworth,  Aibury  and  Cranley,  on  the  east  In 
1821,  it  contained  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  houses, 
and  nine  hundred  and  eighteen  inhabitants. 
'  There  are  several  small  manors  in  this  parish,  princi- 
pally belonging  to  private  individuals. 

The  benefice  is  a  vicarage  in  the  deanery  of  Stoke,  Church. 
rated  at  twenty  marks  in  the  valor  of  Edward  I.  and  at 
£35  in  the  Liber  regis  of  Henry  VIII.  Lord  Grantley  is 
patron.  The  church  consists  of  a  nave  and  south  aisle, 
a  chancel,  and  a  small  tower  at  the  west  end.  This  had 
formerly  a  spire,  which  was  taken  down  in  1751.  A  con- 
siderable part  of  the  church  was  rebuilt  in  1793,  at  an 
expense  of  £600. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  Wonersh  was  a  place  of 
considerable  note  for  its  cloth  manufactures,  which  have 
long  since  gone  to  decay.  The  trade  chiefly  consisted 
in  making  blue  cloths  for  the  Canary  Islands ;  but  it 
was  ruined  by  the  fraudulent  practices  of  the  manufac- 
turers, who  found  out  a  method  of  stretching  their  pieces, 
which  should  have  been  eighteen  yards  in  length,  to 
twenty-two  or  twenty-three  yards,  by  which  the  cloth 
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BOOK  V.  ^as    rendered    much   thinner,  and  consequently  less 

durable* 
Green  Green  place,  situate  near  the  church,  is  the  mansion 

P  ace.  .  ^p  Ijord  Grantley,  whose  father  made  considerable  ad- 
ditions to  it,  and  laid  some  adjoining  lands  into  the 
park.  It  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Eliots,  who 
afterwards  removed  to  Busbridge,  near  Godalming. 
Early  in  the  last  century  it  became  the  property  of 
Sir  William  Chappie,  one  of  the  judges  in  the  court  of 
king's  bench,  whose  daughter,  Grace,  became  at 
length  his  sole  heir.  She  married  Fletcher  Norton, 
Esq.  of  Grantley,  in  the  county  of  York.  Bred  to  the 
bar,  he  became  one  of  the  most  eminent  among  the 
counsel  of  his  time,  was  appointed  solicitor  general  in 
1761,  and  attorney  general  in  1763*  In  1769  he  was 
made  chief  justice  in  Eyre,  south  of  .Trent,  chosen 
speaker  of  the  house  of  commons  in  1770,  and  in  1782 
elevated  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Lord  Grantley,, 
baron  of  Markenfield,  in  the  county  of  YorL  He  died 
in  1789,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  William. 
The  present  proprietor  of  this  place  is  also  high  steward 
of  Guildford ;  he  succeeded  to  the  title,  November  12« 
1822. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

SURYEY    OP   THB    HUNDRED    OP    RBIGATR. 

The  hundred  of  R^igate,  which^  with  its  principal  chai*.  v. 
town^  was  anciently  denominated  Cherchfield^  adjoins  Hundred  of 
to  Sussex  on  the  south;    is  bounded  on  the  east  by  ^«>»«^^«- 
Tandridge ;  on  the  north  by  Croyuon ;  and  on  the  west 
by  the  hundreds  of  Dorking  and  Copthom.    It  lies  in 
the  deanery  of  Ewel,  and  contains  the  parishes  of 

bbtchwortb/  horlby, 

buckland,  leigh, 

burstow,  mbrstbam, 

crarlwood,  nbwdigatb.f 

chipstbd,  nutpibld, 

and  the  boroughs  op  rbigate  and  gatton. 

The  borough  of  Reioate  is  situate  at  the  base  of  the  Reigate. 
ridge  of  chalky  downs,  which  cross  the  county,  north  of 
the  town,  and  consists  of  two  streets,  the  principal,  or 
the  High  street,  running  nearly  east  and  west,  and  the 
other,  called  Bell  street,  from  north  to  south.  It  has  a 
good  weekly  market  on  Tuesday,  the  charter  for  which 
was  obtained  by  John,  earl  of  Warren,  6  Edward  IL 
In  1673  Charles  II.  granted  a  charter  for  another  mar- 
ket to  be  held  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  every  month, 
which  for  some  time  fell  into  disuse,  but  has  lately  been 
reviYed. 

*  Which  Domesday  book  and  modern  maps  place  in  the  hundred 
of  Wotton. 
f  Part  of  this  parish  is  in  the  hundred  of  Copthorne. 
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BOOK  V.  The  town  stands  on  a  rock  of  beautiful  white  sand, 
which,  it  is  said,  cannot  be  equalled  for  coIoud  by  any 
in  the  kingdom.*  From  wells  dug  in  this  rock  the  place 
is  supplied  with  excellent  water.  In  the  returns  of 
1821  the  population  of  the  parish  is  stated  at  two 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty  one,  inhabiting  four 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  houses.  This  place,  till  about 
eighty  years  ago,  carried  on  a  considerable  trade  in 
oatmeal,  in  the  manufacture  of  wfiich  nearly  twenty  mills 
were  en^loyed ;  but  the  trade  gradually  declined,  and 
one  mill  only  now  remains. 

At  the  time  of  the  conqueror's  survey,  this  place  was 
called  Cherohefelle,  i .  e.  Churchfield,  and  was  in  the  pos^ 
session  of  the  king.  The  manor  was  of  great  extent, 
and  probably  included  the  present  parishes  of  Leigh, 
Newdigate,  Charlwood,  Horley,  and  Burstow.  In  the 
Testa  de  Neville  of  the  ISth  of  Henry  III.  the  earl  of 
Warren  is  said  to  hold  this  manor.  It  afterwards  was 
part  of  the  possessions  of  the  earl  of  Arundel,  and 
passed  through  various  hands  until  about  two  centuries 
ago,  when  the  noble  family  of  Somers  became  possessed 
of  it,  and  their  descendants  still  hold  it 

Borough.  .  Reigate  has  seot  two  members  to  parliament  since 
23  Edward  I.  The  electors  are  the  freeholders  of  mes* 
suages  or  burgage  tenements  within  the  precincts  of  the 
borough :  the  returning  officer  being  the  bailiff  of  the 
manor.  Here,  however,  as  in  many  other  places,  the 
ceremony  of  election  is  a  complete  farce,  all  the  electors 
being  under  the  influence  of  the  noble  families  of 
Somers  and  Hardwicke,  to  the  former  of  whom  the 


*  A  tunnel  was  cut  through  this  rock  a  few  years  ago,  which 
materially  shortens  the  distance  from  London,  and  avoids  a  hill  of 
considerable  altitude. 
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manor  Wlrngs.    Reigate  canUtrs  the  title  of  baron  on  ^"^'  ^' 
the  Earl  of  Peterborough. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  town  was  situate  the  Castle^  Castle. 
of  whose  Micient  history  we  know  but  little,  and  of  itd 
original  foundation  still  less.  The  sciuity  accounts  of  it 
that  have  reached  our  times  ascribe  its  origin  tp/Kmie  of 
the  Warrens,  Earls  of  Surrey ;  but  eome  of  our  any 
naUsts  assert,  that  whatever  wfis  erected  by  them  stood 
on  the  site  of  a  much  more  ancient  structure,  the  work 
of  the  Saxons.  If,  indeed,  the  inhabitants  of  thesQ 
parts  were  so  active  and  auecessful  in  r^ptellksg  thff 
Danidi  plunderers,  as  to  haire  given  occt^ion  to  thf 
proverbial  distich  attributed  to  them  by  Camden, 

'*  The  Vale  of  Holmesdale, 
Never  woime,  ae  sever  shall,*' 

jt  is  not  unlikely,  considering  the  importance  of  the 
situation,  that  their  leaders  had  a  fortress  here  su$cient 
for  the  purposes  of  rendezvous  and  security.  However, 
it  ia  certaiti,  that  the  castle  of  Reigate  was  one  of  the 
chief  seats  of  the  powerful  Earls  of  Warren  and  Surrey. 
The  wavering  policy  of  one  of  these  noblemen  in  King 
Jc^'s  reign  occasioned  the  temporary  loss  of  this  cattle, 
wfajch,  in  1216,  was  surrendered  to  Louis,  Dauphin  of 
Frai^c^  At  what  time  it  was  first  aufiered  to  go  to  ruin 
is  Bot  known ;  but  its  final  demolition  was  probably 
occasioned  by  the  jealousy  of  parliament  in  1648.  Some 
portions  of  the  outer  wall  were  staiiding  about  thirty 
years  ago,  but  no  part  of  the  building  now  remains. 

The  site  of  this  structure  is  the  property  of  Lord 
SoBiers.  The  site  of  the  keep  is  an  artificial  mound  of 
earth,  surrounded  by  a  ditch  of  considerable  breadth 
and  depth  on  the  south  and  west  sides..  On  the  sum- 
miX  of  the  hill,  which  contains  an  area  of  one  acre 

VOL.  II.  2  M 
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BOOK.  V.   thirty-eight  poles^  and  forms  a  lawn  of  very  fine  turf,  is 


"""""""""  erected  a  summer  apartment  in  a  taste  corresponding 
with  the  design  of  the  original  erection ;  and  on  the 
east  side^  without  the  ditch,  is  a  gateway  of  stone  in  the 
ancient  style^  erected  in  1777,  by  Mr.  Richard  Barnes, 
attorney,  who  then  occupied  the  premises.  In  the  centre 
of  the  area  is  the  entrance  by  a  flight  of  steps,  covered 
with  a  small  building  of  a  pyramidal  form,  to  the  depth  of 
eighteen  feet,  and  then  regularly  without  steps  twenty-six 
feet  more,  and  the  whole  length  two  hundred  and  thirty* 
five  feet,  into  a  cave  or  room  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  feet  long,  thirteen  wide,  and  eleven  high,  to  the 
crown  of  the  arch :  in  one  part  of  which  is  a  crypt,  near 
fifty  yards  in  length,  with  a  seat  of  stone  at  the  end, 
which  extended  the  whole  length  of  the  room  on  both 
sides.  This  cave  probably  served  its  lords  both  as  a 
repository  for  their  treasures  and  military  stores,  and 
a  place  of  safe  custody  for  their  prisoners.  The  arch, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  formed  a  private  communi- 
cation with  the  town,  is  broken,  and  the  cavity  stopped. 

Church.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  is  a 

benefice  in  the  deanery  of  Ewell.  It  is  a  vicarage,  rated 
in  Pope  Nicholas's  taxation  at  lOOs.  per  annum ;  in  the 
king's  books  at  £20. 5s.  Sd,  Patron,  Miss  Snelson.  Hie 
church  is  situate  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  town ;  is 
constructed  of  better  materials  than  the  generality  of  these 
buildings  throughout  the  county,  being  of  squared  chalk, 
or  lime-stone,  probably  from  the  neighbouring  quarries. 
It  has  two  aisles  extending  through  the  chancel  nearly 
to  the  east  end  of  the  nave,  and  an  embattled  tower  of 
hewn  stone,  containing  eight  bells.  On  the  north  side 
of  the  chancel  is  an  additional  building  of  brick- work, 
for  a  vestry,  erected  by  John  Skynner,  Esq.  in  1513, 
having  a  library  over  it,  in  which  is  a  collection  of  books 
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for  ihe  use  of  the  parish  and  neighbourhood.    The  total  chap.  v. 
length  of  this  structure  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
feet,  and  its  breadth  fifty-four  and  a  half. 

In  the  church  are  costly  monuments  for  Richard  Mona- 
Ladbroke,  Esq.  who  died  in  1730,  in  his  forty-ninth  ™*"*' 
year ;  and  for  Sir  Thomas  Bludder,  Knt.  and  his  lady, 
who  expired  within  a  week  of  each  other  in  1618.  Here 
are  also  several  memorials  of  the  family  of  Thurland, 
and  among  the  rest,  that  of  Sir  Edward  Thurland,  Knt 
a  baron  of  the  exchequer  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
who  died  in  1682,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six. 

On  a  white  marble  in  the  form  of  a  heart,  against  the 
south  wall  of  the  chancel,  is  this  inscription : — "  Near 
this  place  lieth  Edward  Bird,  Esq.  dyed  the  23d  of 
February,  1719.  His  age  twenty-six.'*  Over  it  is  a 
half  length  bust,  in  white  marble,  of  a  man  in  armour, 
with  a  full  flowing  wig,  a  truncheon  in  his  right  hand, 
and  various  warlike  instruments  in  the  back  ground. 
Mr.  Bird  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  Marquis  of  Win- 
chester's regiment  of  horse ;  and  in  September,  1718, 
had  the  misfortune  to  kill  a  waiter  at  a  bagnio  in 
Golden-square.  He  was  tried  in  January  following, 
convicted  of  the  murder,  and  hanged.  His  monument 
originally  had  a  farther  inscription,  censuring  the  con- 
duct of  the  judge  and  jury,  which  was  afterwards  ob* 
literated. 

Under  the  chancel  is  a  vault  belonging  to  the  manor 
of  the  priory,  and  made  by  the  Lord  Howard  of  EflSng- 
ham,  the  first  grantee  of  that  estate,  in  which  are 
buried  many  of  his  family.  On  the  left  side  of  the 
leaden  coffin  of  the  first  Earl  of  Nottingham  is  the  fol* 
lowing  inscription,  engraved  in  capitals : 


«4 


Heare  lyeth  the  body  of  Charles  Howarde,  Earle  of  Nottinghame, 
Lorde  High  Admymll  of  Boglande,  Generall  of  Queene  Blizabetbe*s 
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""""""""^    yeare  of  oar  Lor4e  1666 ;  whoe  d^arted  this  life  at  Haliiig  Howi 

the   14  daye  of  December,  ia  y«  year  of  onr  Lord,  1694,  iEtatU 

8ve,  87." 

Priory.  The  Priory^  k  modem  mansion  At  the  southern  «x» 

ti'emity  b(  the  toWn,  b^btigs,  with  the  groutidi,  cim-> 
taifiing  albout  seventy^dix  acres^  to  Lord  Somers.  It 
stands  on  the  site  of  a  religious  house  founded  bjr 
William  de  Wbrfen,  edfl  of  Stii'fey,  4nd  Isabel  his  wife^ 
who  died  in  1240,  and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary 
and  the  Holy  Cross.  It  consisted  of  a  prior^  and  a  fbw 
regular  oanons  of  the  order  of  St  Augudtin ;  but  ai>fne 
writers,  as  Speed  and  Rymer,  call  it  a  house  of 
Crutched  Friars,  probably  because  it  wftd  dedicated  to 
the  Holy  Cross,  though  it  is  known  that  the  latter  ord^f 
did  licit  conie  into  England  till  1244^  which  must  have 
been  some  years  after  its  foundation.  This  was  on^  of 
the  stnaller  convents  which  were  dissolved,  27  Heiiry 
Vllt.  when  its  anni]ial  revenues  were  £T8.  16^.  8d. 
The  priory  is  now  the  seat  of  Lord  Sotttersi  and  is  an 
elegant  building,  consisting  of  a  centre  and  wings. 
The  interior  contains  some  good  apartments^  adortied 
with  a  small  collection  of  paintings. 

Market-  The  Market-h6^se  and  Town-hall  is  a  small  brick 

house 

building,  erected  about  the  year  1706,  on  the  site  of  a 
chapel  dedicated  to  Thomas  k  Becket,  which  had  pre* 
viously  been  appropriated  to  the  same  uses.  A  smaller 
building  contiguous  to  it,  denominated  the  Clock-house, 
was  designed  as  a  prison  for  felons  Md  others,  who  are 
brought  to  the  Easter  sessions  held  at  Relgate.  The 
a^zes  also  were  formeriy  held  here,  And  the  above* 
mentioned  chapel  served  as  the  court 
Psrk*  The  Park  of  Reigate  is  part  of  the  demesnes  of  the 

ttHliior,  cbntaining  die  hundred  and  fifty  «olres>  tttual^ 
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on  the  south  side  of  ttio  lown,  bat  divided  firam  it  bf  the  CH  ap^  t* 
Priory  estate ;  it  is  high  ground,  and  forms  a  terrace 
np^turds  of  half  a  mile  in  lMgth>  which  coHnnaads  ex- 
tensive and  delightful  views.  It  appears^  by  the  survey 
taken  in  1622,  that  ''  the  old  park  was  well  stored  with 
timber  trees^  and  replenished  with  deer/'  About  1635^ 
Lord  Monson^  who  then  had  the  manor,  disparked  it^ 
and  cut  down  the  timbeh  A  fbw  years  since  it  was  a 
fine  turf,  but  is  now  converted  into  arable  laad>  perhaps 
not  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  farmei^>  being  a  poor 
sandy  soil,  llie  wastes  of  BSarlswOod,  the  Wray,  and 
Peteridge  heath,  which,  with  Reigate  heath,  belong  to 
fliis  manor,  were  also  formerly  covered  with  timber, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  cut  down  by  Lord  Mon-* 
son  about  the  same  time  that  he  threw  open  the  park* 
Instead  of  trees  he  filled  them  with  rabbits^  to  the 
great  annoyance  and  damage  of  the  commoners;  but 
there  has  been  no  warren  in  the  memory  of  man.* 

GarroN  is  situate  on,  and  under  the  range  of  chalk*  Gatton. 
hiUs  above  Reigate ;  and  though  a  borough,  consists  of 
only  a  few  scattered  houses.f  Baxter  says  that  this 
place  was  well  known  to  die  Romans,  whose  coins,  and 
other  remains  of  antiquity,  have  been  often  found  here 
in  considerable  quantidesi.  From  its  situation  on  one  of 
tteir  roads,  it  probably  received  its  name  of  Gate-tun,  or 
tile  town  on  the  road.  Dean  Gale  speaks  of  it  as  one 
of  tiiose  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Thames 
which  were  without  doubt  garrisoned  by  the  Romans  -^ 
but  it  is  at  a  considerable  distance  from  that  river. 

*  Manoing's  and  Bray'n  Surrey,  i.  887. 

t  Id  ISSl   there  were  twenty-three  houses,  and  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  inhabitants  in  this  parliamenUny  borough ! 
X  Comment,  71. 
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BOOK  V.  The  benefice  is  a  rectory,  in  the  deanery  of  Ewell,  and 
Church.  rated  at  fifteen  marks  in  the  valor  of  Edward  L ;  in  the 
king's  books  at  £9.  2s.  SJ^d.  Patron,  Sir  Mark  Wood, 
Bart  The  church,  a  small  edifice,  is  situate  in  the 
park.  It  consists  of  a  nave,  chancel,  and  north  aisle, 
with  a  belfry  at  the  north-west  comer.  The  interior  is 
plain,  Sir  George  Colebrook  having  removed  all  the 
monuments  in  1763,  when  part  of  the  church-yard  was 
laid  in  the  park.* 

In  this  parish  is  a  bridge  called  Battle  Bridge,  which 
has  been  written  Batley  Bridge.  Tradition  relates  that 
here  a  great  carnage  of  the  Danes  was  made  by  the 
women :  this  probably  alludes  to  the  slaughter  of  some 
of  the  fugitives,  after  the  memorable  defeat  sustained 
by  them  at  Ockley. 
Cuue.  On  the  site  of  the  present  manor-house  stood  a  castle, 

and  Aubrey  states  that  the  town  was  formerly  situate 
more  to  the  west,  towards  the  top  of  White  hill,  that 
is,  the  hill  above  Reigate.  Of  this  castle  not  the  least 
trace  remains ;  nor  is  it  mentioned  in  any  of  the  old  his- 
torians. That  there  were  formerly  more  houses  is  very 
true,  as  many  of  them  have  been  pulled  down  to  lessen 
the  number  of  voters,  who  consist  of  inhabitants  paying 
scot  and  lot  Their  present  number  is  only  about  eight! 
including  the  mansion-houses  of  Upper  and  Lower  Gat- 
ton,  which,  with  all  the  land  in  the  parish,  except  the 
glebe,  belong  to  Sir  Mark  Wood,  Bart  the  owner  of 
the  manor,  who  purchased  it  in  1808.  Gatton  began  to 
send  members  to  Parliament  29  Henry  VI.  1451. 
Manor.  The  manor  of  Gatton  was,  in  the  fifteenth  century, 

the  property  of  the  Tymperley  family.     In  1449  Henry 
VI.  granted  John  Tymperley  license  to  impark  it,  with 

•  Manning  and  Bray,  ii.  p.  88a 
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other  privileges.  How  it  afterwards  came  to  the  crown  CHap.v. 
is  not  known;  but  it  formed  part  of  the  provision 
assigned  to  Ann  of  Cleves  on  her  divorce  from  Henry 
VHL  At  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  it  became 
the  property  of  the  family  of  Newland,  and  was  pur- 
chased in  1751,  with  some  other  lands,  for  £23,000,  by 
James  Colebrooke,  Esq.  who,  in  1759,  was  created  a 
baronet.  By  his  daughters  it  was  sold  to  his  brother 
Sir  George,  who  made  Gatton  his  residence.  The 
estate  afterwards  passed  through  several  hands  before  it 
became  the  property  of  the  present  owner. 

Upper  Gatton  house  is  a  handsome  mansion,  standing 
on  the  hill  next  to  Chipsted,  surrounded  by  a  park  of 
about  one  hundred  acres ;  it  was  formerly  in  the  occu- 
pation of  Sir  Henry  Harpur  Carew,  Bart,  but  is  now 
the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans. 

Lower  Gatton,  the  elegant  residence  of  Sir  Mark 
Wood,  Bart  stands  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  park. 
The  church  is  also  included  in  the  park ;  but  all  the 
monuments  were  removed  from  it  when  an  alteration 
was  made  in  the  interior  by  Sir  James,  who  pulled  down 
the  parsonage,  and  laid  part  of  the  glebe  into  a  piece 
of  water  of  thirty  acres. 

New  Gatton  house,  or  Nutwood  cottage,  is  the 
pleasing  seat  of  Sir  J.  C.  Smyth,  Bart 

Betchworth  is  a  small  parish,  having  Buckland  on  Betch- 
the  east,  Dorking  on  the  west,  Headley  on  the  north,  ^®'"** 
and  Leigh  on  the  south.     In  1821  this  parish  contained 
nine  hundred  and  nine  persons,  and  one  hundred  and 
eighty-two  houses. 

The  manor  of  West  Betchworth  belongs  to  C.  H.   Church. 
Souverie,  Esq.  that  of  Brockham  to  Mr.  J.  Wright, 
and  Wonham  to  Lord  Templetown.    The  benefice  is  a 
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900^  ^-  vic^rage>  in. the  deanery  of  E well,  valued  at  twenty •fpur 
marks  in  the  twentieth  of  Edward  I.  In  the  Liber  regif 
it  is  rated  at  £7,  18^.  lUd,  and  is  in  the  patronage  of 
the  dean  and  chapter  of  Windsor-  The  church,  d^di- 
Gated  to  St  Michael,  eon9i»t3  of  a  nave  and  aisles^  a 
chancel  and  south  aisle,  and  a  good  tower.  The  interior 
is  plain,  the  aisles  being  divided  from  the  naye  by  three 
pointed  arches  resting  on  circular  coinmns. 

On  the  north  side  is  a  whole  length  effigy  of  a  priest, 
holding  a  chalice  in  his  hands,  and  with  his  robes  richly 
embroidered. 

UaU.  At  Betchworth  is  the  mansion  of  the  late  Hon.  Wil- 

lian^  Henry  Bouverie :  it  was  built  in  the  time  of  King 
James  1,  by  Sir  Ralph  Freeman,  who  purchased  this 
estate  of  the  trustees  of  the  Earl  of  Abergaveny.  In 
this  house  are  portraits  of  Sir  Ralphs  one  of  hi9  wife 
before,  and  another  of  her  after  marriage,  with  a  child ; 
Martin  Freeman,  Sir  Qeorge  Freeman,  Sir  Tbomes 
More,  and  others.  Here  aJso  are  casts  from  several  of 
the  linest  ancient  statues  brought  from  Italy  by  Mr. 
John  Harvey.  In  the  chimney-piece  of  the  drawing- 
room  is  inserted  a  piece  of  sculpture  from  Herculaneun, 
representing  boys  riding  on  bulls  and  horses. 

Manor.  One  of  the  manors  in  this  parish,  called  Wonham, 

was  purchased  in  1787  by  the  Hon.  Charles  Marsh^pi, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Romney.     He  rebuilt  the  house  on 
a  larger  scale  than  before ;  and  on  his  accession  to  the 
•'  title  sold  it  to  John  Stables,  Esq.  who,  in  1804,  disposed 

of  it  to  Viscount  Teropletown.  The  grounds  compre- 
hend one  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  including  a  park  of 
sixty-six,  which  is  in  part  bounded  by  the  river  Mole* 


Baekland.       The  parish  of  BucKLAND  is  at  the  foot  of  a  chalk 
hill,  to  the  top  of  which  it  extends*    It  adjoins  Riegate 
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on  the  east,  Betdiworth  on  the  west  and  south,  and   chap,  v. 

WaltoQ-<Hi*the-hill  on  the  north.  In  1821  there  .were  two 

hundred  and   ninety-<two  inhabitants,    and  thirty-nine 

houses.  i 

In  this  parish  is  the  manor  of  Bnckland^  belonging  to 

T.  Beaumont,  Esqi  and  the  reputed  manor  of  Harts* 

wood,  belonging  to  Mr.  Glutton. 

The  benefice  is  a  rectory,  in  the  deanery  of  Ewell,  Churcb. 
valued  in  the  valor  of  Edward  I.  at  .thirteen  marks,  and 
in  the  Liber  regis  at  <£il.  I2s.  lld^  It  is  in  the 
patronage  of  All  Souls  College^  Oxford.  The  church, 
dedicated  to  St  Mary,  consists  of  a  nave  and  chancel, 
without  a  tower  or  bell  turret  The  interior  is  neat 
and  plaini  the  whole  having  been  re-pewed  in  1732, 
at  the  expense  of  the  late  T-  Beaumont,  Esq.  lord  of 
the  manor.  Against  the  north  wall  is  the  vault  of  the 
above  family,  entered  by  a  small  circular*faoaded  door- 
way. 

BacUand  court  is  the  elegant  seat  of  the  family  of 
Beaumont 

BimsTON  is  situate  in  the  weald  of  Surrey,  and  is  Buraton. 
not  mentioned  in  Domesday  book.  It  adjoins  Home  on 
the  east,  Horley  on  the  west,  Blechingley  and  Nut- 
field  on  the  north,  and  Worth,  in  Sussex,  on  the  south. 
In  1821  there  were  seven  hundred  and  fifteen  inliabi- 
tants,  and  one  hundred  and  six  houses  in  this  parish. 

Th^  manors  of  Burstow  court  lodge,  Burstow,  Bur« 
stow  lodge,  and  Red  hall,  are  situate  in  this  parish, 
and  principally  belong  to  M.  Sanders  and  T.  Dickson, 
Esqrs. 

The  benefice  is  a  rectory,  in  the  deanery  of  Ewell.  It  Church. 
is  rated  in  the  valor  of  Edward  I.  at  twelve  marks,  in 
the  king's  book  at  £15.  13t.  Ad.    It  is  a  peculiar  of  the 

VOL.  II  2  N 
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BOOR  V.  archbishop  oF  Canterbury^  and  is  in  the  patronage  of 
the  king.  The  churchy  dedicated  to  St  Bartholomew, 
consists  of  a  nave  and  soudi  aisle,  a  chancel,  and  a 
wooden  turret  and  steeple  at  the  west  end.  The  inte- 
rior is  particularly  neat 

On  Smallfield  common,  in  this  parish,  is  the  remain- 
ing part  of  a  mansion-house  built  of  stone,  which  be* 
longed  to  the  family  of  De  Burstow,  and  passed  from 
them  to  that  of  Byshe,  long  settled  there.  It  was  for- 
merly called  CruttingSj  and  was  given  by  Bartholomew, 
Lord  Burghersh,  to  John  de  Burstow,  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment for  assistance  received  from  him  when  throwa 
from  his  horse  in  an  engagement  with  the  French."*^  The 
house,  of  which  part  is  now  standing,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  erected  by  Edward  Byshe.  He  was  a 
bencher  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  a  great  practitioner  ia 
the  Court  of  Wards,  where  he  amassed  his  fortune,  and 
used  jokingly  to  say,  that  he  built  this  house  with  wood*- 
cocks'  heads.  A  considerable  part  of  the  mansion  was 
taken  down  some  years  since ;  and  what  remains  of  it  is 
converted  into  a  farm-house. 

In  this  house  was  bom  Edward  Byshe,  son  of  the 
gentleman  above-mentioned.  He  was  bred  to  the  law  ; 
and  in  1640  returned  to  parliament  for  Blechingley. 
Having  taken  the  covenant  in  1643,  he  was  appointed 
by  the  parliament  Garter  King  at  Arms ;  and  in  1646 
Clarencieux  also.  After  the  restoration  of  Charles  11. 
he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  the  former  of  these  offices, 
but  suf!ered  to  retain  the  latter,  in  consideration  of  his 
having,  during  the  interregnum,  preserved  the  library 
of  the  College  of  Arms.  He  was  knighted,  and  again 
returned  for  Blechingley  in  1661,  in  which  pariiament 

*  nyshe*8  Notes  on  Upton > 
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he  18  said  to  have  been  a  pensioner  at  £100  a  session,  chap,  v* 
In  his  younger  years  he  was  esteemed  a  worthy  and 
virtuous  man ;  and  in  his  public  employments  is  said  to 
have  been  an  eminent  patron  of  learning  and  learned 
men ;  but  after  the  restoration,  being  much  in  debt,  he 
was  not  only  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  selling  many 
of  his  books,  of  which  he  had  a  valuable  collection,  but 
also  prostituted  his  office  by  unwarrantable  grants  of 
arms  to  supply  his  necessities,  so  that  Dugdale,  then 
Norroy,  who  had  been  his  greatest  confidant  and  ad* 
mirer,  and  by  whose  interest  and  recommendation  he  was 
brought  into  the  office,  joined  with  Garter  and  other 
officers  in  a  petition  against  him.  He  was  the  author  of 
a  folio  volume  of  Notes  on  Tracts  by  Upton,  Bado,  and 
Spelman,  in  1654 ;  and  published  a  translation  from  the 
Ghreek  into  Latin  of  Palladius  de  Gentibus  Indiae  et 
Brachmanibus,  4to.  1665.  He  also  gave  out  that  he 
intended  to  publish  a  Survey,  or  Antiquities  of  the 
County  of  Surrey,  but  it  never  appeared.  He  died  in 
London,  1679* 

Charlwood  adjoins  on  the  east  to  Horley,  on  the  Charlwood- 
west  to  Newdigate  and  Leigh,  on  the  north  to  Horley 
and  Leigh,  and  on  the  south  to  Ifield  and  Crawley,  in 
Sussex.  In  1821  there  were  eleven  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  inhabitants,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  houses 
in  this  small  parish. 

The  manors  of  Charlwood,  Hook,  and  Wykeland  be- 
long to  T.  Kerr,  Esq* 

The  benefice  is  a  rectory,  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas, 
md  is  one  of  the  peculiars  of  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
t^ury.  In  the  twentieth  of  Edward  I.  it  is  valued  at 
twenty  marks,  in  the  Liber  regis  at  £19.  I6s.  8d,     It 

^  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  p.  15. 
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Charch. 


is  in  the  deanery  of  Ewell,  and  in  the  gift  of  the  Rev; 
H.  Wise.  The  church,  a  neat  edifice,  consists  of  a 
nave  and  aisle,  chancel,  with  a  good  tower.  The  lute* 
rior  contains  several  monuments,  but  none  particularly 
deserving  notice. 


Ghipsted.  Chifstbd  is  a  small  parish,  adjoining  to  Bansted  and 
Woodmanstem  on  the  north,  and  Couldsdon  and  MersU 
ham  on  the  east,  to  Gatton  on  the  south,  and  to  Ewell 
on  the  west  In  1821  this  parishcontained  four  hundred 
and  forty  inhabitants,  and  fifly-six  houses. 

In  Domesday  book,  this  place  is  called  '*  Tepestede,** 
and  contained  two  manors,  one  of  which  was  held  by 
William  de  Wateville,  the  other  by  William,  nephew 
of  Bishop  Watchelin.  The  principal  manor  is  in  the 
possession  of  Sir  G.  H.  JoUifie.  Thebeoefiee  is  a  rec- 
tory, in  the  deanery  of  EweH,  rated  in  the  valor  of 
Edward  L  at  twenty-eight  marks,  in  the  king's  books  at 
£17.  13s.  Hid,    It  is  in  the  patronage  of  Miss  Aubertin. 

Charch.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St  Margaret,  is  a  bnilding 

of  considerable  antiquity,  and  comprises  a  nave  and 
south  aisle,  and  a  chancel,  with  a  inassy  tower  in  the 
centre.  The  interior  is  plain  and  neat,  with  an  octagon 
front 

School.  There  is  a  good  parodiial  sdiool  in  this  village,  witfi 

an  endowment  of  £31  per  annum  by  Mrs.  Stephens^  in 
1746. 


Horley 


The  parish  of  Horley  ia  situate  in  the  weald,  and 
adjoins  Home  and  Buddand  on  the  east,  Cbarlwood 
and  Leigh  on  the  west,  Riegate  and  Nutfield  on  the 
north,  and  to  Worth,  in  Sussex,  on  the  south.  The 
population  in  1821  amounted  to  one  thousand  and  sixty* 
three  persons,  occupying  one  hundred  and  seyentiy-eight 
houses. 
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In  dus  parish  are  the  manors  of  Horley,  Beeres,    chap.  v. 
Lodge,  Kirniersley,  and  parts  of  Banstead  and  Riegate, 
ThB  first  mentioned  belongs  to  the  governors  of  Christ's 
hospital,  London. 

The  benefice  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  deanery  of  Ewell,  charch. 
valued  in  the  valor  of  Edward  I.  at  twenty-two  marks, 
in  the  Liber  regis  at  £14.  1^.  O^df.  It  is  in  the  patron- 
age of  the  governors  of  Christfs  hospital.  The  church, 
dedicated  to  St  Bavtliolomew,  is  a  neat  structure  of 
stone,  comprising  a  nave  and  south  aisle,  chancel,  and 
tower  and  lofty  spire.  The  interior  is  neat,  but  con- 
tains no  monuments  worthy  notice. 

LdBiOH  is  a  small  parish  in  the  weald,  not  mentioned  Leigh, 
in  Domesday  book.  It  adjoins  to  Buckland  and  Horley 
on  the  east,  to  Newdigate  on  the  west,  Betchworih  and 
Riegate  on  theuorfl),  and  Charlwood  on  the  south. 
In  1821,  the  population  was  four  hundred,  and  ififly* 
three,  and  sixty-sisL  houses. 

The  manor  of  Shellwood  comprises  the  chief  part  of 
this  parish,  but  those  of  Banstead,  Riegate,  East  Betch- 
worth,  Brockham,  Chariwood,  and  Beers,  extend  into 
it  Leigh  was  part  of  the  estate  of  the  Earls  of  Warren^ 
of  whom  Hamelin,  and  Isabel  his  vrife,  appear  to  have 
held  it,  they  having  given  the  >church,  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  L  to  the  prior  and  convent  of  St  Mary  Overie. 
The  manor  of-  Shelwood,  in  1808,  became  the  property 
of  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  Lei^'  place,  now  a  farm* 
house,  was  formerly  a  place  of  consideraMe  importance. 
It  is  surrounded. by  a  moat,  and4n  the  chamber  over  the 
Utchen,  says  Mr.  Bi^ay,  is  a  'shield  of  arms,  but  oblite* 
fated  by  whitewash.* 

•  Surrey,  vol.  it.  ji.  I8S,  wlrare  is  a  view  of  tbis  meDtion. 
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BOOK  v>  The  chnrch  is  dedicated  to  St  Bartholomew  {he 
Church.  Greats  and  is  in  the  deanery  df  Ewell.  In  the  valor 
of  the  20th  Edward  L  it  is  returned  at  ten  marks.  It  is 
built  of  chiseled  stone  and  rubbles.  The  tower  eon* 
tains  four  bells.  Both  the  tower  and  the  body  are 
flanked  by  massive  buttresses.  Two  large  Saxon  win- 
dows are  placed  at  the  eastern  and  western  extremiiiea 
in  the  chancel  and  the  tower ;  smaller  windows  of  the 
same  style  being  situate  in  the  northern  and  southern 
walls,  in  which  are  some  fragments  of  painted  giass^ 
In  the  north  window  there  is  the  letter  P  in  a  chaplet, 
and  some  red  roses,  and  a  mutilated  ducal  coronet^  which 
may  possibly  have  surmounted  the  shield  of  Dudley, 
duke  of  Northumberland,  the  quondam  possessor  of 
Leigh-place. 

Within  the  tower  is  a  receptacle  for  holy  water,  an 
important  utensil  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  (previous 
to  his  assumption  of  ecclesiastical  supremacy,  and  the 
publishing  of  his  manual  of  devotion,  called  the  **  King's 
Primer,")  in  Mary's  reign,  and  in  that  of  James  II. 
when  the  pope  sent  to  him  &6  four  catholic  bishops 
under  the  title  of  vicars  apostolic^  to  exercise  the  epis- 
copal function  in  their  separate  dioceses. 

Two  obtuse-pointed  arches  divide  the  tower  from  the 
body,  and  the  body  from  the  chancel.  The  ceiling  of 
the  nave  is  boarded,  and  decorated  by  roses  and  shields 
at  the  intersection  of  the  spandrils.  The  roof  is  diiefly 
covered  with  slate  dug  in  the  quarries  of  Horaham. 
There  is  a  niche  on  each  side  of  the  east  window ;  and 
on  the  flopr  of  one  of  these  are  two  mutilated  feet,  per* 
baps  those  of  a  figure  of  Aaron.  Over  the  communion* 
table  is  a  large  painting  of  the  Madonna  and  Child,  is 
a  deep  ebony  frame,  the  gift  of  R  C.  Dendy,  Esq.  The 
font  is  a  large  stone,  surmounted  by  a  leaden  reservoir. 
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On  the.  floor  of  the  chancel  are  several  slabs  bearing  chap,  v. 
figures,  scrolls,  and  shields  in  brass,  principally  memo*  Monu- 
rials  of  the  Arderne  family,  in  times  of  old  residents  in  ^^^^' 
Leigh  place.    From  these  we  may  select  the  following: 

1.  Over  a  small  whole-length  figure  of  a  female,*  flat 
head-dress,  hands  lifted  up  and  joined,  is  a  scroll,  with 

^!  jRtocp,  %yi,  an&  gcaimt  m'Qu'' 

Under  it,  on  tlie  pedestal, 

1^  jacet  i6n^anna,  (ilia  S|o^  ^derne,  annfg'i,  tt 
COsabetfi'  V4fi$  int,  cujV  a'te  p'pUetur  et  9etuL  %xam* 

2.  On  the  north  side,  partly  under  the  communion 
rails,  are  large  wholeJength  figures  of  a  man  and  wo^ 
man,*  their  hands  lifted  up  and  joined.  He  is  in  a 
long  robe  like  a  surplice,  and  his  feet  rest  on  a  dog. 
She  has  a  small  dog  sitting  on  her  flowing  robe.  Below 
his  figure  were  those  of  three  boys,  (the  brass  of  one  of 
them  is  now  gone)  and  under  them: 

Xlomaf^,  3|oi)'nej(.  tt  Htmtuf,  0i  Sfo^'tf  Wcmnt, 

And  under  the  woman  the  figures  of  three  girls,  with 

Shina,  SBctnitta,  tt  JbfOmm,  (iOe  ^tOfi^  Skdecne,  or^ 
mig't,  et  €H3a6et6'  nfi^  ^ue« 

On  a  shield  of  arms  in  the  left  corner :  A  fess  chequ6 
between  three  crescents — Arderne. 

3.  On  the  south  side  of  the  chancel«  under  a  figure 
of  the  Trinity  :• 

<^rate  pro  anfmata^  IHtacDf  3lttietne,  gentSman,  et  Slo^ 
$anne  a;:oriil  e|n^»  ^ufbcm  Itiratim^  oMt  n^  Me  men^ 
Itobemtef^,  anno  9^i*  * « .m'o  rccrtjtncfjr,  qonnt'  anfmabu^ 
Iftnsititv  9€nf.   3bnen* 

Arms,  on  a  shield  in  left-hand  comer— •Arderne,  as 
before,  impaling  a  chevron  between  three  stags  trippant. 

*  These  three  brasses  are  engraved  in  Manning  and  Bray's  Surrey, 
Tol.  Si.  p.  186. 
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At  Swains,  in  this  parish,  tradition  informt  us  that 
Ben  Jonson  resided^  and  one  of  the  rooms  is  denomi* 
nated  his  study.  Here  we  may  suppose  some  of  his 
dramatic  works  were  written,  although:  his  moBtbrU* 
liant  efiiisions  were  produced  under  the  excitement  of 
potations  at  the  Devil  tavern.  At  what  time  he  resided 
here  is  uncertain,  though  probably  it  was  when  he  was 
released  from  imprisonment* 


Merstham.  The  parish  of  MfiRSTiiAH  is  of  considerable  extent, 
containing  between  two  and  three  thousand  acres. '  It 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Coulsdon,  on:  Aie  east  by 
Chaldon,  on  the  south  by  Bletehingley  and  NutGeld, 
and  on  the  west  by  Gatton  and  Chipstead*  In  18S1 
there  were  seven  hundred  and  ninety*«ik  inhabitants,  and 
one  hundred  and  forty-one  houses.  The  principal  manors 
in  this  parish  belong  to  Sir  W.  H.  JoUiffe,  Bart     -      * 

Quarries.  Merstham  contains  very  valuable  quarries  Of  stone, 
which  appear  to  have  been  in  former  ages  considered-  '4>f 
so  much  importance^  that  the  crown  kept  poissessioa  of 
th^m  itself.  A  patent  of  Edward  III.  is  extant,  a«tho* 
rising  John  Thomas  Prophete  to  dig  stone  here  for  the 
use  of  Windsor  Castle,  ordering  the  sheriff  and  other 
officers  to  assist,  and  apprehend  such  men. as  should 
refuse  to  work,  and  send  them  prisoners  to  Windsor. 
Henry  the  Seventh's  chapel  at  Westminster  Abbey  was 
also  built  with  stone  from  these  queries*  The*  quriity 
which  mainly  occasions  the  extwsive  demand  for  this 
stone,  is  its  effectual  resistance  of  fire,  whence  it  is  deno^ 
minated  fire-stone. 

The  diaik  of  this  part  of  the  Surrey  hilb  is  burnt  into 
excellent  lime,  and  is  in  considerable  esteem  for  any 

*  Genu's  Ma^.  pt.  ].  1898.  p.  480. 
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work  which  requires  mortar  of  more  than  the  lisual  chap.  v. 
strength.     To  facilitate  the  conveyance  of  these  produc<» 
tions  of  this  district, *a  rail-road  was  formed,   which 
opened  a  direct  communication  between  this  place  and 
the  metropolis  by  Croydon  and  Wandsworth. 

The  benefice  is  a  rectory,  a  peculiar  of  the  see  of  €h«reh« 
Canterbury,  and  has  been,  from  the  most  remote  anti* 
quity,  in  the  patronage  of  the  archbishop*  It  is  in  the 
deanery  of  Eweil,  and  is  valued  in  the  Liber  regis  at 
£22.  U.  Suf.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St  Catherine, 
is  situate  on  a  knoll  at  the  east  end  of  the  village,  and 
appears  to  have  been  built  about  the  time  of  Henry  VL 
It  consists  of  a  nave  and  aisles,  chancel  and  aisles,  and 
a  good  tower  at  the  west  end,  with  a  shingled  spire.  The 
interior  is  handsomely  fitted  up,  and  contains  some  mo- 
numents to  members  of  the  JoUiffe  family. 

In  the  south  aisle  is  a  curious  font,  consisting  of  a 
square  block  of  well  wrought  and  highly  polished  Sussex 
marble,  with  a  sufficient  excavation  to  dip  an  infant 
conveniently.  It  is  lined  with  lead,  and  elevated  on  a 
pillar  of  the  same  stone  i  at  each  comer  was  a  small 
round  piUar,  but  of  these  only  one  remains.  Over  the^ 
communion-table  is  placed,  by  way  of  altar-piece,  a 
very  large  print,  on  nine  sheets,  about  six  feet  high  and 
five  wide,  representing  the  Last  Supper*  It  is  a 
French  engraving,  and  well  executed. 

Merstham  place,  a  spacious  mansion,  was  erected  by  HaU. 
the  late  William  JoUiffe,  Esq.  wlio  purchased  the  manor 
in  1788.    It  is  now  the  residence  of  his  son.  Colonel 
JoUiffe. 

A  lane  in  this  parish,  which  runs  in  the  direction  of  the 
chalk-hills,  and  was  the  course  pursued  by  the  pilgrims 
resorting  from  the  west  of  England  to  Becket's  shrine 
at  C  anterbury^  still  retains  the  name  of  Pilgrim  lane. 
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DOOK  V,  Merstham  has  long  been  celebrated  for  very  produc- 
tive apple-orchards.  That  belonging  to  the  rectory, 
though  little  more  than  two  acf es^  haft  yielded  above 
eight  hupdred  bushels  in  a  year. 


Newdigate       NfiWDiGATE  (not  mentioned  in  Domesday)  is  a  con- 
siderable parisli,  partly  in  the  hundred  of  Riegate,  and 
partly  in  Copthorne  and  Effingham.     It  adjoins  Leigh 
on  the  east,  Capel  on  the  west,  Dorking  and  Betcfa* 
worth  on  the  north,  and  Rusper,  in  Sussex,  on  the  south. 
In  1821  there  were  two  hundred  and  seven  inhabitants, 
and  twenty-two  houses.     The  manor  of  Newdigate  was 
part  of  the .  possessions   of  the  Earls  of  Warren  and 
Surrey ;  it  now  belongs  to  the  Duke  t)f  Norfolk. 
Church.     '     The  benefice  is  a  rectory,  in  the  deanery  of  Stoke, 
rated  in  the  valor  of  Edward  I.  at  twenty  marks,  in  the 
Liber  regis  of  Henry  VIII.  at  £8.  18$.  Ad.     It  is  in  the 
patronage  of  the  lord  chancellor. 

The  church,  dedicated  to  St  Peter,  consists  of  a 
naye  and  south  aisle,  chancel,  and  wooden  tower  at  the 
west  end,  with  a  small  spire.  The  interior  has  some 
little  stained  glass,  including  the  armorial  bearings  of 
the  Warrens. 

There  is  a  good  parochial  school  in  this  village,  with 
Ewood.       an  endowment  of  £12.  per  annum. 

In  this  parish  is  Ewood,  a  mansion  formerly  sur- 
rounded by  a  park  of  six  hundred  acres,  in  which  is  a 
piece  of  flowing-  water  of  sixty  acres.  This  estate, 
forming  part  of. the  ancient  possessions  of  the  earls  of 
Warren,  Surrey,  and  Arundel,  having  been  separated 
fi*otti  them  for  several  centuries,  and  passed  through 
m^ny  hands,  was  at  lengtli  bought  by  the  last  duke  of 
Norfolk,  whd,  in  1807,  began  to  erect  a  new  mansion 
neiar  Ewood,  on  the  brow  of  an  eminence  commanding 
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a  delightful  prospect  of  the  park  and  water,  and  of  the    chap.  v. 
beautiful  wooded  heights  of  Dorking  and, the  adjacent 
country.     It  was  intended  by  his  grace  for  an  occasional 
residence,  being  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  metro* 
polis  and  Amndel  castle. 

The  small  parish  of  Nutfield  is  situate  on  the  road  Nutfieid. 
from  Riegate  to  Bletchingley.  It  lies  between  Burstow 
and  Bletchingley  on  the  east^  Riegate  on  the  west,  Merst- 
ham  and  Gatton  on  the  north,  and  Burstow  and  Horley 
on  the  south.  In  1821  there  were  seven  hundred  and 
seren  inhabitants,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  eight 
houses  in  this  parish. 

This  place  is  noted  for  producing  fullers'  earth  of  a 
superior  quality  to  that  from  any  other  part  of  England. 
There  are  three  pits  in  this  parish,  and  one  in  Riegate, 
from  which  are  annually  dug  between  two  and  three 
thousand  tons.  Here  also  is  found  a  metallic  substance, 
which  bears  the  appearance  of  cast  iron,  and  is  c;alled 
raggesy  and  is  much  used  in  this  part  of  the  country  for 
paving.  Some  are  like  a  hollow  pipe,  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  thick,  concave,  and  a  foot  in  length.* 

About  fifty  years  ago  a  quantity  of  brass  Roman  coins 
of  the  lower  empire  were  found  in  this  parish  in  an  earthen 
vessel,  which  was  broken  by  the  wheel  of  a  carriage 
in  the  highway  leading  from  the  village  towards  Ham. 

The  benefice  is  a  rectory,  in  the  deanery  of  Ewell,  Church. 
raited  in  the  king's  books  at  £14.  14«.  Id.  It  is  in  the 
patronage  of  Jesus  college,  Oxford.  The  church,  dedi- 
cated to  St  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  is  a  small  edifice,  com- 
prising  a  nave  and  north  aisle,  chancel,  and  an  embattled 
tower  at  the  west  end.  The  interior  is  plain,  with  some 
small  remnant  of  stained  glass  in  the  windows.  , 

•  Bib.  Topog.  Britt.  ? ol.  ii.  299. 
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BOOK  VI. 

TOPOGRAPHICAL  SURVEY  OF  THE  HUNDREDS  OF 
CROYDON  AND  KINGSTON. 

CHAPTER  I. 

8URTBT  OF  TBB  BVHDBSD  OF  CBOtDON* 


BOOK  vi.  This  hundred,  which  is  now  universally  known  by  its 
Croydon  present  denominationy  was  formerly  called  Waleton»  from 
'""""^'  a  place  of  that  name,  the  modem  WaUington,  which, 
though  now  only  a  small  hamlet,  is  said  to  have  been  a 
place  of  considerable  importance,  when  the  Romans 
were  in  possession  of  this  island*  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  hundred  of  BriKton ;  on  the  west  by  C<^ 
Ihorne  and  Elmley  bridge ;  on  the  east  by  the  county  of 
Kent;  and  on  the  south  by  the  hundreds  of  Tandridge 
and  Reigate.  It  is  in  the  deanery  of  Ewell,  and  contabs 
the  following  parishes : — 


AODINGTON, 

CHALDON, 

MORDBN, 

BBDDINeTOV, 

COULfUOON, 

SANDBRSTBAO, 

CARSHALTON, 

CROTOONy 

SUTTON^ 

CBBAM, 

IIITCBAM, 

WOOAMAMSTBRN 

The  jurisdiction  of  this  hundred  was  granted  by 
Richard  II.  in  his  twentieth  year,  to  the  prior  and  con- 
vent of  Bermondsey,  and  confirmed  to  them  by  Henry 
VI.  in  his  twenty-third  year. 

Croydon.        Croydon  is  Called  in  Domesday  book  Croindone, 
and  is  frequently  so  spelt  in  records  of  a  later  date* 
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Mr.  Lysons  could  find  nothing  satisfactory  with  regard  to    CHAP,  i. 
its  etymology."* 

It  is  a  small  market  town,  situate  ten  miles  south  of 
London*  The  parish  is  very  extensive;  in  the  Con- 
queror's survey,  it  is  said  to  contain  twenty  plough  lands, 
and  is  now  supposed  to  be  about  thirty-six  miles  in  cir- 
cumference,  being  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  parishes 
of  Streatham  and  Lambeth ;  on  the  east  by  Beckenham, 
Addington,  Sanderstead,  and  Coulsdon;  on  the  south 
by  Beddington;  and  on  the  west  by  Mitcham.  The 
arable  land  exceeds  the  pasture  in  a  great  proportion ;  a 
considerable  part  of  Norwood  is  in  this  parish.  In  the 
survey  of  1646,  it  is  described  as  being  "  eight  hundred 
and  thirty  acres,  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  Croydon 
have  herbage  for  all  manner  of  cattle,  and  mastage  for 
swine  without  stint."t  Shirley  Heath  common  is  said,  in 
the  same  survey,  to  contain  three  hundred  acres ;  Croy- 
don heath  three  hundred  and  forty  acres.  In  1821,  this 
parish  contained  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty- 
four  houses,  and  nine  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty-four 
inhabitants. 

The  town  of  Croydon  had  a  market  on  Wednesdays,  Market. 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  procured  by  arch« 
bishop  Kilwardby,  and  a  fair,  which  began  on  the  eve  of 
St  Botolph,  and  lasted  nine  days.;):  Another  market  on 
Thursdays,  was  also  granted  to  Archbishop  Reynolds, 
by  Edward  IL  and  a  fair  on  the  eve  and  morrow  of 

*  This  town,  though  written  Croydon^  is  commonly  called  Crajfdim^ 
As  there  is  no  chalk  in  Surrey  till  yon  come  to  Croydon,  its  name  is 
perhaps  derived  from  the  old  Norman  or  French  word  eraye^  or  eraiU^ 
chalk  ;  and  the  Saxon  word  dim,  a  hill ;  and  in  that  case  woald  mean 
a  town  near  the  chalk  hill.    DuearfTs  Croydon,  p.  73. 

t  Cart.  Miscell.  Lamb.  MS.  vol.  xiii.  No.  16. 

X  Cart.  5  Edw.  I.  m.  21.  and  Cartulary  of  the  Church  of  Canterbury, 
in  the  Bodleian  Library. 
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Historical 
Notices. 


jsuuK  VI.  St.  Matthew.  A  third  market  upon  Saturdays^  the  only 
one  of  the  three  now  continued^  was  granted  by  Edward 
III.  to  Archbishop  Stratford,  and  a  fair  on  the  feast  of 
St  John  tl^  Baptist*  Of  Uie  fairs,  the  two  ^last  only 
are  now  held. 

Dr.  DuCarel  was  of  opinion,  that  Croydon  was  the 
ancient  Noviomagus.  The  Roman  road  from  Arundei 
to  London,  is  supposed  to  have  passed  through  or  near 
the  town ;    and  vfaa,  until  lately,,  visible  upon  Btoad 

green.t  • 

In  1264,  during  4he  wars  between  Henry  III.  and  hia 
barons,  the  inhabitants  of  London,  who  had  been  chaaed 
out  of  the  field  at  the  battle  of  Lewes,  retreated  to 
Croydon ;  a  part  of  the  king's  army  b^ing  then  at  Ton* 
bridge,  marched  thither,  assailed  them  in  their  lodgingSj 
slew  many,  and  won  a  great  spoiLJ! 

On  the  25th  of  May  1551,  Croydon,  and  some  of  the 
neighbouring  villages,  were  terribly  shaken  with  an  earth* 
quake.  § 

Fuller,  after  speaking  of  the  fatal  assises  at  Oxford, 
in  1577,  says,  "  the  like  chanced  about  four  years.sinee, 
at  Croydon  in  Surrey,  where  a  great  depopulation  hap- 
pened at'the  assizes,  of  persons  of  quality ;  and  the  two 
judges.  Baron  Yates  and  Rigby,  died  a  few  days  after."  | 

The  summer  assizes  are  now  held  alternately  at 
Croydon  and  Guildford. 

The  manor  of  Croydon  belonged  to  Lanfnanc^  arch* 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  at  the  time  of  the  conquest ;  but 
by  what  grant  Mr.  Lysons  was  not  able  to  discover,  as 


Manor. 


*  Pat.  18  Edw.  III.  pt.  2.  ni.  4S.  durao. 

+  ArchsBologia,  Yol.  ix.  p.  104. 

X  iroliogshed*s  Chron.  ed.  1586.  vol.  ii'u  f.  2G9. 

§  Bishop  of  Hereford's  Annals  of  England,  f.  846.- 

II  Church  History,  1655.  b.  9.  p.  1 10. 
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he  found  no  mention  of  it  in  the  great  cartulary  of  Caii-  chap.  t. 
terbury,  in  the  Bodlean  h'brary,  Oxford*  It  has  been 
annexed  to  that  see  ever  since,  except  for  a  short 
time  during  the  Commonwealth,  when,  the  bishops' 
land  being  sold  by  parliament,  this  manor  appears  to 
hare  become  the  property  of  Sir  William  Brereton.  It 
was  valued  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor  at 
£12  per  annum ;  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  at  £27, 
to  tlie  archbishop,  and  £10.  lOs.  to  his  men.  In  1291, 
it  was  taxed  at  £20  only ;  in  Archbishop's  Bourchier's 
time  (time  of  H^n.  VI.)  it  was  said  to  be  £55.  3s,  lid. 
per  annum.*  In  the  parliamentary  survey  of  1646,  the 
annual  value  is  stated  to  be  £274.  I9s,  9id.  exclusive  of 
the  timber.  Croydon  park,  of  which  the  famous  Sir 
William  Walworth  was  keeper,  in  the  reign  of  Ric.  II. 
was  given  by  Archbishop  Cranmer  to  Hen.  Vlll.  in  ex- 
change for  other  lands  ;^  but  it  reverted  to  the  arch- 
bishop by  another  grant  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 

Archbishop  Parker  entertained  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Palace. 
her  whole  court  here  seven  days,  and  Whitgift  received 
more  than  one  visit  from  the  same  princess  at  this  pa- 
lace. When  the  possessions  of  the  see  of  Canterbury 
were  seized  by  the  parliament  during  the  civil  war  with 
Charles  I.  Croydon  palace  was  first  leased  to  the  earl 
of  Nottingham,  and  afterwards  to  Sir  William  Brereton, 
'^a  notable  man  at  a  thanksgiving  dinner,"  says  a 
pamphleteer  of  the  time  quoted  by  Lysons,^  "  having 
terrible  long  teeth,  and  a  prodigious  stomach  to  turn  the 
archbishop's  chapel  into  a  kitchen,  and  to  swallow  up 
that  palace  and  lands  at  a  morsel."     After  the  Restora- 

•  Cart.  Misc.  T^amb.  MS.  Library,  vol.  xiii.No.  14. 

t  Grants  of  Lands  and  Exchanges,  Augmentation  Office.    31  Hen. 

vin. 

X  Env.  of  lA)ndon,  to!,  i.  p.  12B. 
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BOOK  VI.  tion  this  edifice  was  fitted  up,  and  nearly  restored  to  its 
former  state  by  Archbishop  Juxon. 

From  the  various  conjectures  respecting  the  dates  of 
the  erection  of  different  parts  of  this  palace  given  by 
Ducarel,*  it  may  be  collected,  that  the  whole  was  built 
since  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  before  which 
time  it  appears  to  have  been  of  wood.  The  same  writer 
is  of  opinion,  that  the  east  and  west  part  of  the  great 
court  were  some  of  the  earliest  buildings  that  were  con- 
structed entirely  of  brick.  The  guard-chamber  seems 
to  have  been  built  by  Archbishop  Arundel,  and  the  hall 
by  Archbishop  Stafford ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  fix  the 
date  of  the  erection  of  the  chapel,  though  it  appears  to 
have  been  repaired  by  Archbishops  Laud  and  Juxon. 
Large  sums  of  money  were  expended  on  tliis  edifice  by 
some  of  their  successors,  particularly  .by  Archbishop 
Wake,  who  built  the  great  gallery,  and  Herring,  by 
whom  the  whole  was  completely  repaired  and  fitted  up. 
In  IJ80,  this  palace  not  having  been  inliabited  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  had  become  much  out  of  repair ;  in  con* 
sequence  of  which  an  act  of  parliament  was  obtained  for 
disposing  of  the  buildings  and  grounds,  comprising 
about  fourteen  acres,  and  vesting  the  produce  in  the 
funds  towards  erecting  a  new  residence  for  the  arch- 
bishops. It  was  accordingly  put  up  for  sale,  and  pur* 
chased  by  Sir  Abraham  Pitches,  for  £2520.  The 
premises  are  now  occupied  as  a  calico-printing  manufaC* 
tory  and  bleaching-ground.  The  hall  is  very  spacious, 
tlie  roof  resting  on  dwarf  columns  attached  to  the  walls, 
which  end  in  small  corbels  of  angels>  holding  shields  of 
arms.  At  the  east  end  is  a  sculpture  of  the  royal  arms 
of  England,  impaled  with  those  of  the  Confessor,  neatly 

*  Hilt,  of  Croydon,  pp.  4S— 68. 
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executed*  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  apartment  is  chap.  r. 
not  occupied  in  a  better  manner  than  at  present,  being 
simply  a  receptacle  for  rubbish.  The  chapel^  now  used 
as  a  school  for  industry,  (established  in  1809)  is  curious^ 
having  stalls  round  it,  and  a  panelled  roof.  The  pulpi^ 
situate  at  the  west  end  of  the  apartment,  is  richly 
covered  with  scroll-work.  The  rest  of  the  buildings  are 
occupied  as  private  residences,  or  manufactories.  The 
principal  part  of  the  palace  belongs  to  Messrs.  T.  and 
S.  Stavey,  calico  bleachers. 

The  manor  of  Waddon,  in  this  parish,  was  granted  Waddon 
by  Henry  I.  to  the  monks  of  Bermondsey,  in  exchange  "**"®'* 
for  other  lands  ;*  and  was  by  them  exchanged  with  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  for  the  advowson  of  the  church 
of  Croydon.     It  still  belongs  to  that  see. 

Peter  Chaceport  had  a  charter  of  free  warren  in  the  ma-* 
nor  of  Benchesham,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. ;  Richard 
Gravesend,  bishop  of  London,  had  a  grant  of  the  same 
nature,  in  the  time  of  Edw.  I. :  Stephen  Gravesend,  bishop 
of  London,  died  seized  of  it  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
It  was  afterwards  in  the  possession  of  the  Cherburys  and 
Chiritons,  the  latter  of  whom  alienated  it  to  Walter 
Whithorse,  the  king's  shield-bearer,  from  whom  it  de- 
rived its  second  name.  It  afterwards  belonged  to  the 
families  of  Holker  and  Brudenell.  In  1566,  it  was  the 
property  of  William  Morton,  Esq.,  whose  grandson 
Thomas,  dying  in  1676,  left  five  daughters,  amongst 
whom  this  manor  was  divided.  Four  of  the  severalties 
were  purchased  by  John  Barrett,  about  the  year  1712; 
the  fifth  was  bought  by  his*  grandson,  in  1787,  who  sold 
the  whole  to  John  Cator,  Esq. 


•  Cotton  MSS.  Brit.  Mob.  A.  8.  f.  111.    Extracts  from  a  cartulary 
of  Bermondsey  Abbey. 
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BOOR  VI.  The  manor  of  Croham,  formerly. caUed  Gronham>  or 
Cranham,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  was  the  property 
of  the  Chiritons,  who  alienated  at.  to  Walter  Wbitborse, 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  it  came  into  th^  hapds  of 
the  crown,  and  the  custody  thereof  was  granted:  to  Wil- 
liam Oliver.  This  manor  belonged  to  Dame  Anne  Peche, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  Sir  John  Danet  held  it  in 
the  next  reign,  in  right  of  his  wife,  who  was  daugh-- 
ter  and  heir  of  Thomas  Elynbridge.  It  afterwards  came 
into  the  hands  of  Sir  Oliph  Leigh,  of  whom  Archbishop 
Whitgift  bought  it  for  the  endowment  of  his  hospital, 
under  which  it  is  now  held  by  lease.  Some. part  of  the 
manor  is  in  the  parish  of  Sandersted. 

The  earliest  record  that  Mr.  Lysons  found  relating  to 
the  manor  of  Haling,  m  ntions  that  it  was  given  by 
Hugh  Warham  to  Henry  VHI.  in  exchange  for  other 
lands.*  It  continued  in  the  crown  till  the  reign  of 
Queen  Mary,  when  it  was  granted  to  Sir  John  Gage, 
knight.  By  the  attainder  of  John  Gage,  Esq.  in  the 
next  reign,  it  reverted  to  the  crown,  and  wa9:  leased  to 
Charles,  earl  of  Nottingham,  tlie  celebrated  lord  admi- 
ral, who  frequently  made  it  his  residence,  and  died  there 
in  the  year  1624.^  Soon  afterwards  the  Gage  family 
appear  to  have  been  again  in  possession,  for  they  alie- 
nated the  manor,  in  the  second  year  of  Charles  L,  to 
Christopher  Gardiner,  Esq.  It  continued  to  be  the 
property  of  the  Gardiners  till  1707,  wlien  it  was  con- 
veyed by  tliem  to  Edward  Stinger,  Esq.  who  dying  with- 
out issue,  his  widow  brought  it  into  the  Parker  family 
in  whose  possession  it  still  continues. 


*  27  Heury  VIII.  OranU  and  Exchanges  of  Lands,  AngmontaUon 
Office, 
t  Dagdale*8  Baronage,  toI.  ii» 
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The  manor  of  Norbury^  held  of  the  arcnbishop  of    CBAP.r< 
Canterbury^  was  at  an  early  period  the  property  of  the  Norbury. 
Canewsy^  and  has  descended  in  the  same  manner  as 
Bedduigtx>n«     .  t    ..      .  : 

Tbe-benefice.of  Groydon  is  in  ^e  peculiar  jurisdic-  Church 
tion  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  It  was  formerly 
both  a  rectory  and'«i  vicarage  ;•  among  the  early  rectors, 
was  William  de  Wyttlesey^  aflerwards  archbishop  of 
Gariterbury*:  the  vicarage  was  then  in  the  patronage  of 
the  rector.  In  1390,  Archbishop  Courtney  gave  the 
advowson  of  the  church  to  the  monks  of  Bermondsey, 
in  exchange  for  the  manor  of  Waddon.  Since  the  sup- 
pression ef  monasteries,  the  great  tithes  have  been  in 
lay  Imnds.  -  In  'the  Liber  regis  it  is  valued  at.£21 .  I8s.  9d. 

The  churth,  which  is  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist, is  btiik  of  stone  and  flint;   it  is  situated  at  the 
bottom  of  the  town,  near  the  source  of  the  river  Wandle. 
It  consists  bf  a  nave,  two  aisles,  and  three  chancels ;  at 
the  west  end  is  a  handsome  square  tower  with  pinnacles. 
The  nave  is  separated  from  the  aisles  by  light  clustered 
columns,  with  pointed  arches,  between  which  are  several 
grotesque  heads  and  ornaments.     The  church  appears 
to  have  beeti  rebuilt  in  tlie  time  of  Archbishop  Chicele, 
who  was  a  great  contributor  to  the  work ;  his  armsf  are 
upon  the  west  door,  under  the  tower.     The  old  font, 
which  stands  at  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle,  appears 
to  be  of  the  same  date.     The  total  l<?ngth  of  the  church 
is  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet,  and  the  breadth  seventy- 
four. 

In  .the  year  1639,  the  church  siifiered  great  damage 
by  a  storm  of  wind.     On   the  11th  of  March,  1735, 


•  Harleian  M8S.  Brit.  Mus.  70i5, 

t  Or,  a  chevron  between  three  cinquefoiU,  gules. 
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BOOK  VL  *<  a  fire  broke  out  between  two  and  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  in  the  roof  of  the  middle  chancel ;  but  being 
soon  discovered,  it  was  extinguished  in  less  than  two 
hours,  and  the  damage  did  not  exceed  £50;  it  was 
supposed  to  have  happened  from  the  plumbers  making 
a  fire  on  the  leads." 

The  church  has  within  a  few  years  past  undergone 
great  repairs,  especially  on  the  south  side,  and  is  a  very 
spacious  and  commodious  building.     In  the  middle 
chancel  are  some  ancient  wooden  stalls. 
Monu-  In  the  south  aisle  of  the  chancel  is  a  handsome 

monument  of  black  marble,  supported  by  Corintluan 
pillars,  to  the  memory  of  Archbishop  Grindall,  who  is 
represented  lying  at  full  length,  dressed  in  his  parlia^ 
mentary  robes.*  He  died  July  6,  1583,  aged  sixty- 
three.  In  the  same  part  of  the  church  is  Archbishop 
Whitgift's  monuaQent,f  supported  by  Corinthian  co- 
lumns of  black  marble,  between  which  lies  his  effigy,  in 
his  robes,  j; 

In  the  same  chancel,  against  the  south  wall,  is  a 
splendid    monument   to    the   memory  of   Archbishop 

*  The  Latin  inscription  and  verses  on  his  monument  are  printed  in 
Lysons'  Environs,  vol.  i.  p.  180. 

t  Beneath  is  a  long  Latin  inscription,  written  by  his  chaplain.  Dr. 
Benjamin  Charier ;  it  is  printed  in  Ly sons'  Environs,  vol.  i.  p.  81. 

X  Archbishop  Whitgift*s  fiineral  was  solemnized,  March  27,  1604, 
in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  splendour  in  which  he  had  lived ;  Babing- 
ton,  bishop  of  Worcester,  preached  the  sermon ;  the  earl  of  Wor- 
cester and  Lord  Zouch  carried  the  banners  of  state.  It  is  said,  (relates 
Lysons,)  that  the  archbishop,  on  his  first  journey  into  Kent,  was  at- 
tended by  a  hundred  servants,  forty  of  whom  wore  chains  of  gold. 
This  splendour  was  thought  to  be  serviceable  at  that  time  to  the  in* 
tcrests  of  the  church,  by  reconciling  the  papists  to  the  reformation. 
It  excited,  however,  the  indignation  of  the  puritans,  and  exposed  the 
archbishop  to  the  censures  of  Prynne,  who  handles  him  very  severely 
on  that  account. 
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Sheldon ;  the  figure  of  the  archbishop,  which  is  of  white  c"ap.  f. 
marble,  is  a  very  fine  piece  of  sculpture ;  and  was  the 
performance  of  Joseph  Latham,  mason  to  the  city  of 
London.  It  has  been  supposed,  that  the  head  was 
finished  by  an  Italian  artist.  On  the  tablet,  above  the 
statue  of  the  archbishop,  is  the  following  inscription : 

*'  Fortlter  et  suaviter.  Hie  jacet  Qllbertus  Sheldon,  antique  Shel- 
donionuD  famiUA  in  agro  Staffordiemi  nataa,  Oxonii  bonis  Uteris 
enutrittts,  8.  Sie.  Theologie  Doctor  insignis;  colU.  omnium  animarum 
castos  pnidens  et  fldelis,  Academie  Cancellarius  munifieentissimus, 
Regii  Oratorii  Clericus  Car.  l^  B*»  Martyri  charissimus,  sub  sere- 
nissimo  R.  Carolo  11^,  moclx,  roagno  illo  instauratlones  anno,  SacelU 
Palatini  Decanus,  Londinensls  Episcopns;  mdclxii.  in  secretioria 
concilii  ordinem  cooptatas  :  mdclxii i.  ad  dignitatis  Arcbiepiseopalis 
apicem  eve.tus.  Vir  omoibus  negotiis  par,  omnibus  titulis  superior, 
in  rebus  adversis  magnus,  in  prosperis  bonus,  utriusque  fortune 
dominos ;  pauperum  parens,  titeratorum  patronus,  Ecclesle  stator. 
De  tanto  vlro  pauca  dioere  non  expedit ;  roulta  non  opus  est ;  nomnt 
prnsentes  ;  posteri  vix  creJent :  cctog  narius  animam  piam  et  cselo 
maturam  deo  reddidit  t.  id.  Noverobris,  mdclxvii.*' 

Against  the  same  wall  is  an  ancient  tomb,  not  noticed 
in  Aubrey's  Antiquities  of  Surrey ;  under  the  arch  of 
which  are  the  vestiges  of  brass  plates,  with  figures  of  a 
a  man  and  woman^  having  labels  issuing  from  their 
mouths;  these^  as  well  as  the  inscriptions,  were  pro- 
bably torn  away  during  the  civil  wars,  when  one  Bleese 
was  hired,  at  2s,  6d.  a  day,  to  break  the  windows  in  this 
church,  which  were  then  of  painted  glass.*  The  arms 
upon  the  tomb  show  that  it  belonged  to  some  one  of  the 
family  of  Warham, 

In  this  chancel  are  also  the  tombs  of  the  archbishops 
Wake,  Potter,  and  Herring,  with  insdViptions  upon  flat 
stones. 

Tlie   east  end   of  the  north  aisle  is  called  Heron's 

•  Aubrey  ii.  SO. 
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BOOK  VI.  chancel ;  in  it  is  a  large  tomb  of  free-stone^  to  the 
memory  of  Nicholas  Heron^  E^q.,  who  died  in  1568. 
On  it  are  represented^  in  alto-relievo,  the  figures  of 
himself^  his  wife,  five  sons,  and  eight  daughters^  Here 
is  also  •  an  altarrtomb  to  the  memory  of  Eilis  Davy, 
founder  of  a  hospital  in  this  town,  which  bears  his  name. 
He  died  in  14^5. 

.  At  the  east  end  of  the  nave  is  a  monument  with  a 
column  of  white  marble,  designed  by  Glover,  the  author 
of  Leonidas,  to  the  memory  of  Philippa,  wife  of  James 
Bourdieu,  Esq.,  of  Combe,  in  this  parish,  who  died  in 
1780. 

There  are  several  brasses  and  slabs  in  the  church,  to 
private  individuals,  which  we  have  not  space  to  notice.* 

In  the  church-yard  is  the  tomb  of  Constantino  Phipps, 
the  first  Lord  Mulgrave,  who  died  in  1775.  Here  too 
Alexander  Barkley,  or  Barclay,  author  of  the  satirical 
poem  entitled,  "  The  Ship  of  Fools,**  was  buried  June 
10,  1552. 
Chantries.  In  this  church  were  two  chantries,  dedicated  to 
St.  Mary  and  St  Nicholas.  The  first  was  founded  by 
Sir  Reginald  de  Cobham  of  Sterborough,  who  vested 
the  presentation  in  twelve  principal  inhabitants  of  Croy- 
don. Its  income  at  the  Dissolution  was  £\6,l8.2d. 
The  other  was  founded  by  John  Staflbrd,  Bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  who,  in  1443,  was  translated  to  the  see 
of  Canterbury,  and  its  revenues  amounted  to  £14.  lAs.6d. 
per  annum. 

Among  many  curious  entries  in  the  parish  registers, 
the  following  are  here  copied,  without  regard  to  any 
other  than  a  chronological  arrangement: 

**  June  10,  1552.     Alexander  Barkley  sepult." 


*  See  Ly sons'  Environs  of  London,  i.  185. 
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Alexander  Barkley,  or  Barklay^  ivbo  appears  to  kave  chap,  r. 
been  by  birth  a  Scot,  studied  at  Oriel  College,  Oxfordj^  Alexander 
and  was  afterwards  successively  a  Benedictine  monk  at  '  ^^* 
Ely,  and  a  Franciscan  at  Canterbury.  He  is  best  knowQ 
by  his  celebrated  poem,  called  **  The  Ship  of  Foda/' 
taken  from  a  work  of  the  same  name,  written  in  German 
by  Sebastian  Brandt  It  is  a  satire  upon  the  follies,  of 
the  age.  The  first  edition  was  printed  by  Pynson,  in 
1509.  Warton,  in  his  History  of  English  Poetry,  says, 
that  the  stanzas  are  verbose  and  prosaic,  but  that  it  is 
a  work  deserving  of  attention,  as  it  exhibits,  like  other 
satires,  a  picture  of  familiar  manners  and  popular  cus- 
toms. He  adds,  that  the  author's  language  is  more 
cultivated  than  that  of  many  of  his  contemporaries,  and 
that  he  contributed  his  share  to  the  improvement  of  the 
English  phraseology.  Barkley  frequently  mentions 
Croydon  in  his  eclogues.  Warton  has  quoted  two  of 
the  passages,  by  one  of  which  it  appears,  that  this  place 
was  his  residence  in  the  early  part  of  his  life — 

«*  While  I  in  yootk  in  Croidpo  town  did  dwell." 

Besides  his  Ship  of  Fools  and  his  Eclogues,  he 
pnblished  also  a  treatise  against  Skelton,  the  poet 
laureat ;  the  Lives  of  some  of  the  Saints,  and  several 
translations.  To  one  of  these  is  prefixed  a  wooden 
print  of  the  author  presenting  his  book  to  his  patron. 
Sir  Giles  Alyngton.* 

On  account  of  the  increase  of  the  population  in  this  New 
parish,  it  became  necessary  to  erect  two  new  chapels  or      ^^^    ' 
churches,  under  the   direction  of  the  commissioners. 
The  first  erected  was  St.  James's  Chapel,  on  Croydon 
common.    The  first  stone  was  laid  on  May  16, 1827,  and 
the  chapel  was  opened  for  public  worship  in  the  spring 

*  Lyions,  i.  p.  105. 
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BOOKVi»  of  1829.  The  specific  grant  from  the  commissioners,  un- 
4er  the  act  of  parliament,  was  £3^500 :  and  it  will  hold 
twelve  hundred  persons.  It  consists  of  a  nave  and 
aisles^*  small  chancel  and  tower  at  the  west  end.  The 
latter  is  lofty,  and  has  pinnacles  at  the  angles,  with 
three  pointed  windows  in  each  face.  Each  side  of  the 
nave  has  six  pointed  windows,  and  the  chancel  three,  at 
the  east  end.  The  galleries  in  the  interior  are  sup- 
ported on  square  piers,  and  the  font  at  the  west  end  is 
a  marble  vase,  brought  from  the  mother  church.  The 
whole  edifice  is  of  brick,  and  has  a  meagre  appearance, 
ill  according  with  the  dignity  of  the  Established  Church. 
The  architect  is  Mr.Wallis,  and  his  estimate  was  £7,500. 
St  Peter^s  Chapel,  on  Beaulieu  hill,  is  an  elegant 
edifice.  The  foundation  stone  was  laid  the  12th  of  Nov. 
1827 ;  and  the  specific  grant  from  the  commissioners 
was  £3,500  pounds.  It  will  hold  one  thousand  persons. 
It  consists  of  a  nave,  aisles,  and  chancel.  The  west 
front  is  adorned  with  several  good  pinnacles,  richly 
crocketed,  and  in  the  centre  are  three  pointed  windows. 
The  aisles  are  made  into  six  divisions  by  buttresses,  and 
in  each  is  a  similar  window.  The  whole  is  neat,  and 
being  situate  on  an  eminence,  has  a  good  appearance 
from  several  parts  of  the  country.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  Savage.t 

Chapels.  There  are  several  chapels  in  this  populous  parish.  In 
George-street  is  one  belonging  to  members  of  the  Inde- 
pendent persuasion.  It  was  erected  about  ten  years 
ago  in  the  ^'  carpenter's  Gothic"  style,  and  is  large  and 
commodious.     At  North  end  a  chapel  was  opened  for 

*  The  5outh  aisle  ii  occupied  by  the  students  of  the  MiUtary  Col- 
lege at  Addiscomhe. 

t  The  patronage  of  these  chapels  is  vested  in  the  vicar  of  Croydon 
for  the  time  being. 
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Wesleyan  Methodists,  in  1813.    It  is  now  closed,  and    COA^.h 
tke  congregation  have  moved  to  a  larger  edifice  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  road.    Here  is  a  chapel  for  Bap- 
tists, and  a  meeting-house  for  Quakers. 

Ellis  Davy,  citizen  and  mercer  of  London,  in  the  Davy's 
reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,*  founded  an  alins-honse  in  houses* 
Croydon,  for  seven  poor  people;  six  of  whom  were  to 
receive  tenpence  per  week,  and  the  seventh,  who  was  to 
be  called  the  tutor,  one  shilling.  It  was  endowed  with 
Jands  and  tenements,  which  at  that  time  produced  the 
annual  sum  of  £18.  The  vicar,  churchwarden,  and  four 
of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Croydon,  were  appointed 
governors ;  the  masters  and  wardens  of  the  Mercers' 
Company,  overseers-f  The  founder  charges  the  mem- 
bers to  occupy  themselves  ''  in  {Nraying.  and  in  beding, 
in  hering  honest  talk,  or  in  labour9  with  there  hands,  in 
some  other  occupations,  to  the  laws  and  worship  of 
almighti  God,  and  profit  to  them  and  there  said  alms- 
hons.**  They  were  all  boudd  likewise  to  attend  the 
services  of  the  church  every  day,  and  to  chant  a  psalm, 
and  say  paternosters  and  aves  at  the  place  of  his  burial, 
and  solemnly  to  celebrate  his  year's  mind.  The  statutes 
enjoin  them  ^'  to  absteyne,  as  moch .  as  may  be,  from 
vayne  and  evill  woords  at  mete  and  souper ;  and  yf  they 
will  any  thinge  talke,  that  it  be  honest  and  profitable." 
It  is  directed  that  their  clothes  should  be/'darke  and 
browne  of  colour,  and  not  staring,  neither  blazing."  No 
leper  or  madman  was  to  be  admitted ;  a4d  if  any  mem- 
ber should  "  become  madd,  or  woode,  or  be  infected 
with  leper,  or  such  other  intolerable  seekness,"  he  was 

*  Pat.  S8  Hen.  VI.  pt.  1.  m.  19. 

f  The  statutes  are  to  be  found  at  large  in  Archbishop  Morton^ 
register,  and  they  are  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  Ducarel's  History 
of  Croydon,  p.  26. 
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gooK  VL  to  be  removed  out  of  the  hoiise^  and  have  his  allowance 
continued.  Any  person  giiilty  of  being  '*  custumably 
dronkley,  glotons,  rigours  amongs  bis  felawes,  or  haunt- 
ing taverns,  or  b^ing  unehast  of  his  body,  or  walking  or 
gating  in  the  opyn^  stretis  of  the  towne,"  to  be  expelled 
upon  the  third  offence.  The  statutes  are  dated  April 
27th,  1447.  The  reformation  having  rendered  it  neces- 
sary to  make  some  alterations  in  them,  they  were  re- 
viewed by  Archbishop  Parker,  in  the  year  1566,  and 
estaUisbed  under  his  public  seat.*  The  alms-house 
was  rebuilt  some  years  ago,  and  is  situate  near  liie 
church. 

Little  alms  In  another  edifice,  called  the  Little  Alms-house, 
the  parish  poor  are  usually  placed;  and  in  1775,  some 
new  buildings  were  erected  for  the  reception  of  twelve 
poor  inhabitants,  with  a  sum  of  money  given  by  the 
late  earl  of  Bristol,  and  a  voluntary  subscription  of 
the  inhabitants. 

Whitgift's       Archbishop  Whitgift,  in  the  year  1596,  began  the 
ospi  a .     fQiindiiiiQii  Qf  t]|^  hospital  at  Croydon,  which  goes  by 

his  name.  It  was  finished  the  29th  of  September,  1599, 
at  a  cost  of  £2^700,  and  endowed  with  lands  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  warden,  schoolmaster,  and  twenty-eig^t 
poor  brethren  and  sisters,  or  a  greater  number,  not  to 
exceed  forty,  if  the  revenues  should  admit  of  it  The 
schoolmaster,  who  is  likewise  chaplain,  is  allowed  by 
the  statutes  £20  per  annum ;  the  warden  £11 ;  and  the 
other  members  £5  eacL  The  nomination  of  the  bre- 
thren and  sisters  was  vested  by  the  founder  in  his  sno 
eessors  in  the  see  of  Canterbury,  whom  he  appointed 
;also  to  be  visitors.  Whenever  that  see  shall,  .happen  to 
be  vacant,   the  rector  of  Lambeth  and  the  vicar  of 

*  Ducarers  Croydon,  p.  80. 
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CrDjrdon  are  to  fill  up  the  |)lace«.  The  pertons  to  be  ^^^^^*  i* 
admitted  must  be  sixty  years  of  age  at  least ;  inhabit* 
antS'of  Croydon  and  Xjambeth  are  to  be.  pretetped 
Amtmg  the  crimes  to  be  punished  with  'expulsion^  an 
«  obstinate  heresje,  soreeorye^  any  kind  of  charniflaynge» 
or  witeherafte."  In  the  tieasury  of  the  hospital  are  die 
letters  patent  for  building  the  hoepital,  embeHidied  with 
a  drawing  of  Queen  Elizabeth^  on  TdliuBi;  and  the 
archbishop's  deed  of  foundatioB,  with  a  drawing  of  fakn- 
self»  highly  finished  The  lands  with  which  it  was 
endowed,  were  of  the  annual  value  of  £185.  4$.  The 
estates  have  been  moch  improred,  and  the  reFMiues 
of  the  hospital  farther  increased,  by  various  faene&c- 
tions,  to  the  amount  of  about  £40  per  annum. 

The  chapel,  which  was  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity 
on  the  lOtb  of  July,  ld99,*  (by  the  bishops  of  London 
and  Chichester,)  is  small,  but  sufficiently  commodious. 
At  the  west  end,  is  a  portrait  of  the  founder,  painted  on 
board,  witii  the  following  inscription : 

**  Feci  quod  potui ;  potui  quod,  Chriild  dedisti : 
Im^roba  fac  nclius,  u  potes,  inTldift. 
Has  triadi  sancts  primi  qui  struxexat  sedes, 
Illius  en  Teram  PrsBulis  efflgiem.** 

In  the  chapel  there  is  a  portrait  also  of  a  lady  with  a 
ruflf.  dated  1616,  setat  38,  probably  one  of  the  arch- 
bishop's daughters.  This  place  is  now  used  as  a  school 
of  industry. 

Adjoining  the  hospital  are  the  school  and  the  master's 
house.  The  buildings  are  of  brick ;  and  on  the  front 
towards  the  street  is  I.W.,  the  initials  of  the  founder,  in 
glazed  bricks.     The  whole  was  repaired  in  1817. 

Among  the  eminent  men  who   have   been   school-   Eminent 
masters  here  may  be  noticed,  William  Crowe,  in  1668,  ™®"* 

•  Resist.  Umb.  Wfaitgin,  p.  3. 1 106.  a.  b. 
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BOOK  VI.  who  published  a  catalogue  of  the  Eoglifih  writers  on  the 
Old  and  New  Testament 

Oldham,  the  poet,  was  for  three  years  an  usher  in  diis 
school,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Here  he  wrote  his  satires  upon  the  Jesuits,  and  here  he 
was  honoured  with  a  visit  from  the  earls  of  Rochester 
and  Dorset,  Sir  Charles  Sedley,  and  other  persons  of 
distinction,  who  had  seen  some  of  his  works  in  MS., 
and  wished  for  a  personal  acquaintance  with  him.  By 
a  very  natural  mistake,  they  were  introduced  to  Shep- 
herd, the  master,  who  would  willingly  have  taken  the 
honour  of  the  visit  to  himself,  but  waS  soon  convinced, 
to  his  mortification,  that  he  had  neidier  wit  nor  leamirtg 
enough  to  make  a  party  in  such  company.*  , 

Henry  Mills,  who  distinguished  himself  as  an  op- 
ponent to  bishop  Hoadly,  in  the  most  personal  and 
illiberal  part  of  the  celelnrafed  Bangorian  controversy,t 
was  appointed  schoolmaster  here  in  17 IL 

Archbishop  Laud  gave  £10.  lOs.  per  annum  to  ap» 
prentice  poor  boys. 
School.  Archbishop  Tenison,  on  March  25,  1714,  gave  a 

school-bouse  and  two  farms,  the  revenues  of  which 
amount  to  £53.  per  annum,  for  educating  ten  boys  and 
ten  girls.  The  present  school-house  was  erected  in 
1791. 

Mr.  Henry  Smith  left  certain  lands  and  houses  to  this 
parish,  which  produce  £108.  per  annum.    Other  bene- 
factions have  been  given  by  divers  persons,  amounting 
in  the  whole  to  about  £36.  per  annum. 
Coart  The  summer  assizes  have  long  been  held  alternately 

house.  ^ 

at  Guildford  and  Croydon.    In  1806,  the  building  here 

*  Biogimph.  Brit,  and  Oldbsm's  Life  prefixed  to  his  works.— 
lysoiur. 
t  AppeDdix  to  the  History  of  Croydon,  p.' 165. 
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appropriated  to  that  purpose  being  old  and  inconvenient^  CflAP.  i. 
an  act  of  parliament  was  obtained  for  empowering  the 
trustees  to  sell  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  acres  of 
waste  land,  which  IqF  the  iiiclosure  act  had  been  vested 
in  their  hands  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants,  and  with 
the  produce  to  erect  a  court-house  fit  for  the  reception 
of  the  judges  of  assise,  to  rebuild  the  market-honse, 
and  to  purchase  a  piece  of  land  for  a  burial  ground.  A 
handsome  and  commodious  town-hall  was  accordingly 
erected  jfirom  the  •  designs  of  Mr.  Cockerell,  and  the 
trustees  eflected  many  other  improvements.  This  edifice 
has  Doric  columns  in  the  lower  part,  and  Ionic  in  the 
upper,  with  a  neat  cupola.    It  was  repaired  in  1829. 

The  butter  market  was  erected  about  twelve  years  Butter 
ago,  and  a  general  market,  composed  of  an  arcade  of  ^^  ^^* 
Doric  pillars,  with  a  turret  in  the  centre,  was  erected 
about  the  same  time. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  town  are-  several  gentlemen's  Seats. 
mansions.  Haling  house,  to  the  south,  is,  with  the  ma- 
nor of  Haling,  the  property  of  William  Parker  Ham- 
mond, Esq.  but  in  the  occupation  of  James  Penlees, 
Esq.  Shirley  house,  to  the  east,  was  built  in  1720,  by 
the  grandfather  of  John  Claxton,  Esq.  It  is  a  large 
and  commodious  mansion,  now  in  the  occupation  of  John 
Maberley,  Esq.  Coombe  house  is  the  residence  of 
James  Henry  Bourdieu,  Esq.  by  whose  father  it  was 
purchased  in  1761,  of  James  Matthias,  Esq.  Addis- 
combe  house,  a  handsome  edifice,  is  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Sir  John  Vanburgh,  and  the  walls  and  ceiling 
of  the  staircase  and  saloon  to  have  been  painted  by  Sir 
James  Thomhill.  In  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  the 
residence  of  the  Herons ;  and  during  the  last  century 
was  successively  occupied  by  Lord  chancellor  Talbot, 
who  expired  here,  Lord  Grantham,  and  the  late  earl 
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BOOK  VI.  of  Liverpool.  It  was  siibsequently,  by  marriage^  the 
property  of  £•  H.  Delmi  RadcUflbi  Esq.,  aiid  is  now  a 
semiDary  of  cadets  for  the  East  India  compaQy. 

Norwood.  A  conaiderable  part  of  the  hamlet  of  Norwood  lies 
in  this  parish*  Id  a  survey  of  1646,  it  is  described  as 
coDtaiQiag  ^'  eig^t  hundred  and  thirty  acres,  in  which 
the  inhaUtants  of  Croydon  have  herbage  for  all  Dumner 
of  cattle,  and  ntastage  for  swine  without  stint"  The 
whole  of  this  waste  app^rs  to  have  be^n  at  no  very 
remote  period  covered  with  wood;  and  Aubrey  men- 
tions a  iJEirge  and  remarkable  tree,  called  Vicar's  Oak,  at 
whicli  the  five  parishes  of  Battersea,  Camberwell,  Stiea- 
tham,  and  Croydon,  meet  in  a  point* 

AddingtoD.  The  parish  of  Addinqton  is  bounded  by  the  parLihes 
of  Croydon,  Sanderstead^  Farleigh,  and  Chelshani,  in 
Surrey,  and  by  West  Wickham  and  Beckenham,  in  Kent 
The  village  is  situated  about  three  miles  to  the  east  of 
Croydon,  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  hills  to  which  it  gives 
its  name.  Their  extent  is  about  five  hundred  acres.  The 
name  of  this  parish  was  anciently  written  EdintoniS,  aad 
it  was  probably  so  denominated  from  some  one  of  its 

*  It  is  obserTod  in  the  Magna  Britannia,  (v.  874,)  that  Norwood 
**  is  said  to  have  consisted  wliolly  of  oaks,  and  among  them  was  one 
that  bare  mlaselto,  which  some  persoob  were  so  hardy  as  to  cut,  for 
the  gain  of  selUog  it  to  the  apothecaries  of  London,  leaving  a  bnaeb 
of  it  to  sprout  oat.  Bat  they  proved  unfortanate>  after  it;  for  one  of 
them  fell  lame,  and  the  others  lost  an  eye.  At  length,  in  the  year 
1678,  a  certain  man,  notwithstanding  he  was  warned  against  it  npon 
the  account  of  what  the  others  had  suffered,  adventured  to  out  the 
tree  down,  and  he  soon  after  brake  his  leg.  To  fell  oaks  hath  long 
been  counted  fatal,  and  such  as  believe  it  produce  the  instance  of  the 
earl  of  Winchelsea,  who  having  felled  a  curious  grove  of  oaks,  soon 
after  found  bis  counless  dead  in  her  bed  suddenly,  and  his  eldest  son, 
the  Lord  Maidstone,  was  killed  at  sea  by  a  cannon  bullet."  A  cdic 
probably  of  the  superstitions  of  the  Druids. 
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remote  possessors.    The  population^  in  1821^'  was  three   chap.  i. 
ImBdred  and  fifty-four  persons,  inhabiting  fifty*two  hoosea 

It  appears  by  Domesday  book,  that  there  were  two  Manors, 
manors  in  this  parish;  at  the  conquest  they  trere  not 
exactly  divided,  as  Salmon*  has  asserted,  though  they 
were  each  taxed  as  eight  hides ;  foi*  the  land  of  one 
manor  was  four  carucates,  that  of  the  other,  two  and  a 
half;  the  one  was  valued  at  £5.  tfie  oUier  at  £3.  The 
former  manor  had  been  held  by  Oswai^,  in  the  time  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  and  was  then  the  property  of 
Albert,  a  clerk ;  the  latter  having  belonged  to  Godric, 
in  the  ConFessor's  rdgn^  was,  at  the  time  of  the  survey, 
in  die  possession  of  T2elin>  the  cook ;  they  were  both 
held  of  the  king. 

Grodric's  manor,  previously  to  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
appears  to  have  been  divided  into  two ;  one  of  which 
was  given  to  the  knights  templars  by  Walter  de  Morton,f 
and  was  held  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury's  manor 
of  .Croydon,  by  an  annual  rent  of  thirty-two  shillings 
and  one  penny.  The  templars  were  abolished  by  Pope 
Clement  V.  in  the  year  1311 ;  and  in  the  seventeenth  year 
of  Edward  II.  an  act  of  parliament  passed,  by  which 
their  possessions  in  England,  among  which  Addington 
was  included,  were  transferred  to  the  knights  of  St  John 
of  Jerusalem.  The  other  moiety  belonged  to  the  mo- 
nastery of  St.  Mary  Overie :  to  this  manor  the  advowson 
of  the  church  was  annexed :  it  was  rated  at  ten  shillings. 
The  mansion-house  belonging  to  this  manor  is  describ- 
ed, says  Mr.  Lysons,  as  having  a  hall  of  thirty-five  feet 
in  length,  and  twenty-eight  in  breadth ;  and  two  solarii, 
or  upper  rooms,  the  one  thirty-two  feet  by  eighteen,  the 

*  Antiquities  of  Suirey,  p.  68. 

t  Chartulary  of  Christ's  Church,  Canterbury,  in  the  Bodleian 
Hbrary,  Oxford,  p.  97. 
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BOOK  VI.  other  thirty-two  feet  by  eleven.  At.  the^iasolation  of 
moiuusteries^  both  these  manors  came  into  the  posseosum 
of  the  Leig^  family^ .  vfho,  at  that  time^  held  the  third 
manor  above  menti^med.* 

Singniar  The  earliest  known  proprietor  of  Agoilloii's  or  Bar- 
dolfa  manor,  after  the  conquest,  is  Bi^rtholoi|iew  Chey- 
ney,  who  had  two  daughters  co-heiresses,  one  of  .whom 
married  William  Aguillon,  who,  in  right  of  his  wife,  in- 
herited the  manor ;  his  son.  Sir  Robert  Aguillon,  had  a 
licence  from  the  king  to  fortify  and  embattle  his  manor- 
house  at  Addington.  A  spot  of  ground  near  the  church, 
still  called  the  Castle  hill,  is  pointed  out  as  the  site  of 
this  mansion,  which,  most  probably,  continued  to  be  the 
manorial  residence  till  the  year  1400,  when  the  manor- 
house,  which  was  pulled  down  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  (and 
which  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,)  was  erected, 
as  appears  by  the  following  inscriptioat  which  was  over 
the  door : 

**  la  foarteea  hundred  tnd  noae, 
Hera  was  neither  stick  nor  stone ;  | 

*  In  foarteen  hundred  and  three, 

The  goodly  building  which  you  see.** 

That  part  of  the  manor  of  Addington  which  beloi^ed 
to  the  AguiUons  and  Bardolfe,  was,  and  still  is,  held  by 
a  very  singular  species  of  grand  serjeanty,  jiz,  by  the 
service  of  presenting  a  certain  dish  to  the  king  on  the 
day  of  his  coronation.  '^  Of  the  origin  of  this  service, 
it  seems  not  an  improbable  conjecture,"  says  Mr.  Lysons, 
''  that  the  manor  was  an  appendage  to  the  office  of  the 
king's  cook,  as  Richmond,  then  Shene,  anciently  was  to 

*  EuTirons,  toI.  i.  p.  S. 

f  Letter  from  Archhishop  Herring  to  Dr.  Ducarrel,  in  the  Appen- 
dix to  the  History  of  Croydon,  p.  184.^fii&.  T^apoffn^^  BritmL 
No.  46. 
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die  office  of  baker.    It  is  certain  that  Tselin,  the  cook,    C^^^^'  ' 
held  it  of  the  Conqueror ;  being   afterwards  separated 
from  the  office,  the  nature  of  the  serjeanty  might  con- 
tinue, though  confined  to  the  service  of  presenting  a 
dish  to  the  king  once  in  his  reign.    The  service  and  the 
dish   are  variously  described  in  the  different  records. 
Bartholomew  Cheney  *  is  said  to  have  holden  Adding- 
ton  by  the  service  of  finding  a  cook  to  dress  such  victuals 
in  the  king's  kitchen  as  the  seneschal  shall  order.    This 
was,  in  fact,  only  executing  the  office  of  cook  by  deputy; 
and  his  son-in-law,  William  Aguillon,  held  it  by  the 
service  of  making  heutias,  as  the  record  expresses  it^  in 
the  king's  kitchen  on  the  day  of  his  coronation,  or  of 
finding  a  person  who  should  make  for  him  a  certain  pot- 
tage, called  the  mess  of  Gyron ;  or  if  seym  f  be  added 
to  it,  it  is  called  maupygemon ;  the  seym,  in  another 
record,  is  called  unguenium.    Sir  Robert  Aguillon  held 
it  precisely  by  the  same  service,  and  the  dish  is  men- 
tioned by  the  same  name  (viz.  le  mess  de  Gyron)  in  the 
pleas  of  the  crown  ;  though  Blount  has  quoted  it  thence 
by  the  name  of  dilligrouty  and  Aubrey  has  copied  his 
mistake.     Thomas  Bardolf,  who  died  seized  of  Adding- 
ton  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  held  it  by  the  service  of 
making  three  messes  of  maupygemon  at  the  corona- 
tion, one  of  which  he  was  to  present  to  the  king,  another 
to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  third  to  whom- 
soever the  king  would."  j:    The  service  is  still  kept  np, 
and  a  dish  of  dilligrout  was  presented  to  the  late  king 

*  Mag.  Rot.  18  Henry  III.  Surrey. 

t  Seym,  or  seim,  U  a  Saxon  word,  ttgoiiying  fat ;  it  U  stlU  in  use 
amongst  the  batdiers,  and  is  usually  spelt  seam ;  it  is  now  generally 
applied  to  the  omentum  of  a  pig,  of  which  they  make  lard.  Some 
deriYe  it  from  the  Latin  word  semm,  suet. 

X  EnTirons  of  London,  i.  p.  6. 
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^^Q'^^^  at  his  coronation^  by  the  deputy  appointed  by  the  lord 
of  the  manor.  The  dish  was  prepared  by  the  king's 
master  cook. 

The  church  of  Addlngton  is  dedicated  to  St  Mary ; 
the  benefice  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  diocese  of  Winches- 
ter, and  in  the  deanery  of  Ewell.  The  great  tithes  are 
impropriated  to  the  lord  of  the  manor.  The  rectory 
formerly  belonged  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Mary  Overie. 
The  vicarage  is  in  the  patronage  of  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  is  valued  in  the  Liber  regis  at 
£4.  I6s.  5id. 
Church.  The  church  is  a  very  small  structure ;  it  consists  of  a 

nave,  a  chancel,  and  a  small  south  aisle,  separated  from 
the  body  of  the  church  by  plain  pointed  arches,  and 
massy  ancient  pillars  of  rude  workmanship.  The  whole 
edifice  appears  to  have  been  partly  rebuilt,  about  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  the  windows  in  the  north  wall  being 
of  the  architecture  of  that  period. 

The  pillars  above  mentioned  are  probably  coeval  with 
the  original  structure,  as  is  the  chancel ;  at  the  end  of 
which  are  three  narrow  pointed  windows.  The  tower, 
which  is  at  the  west  end,  is  low,  square,  and  embattled; 
it  was  originally  composed  of  flint,  but  has  been  almost 
rebuilt  with  brick,  and  is  now  covered  with  plaster.  The 
church  is  of  flint,  except  the  windows,  which  are  of  soft 
stone;  Aubrey,  who  in  general  has  little  of  description 
in  his  work,  is  uncommonly  difiuse  in  describing  this 
church;  his  account  of  the  chancel  is  quaint  and  curious. 
^'  Here  we  find  the  indifierent  spectacle  of  an  unsealed 
roof,  and  walls  sufficiently  wanting  the  beautifying  art 
of  the  painter ;  heretofore  enriched  at  certain  places, 
with  I  know  not  what  disagreeable  ornament  of  black,  at 
best  a  confused  medley  of  daubing,  appearing  horrible 
enough,  were  we  not  diverted  by  the  several  streamers. 
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Ac  bearing  the  hatchments  and  arms  of  many  of  those   chap,  f. 
honourable  persons  here  interred.^^ 

In  the  north-east  comer  of  the  chancel  is  an  altar  Monu- 
monnment^  of  Purbeck  marble^  on  which  are  brass  plates  "'®°^* 
with  figures  of  a  man  and  woman  at  prayers,  with  labels 
issuing  from  their  mouths,  on  the  one  of  which  is, 

9tofi  mf^ereatnr  migi,  et  heneWcat  niMfi. 

And  on  the  other, 

— taftnm  ^nnm  ^nper  nttf  et  mti^tceatiir  taSlfi. 

Underneath  are  the  figures  of  five  children :  the  slab  is 
likewise  decorated  with  the  arms  and  quarterings  of  the 
Leighs  and  Harveys ;  and  the  whole  is  surrounded  with 
a  border  of  brass,  on  which  is  the  following  inscription : 

Uttt  Oeti^  3o9n  Sefgfi,  es^qoptr,  onti  ^^abdl  ffgt  topfi^^ 
iMms!^  of  %nfpx  l^arbep,  of  C^ockp  in  SSedfteli^te,  and 
^ole  fit^tc  of  ;6tc  Ctotit  Untbtn,  Unjiifyt ;  Id^^c)  3|o^n 
imtfiitta  tfft  24r[)  da;  of  aprtD,  in  tije  pece  of  ouce  Xorto 
€kili,IMLC€<ll4lS|jir,  and  tf)c  ^apde  S^abeQ,  de^i^ea^ed  ti|e 
8t$  dape  of  Sjanaatp,  m  tiie  pece  of  €ifcg^u'fi  SIncamacion, 
M€€€€€fnu%%%  on  toifo^e  ^Mtfi  3|  ptap  4Bod  gade 

Against  the  north  wall  is  a  large  monument,  erected 
by  Sir  Oliph  Leigh,  knight,  to  the  memory  of  his  father 
and  grandfather.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  monument 
are  two  arches,  under  one  of  which  are  kneeling  figures 
of  John  Leigh,  (fiither  of  Sir  Oliph,)  who  died  in  1576, 
and  of  his  wife  Joan,  daughter  and  heir  of  Sir  John 
Oliph,  knight;  under  the  other  arch  are  figures  in  the 
same  posture,  of  Nicholas  Leigh,  the  grandfather,  who 
died  in  1565,  and  of  his  wife  Ann,  daughter  of  Sir  Ni- 
cholas Carew.  Underneath  is  the  effigies,  as  large  as 
life,  of  Sir  Oliph  Leigh,  who  erected  the  monument, 

•  Antiq.  of  Surrey,  toI.  il.  p.  49. 
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HOOK  VI.  and  died  in  1611 ;  be  ii  reprefienled  comjpletely  armed, 
and  reclining  upon  his  elbow.  Tbe  effigiei  of  bift 
lady,  Jane,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  of  Betcb- 
worth,  knight,  leaning  on  her  right  band^  with  a  book 
in  her  left,  is  beneath,  and  the  whole  is  inclosed  with 
iron  palisades.  Most  of  the  arms  about  diis  monument 
are  obliterated ;  there  only  remain  those  of  Leigh, 
Oliph,  and  Carew.  Above  the  altar  tomb  before  de- 
scribed, is  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Sarah,  wife 
of  Sir  Francis  Leigh,  who  died  in  1691 ;  and  of  her 
mother  Eli^beth  Level,  sister  of  Henry  Guy. 

Near  the  communion  table,  on  a  slab  of  Purbeck 
marble,  is  a  brass  iigure  of  a  man  in  armour;  and  un- 
derneath an  inscription  in  black  letter  to  Thomas  Hatte- 
clyfl^  *^  sometyme  one  of  the  fowre  masters  of  the  hous- 
holde  to  our  soverayne  Lord  Kyng  Henry  VIIL"  who 
died  August  30,  1540. 

HaU.  Addington  place,  a  handsome  modem  building,  which 

stands  nearly  in  the  centre  of  a  park,  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  church,  was  begun  in  1772,  by  Alderman  Tre- 
cothick,  who,  in  1768,  purchased  this  estate  for  £38,500. 
By  his  nephew  the  manor,  mansion,  and  advowson  were 
sold,  in  1803,  to  Thomas  Coles,  Esq. ;  and  in  1807,  an 
act  of  parliament  having  passed  to  empower  the  arch^ 
bishop  of  Canterbury  to  purchase  a  suitable  place  for 
the  summer  residence  of  himself  and  his  successors, 
instead  of  building  a  new  palace  at  Croydon,  this  estate 
was  bought  for  that  purpose,  and  annexed  to  the  see. 
The  late  archl^ishop  attached  a*  private  chapel  to  the 
mansion,  and  made  some  other  additions  to  the  grounds. 

Tumaii.  On  the  brow  of  the  hill  before  mentioned,  towards  the 

village,  is  a  cluster  of  tumuli,  about  twenty-five  in  num- 
ber ;  they  are  of  very  inconsiderable  height ;  one  of 
them  is  nearly  forty  feet  in  diameter ',  two  others  are 
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about  hair  that  »i«e;  the  remainder  are  very  small.  The   chap.  |. 
most  part  of  them  appear  to  have  been  opened.    Sal*- 
mon  says  that  some  broken  pieces  of  urns,  which  had 
been  taken  out  of  them,  were,  in  his  time,  in  the  pos^ 
ession  of  an  apothecary  at  Croydon. 

The  village  of  Beddinoton  lies  near  two  miles  to  the  Beddington 
westward  of  Croydon,  at  tlie  distance  of  about  eleven 
miles  (rom  Westminster  bridge.  The  parish  is  bounded 
on  the  east  by  Croydon,  on  the  north  by  Mitcham,  on 
the  south  by  Coulsdon  and  Woodmanstem,  and  on  the 
west  by  Carshalton.  In  1821  the  population  of  this 
parish  amounted  to  four  hundred  and  eighty  persons, 
inhabiting  seventy-eight  houses.  The  name  of  this 
parish  has  experienced  little  variation ;  in  Domesday, 
it  is  written  Beddintone.  Bedding,  in  the  Saxon,  sig- 
nifies a  bed  or  lodging :  if  any  thing  is  to  be  inferred 
from  this  etymology,  it  must  be,  that  Beddington  was 
the  first  stage  out  of  London,  upon  one  of  the  great 
roads.  The  Roman  road  to  Stane  street  and  Sussex 
passed  through  the  parish* 

At  the  time  of  the  Conqueror's  Survey,  there  were  Hinors. 
two  manors  in  Beddington,  exclusive  of  Wallington ; 
one  of  which,  (called  Home  Beddington,)  in  the  reign 
of  the  Confessor,  was  held  of  tlie  king  by  Azor,  and 
the  other,  (Beddington  Huscarl,)  by  Ulf :  fifteen  houses, 
in  London,  belonged  to  the  former ;  and  to  the  latter, 
thirteen  in  London,  and  eight  in  Southwark.  Both 
these  manors  became  the  property  Of  Nicholas  Carew 
towards  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Third,  in  whose  descendants  they  still  continue.  There 
were  also  several  small  manors  in  this  parish,  callc'd 
Bandon,  Foresters,  and  Preres. 

The  manor-house  at  Beddington,  now  the  residence  Hall. 
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BOOK  VI.  of  Sir  Benjamin  Hallowell  Carew>  situate  near  the 
<:hurch^  is  a  noble  mansion  of  brick^  and  occupies 
three  sides  of  a  square :  the  centre  consists  of  a  large 
and  lofty  hall,  with  a  beautiful  pointed  roof  of  wood  ; 
the  north  wing  is  a  mere  shell,  the  inside  having  been 
destroyed  by  fire,  soon  after  the  house  was  rebuilt  in  its 
present  form,  about  the  year  1709.  The  great  door  of 
the  hall  has  a  curious  ancient  lock,  very  richly  wrought; 
a  shield,  with  the  arms  of  England,  moving  in  a  groove, 
conceals  the  key-hole. 

In  the  hall  is  a  portrait  of  a  lady,  which  is  falsely 
shown  as  queen  Elizabeth ;  her  arms  are  in  the  comer 
of  the  picture,  viz.  ar.  a  fesse  «a.  three  mullets  in 
chief  of  the  second,  which  arms  are  borne  by  Townley. 
A  small  room  adjoining  to  the  hall  retains  the  ancient 
panels  vrith  mantled  carving;  over  the  chimney  is  a 
small  portrait  of  one  of  the  Carews,  surroui^led  by  a 
pedigree.  Another  room  has  several  portraits  of  the 
Hacket  family;  among  which  is  a  good  picture  of 
bishop  Hackety  said  to  be  done  by  Sir  Peter  Lely.  In 
a  parlour,  at  the  north  end  of  the  hall,  are  some  other 
family  portraits ;  the.  most  remarkable  of  which  is  that 
of  Sir  Nicholas  Carew,  who  was  beheaded  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Eighth,  painted  on  board. 

Sir  Nicholas  Carew>  at  an  early  age,  was  introduced 
to  the  court  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  where  he  soon  became 
a  favourite,  and  was  made  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
privy  chamber.  Having  been  employed  upon  some 
state  business  in  France,  he  became,  as  many  other 
young  men  have  been,  so  enamoured  of  French  fashions 
and  amusements,  that  when  he  returned  to  his  ovni 
country,  he  was  continually  making  invidious  com- 
parisons to  the  disadvantage  of  the  English  court.*   His 

*  HaU'B  Chronicle,  Hen.  VIII.  f.  66.  b. 
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majesty  was  much  disgusted  at  such  behaviour^  and  re-  chap,  i, 
moved  him  from  his  person^  and  sentenced  him  to  an 
honourable  banishment,  appointing  him  governor  of 
Ruysbank,  in  Picardy;  to  which  government  he  was 
forthwith  commanded  to  repair,  much  against  his  in- 
clination. This  little  offence,  however,  was  soon  passed 
over,  and  we  find  him  again  employed  by  the  king,  and 
for  several  years  his  constant  companion,  and  a  par- 
taker with  him  in  all  the  jousts,^  tournaments,  masques, 
and  other  diversions  with  which  that  reign  abounded ; 
and  as  a  substantial  mark  of  his  favour,  the  king  ap-' 
pointed  him  master  oF  the  horse,  an  office  of  great 
honour,  being  reckoned  the  third  in  rank  about  the 
king's  household,  and  afterwards  created  him  knight  of 
the  garter.f  His  promotion  may  probably  be  attributed 
in  some  measure  to  the  interest  of  Anne  Boleyn,  to 
whom  he  was  related  through  their  common  ancestor. 
Lord  Hoo.     His  good  fortune  was  not  of  long  conti- 

*  ^'  Sir  Henry  Guyldford,  and  NichoUas  Care  we,  had  each  of  them 
from  the  standing  wardrobe,  six  yards  of  blue  cloth  of  gold  towards 
a  base  and  a  trapper,  and  fifteen  yards  of  white  cloth,  of  siWer  damask, 
to  perform  another  base  and  a  trapper  for  the  king's  j oasts,  appointed 
to  be  at  Greenwich,  for  the  French  ambassadors.**  AnttWi  BegUUr 
qftke  Garter,  Tol.ii.  p,  241. 

t  The  following  account  of  the  robes  worn  by  Sir  Nicholas  Carew, 
at  his  election,  is  printed  in  Anstis's  Register  of  the  Garter,  vol.  ii. 
p.  850,  from  the  original  warrant,  in  the  otSkte  of  the  great  wardrobe . 

**  Pro  SS  Tirg.  velvet  crimsin  pro  nna  toga  et  nno  capnoio  pretii 
cnjuslibet  virg.  17. 

Pro  16  Tirg.  taflfeu  alb.  pro  linin.  ejusdem. 

Pro  86  virg.  vil.  blod.  pro  an.  mantel,  pret.  cajuslibet  18. 

"  Pro  18  virg.  Uffeta  alb.  pro  linura  ejnsd. 

'*  Pro  18  anc.dim.  serlc.  blod.  pro  laqaez  knopes,  batton  et  tassels 
pro  eisdem  robis  ad  16d.  le  anc. 

**  Pro  18  anc.  di.  auri  pro  eadem  cansa  ad  5s.  le  nnc 

"  Pro  6  bntton  magn.  de  aoro  pro  eicdfem  laqaes  4  ••  8am 
£U6.  lite  9d.  nova  empto."— XysoN«>  Environ-, 
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BOOK  vf .  nuance;  for  in  the  year  1539^  be  engaged  in  a  con* 
•piracy,  as  we  are  told  by  our  hiatoriansi*  with  the 
marquis  of  Exeter,  the  Lord  M ontacute,  and  Sir  Ed- 
ward Neville ;  the  object  of  which  was,  to  set  Cardinal 
Pole  upon  the  throne;  the  accuser  was  Sir  Geffrey 
Poolcj  Lord  Montacute's  brother:  the  trial  was  sum- 
mary, and  the  conspirators  were  all  executed.  Sir 
Nicholas  Carew  was  beheaded  on  Tower-hill,  the  3d  of 
March,  1539 ;  when  he  made,  says  Holinshed,  a'* godly 
confession^  both  of  his  fault  and  superstitious  faith.'' 
The  old  countess  of  Salisbury  was  beheaded  some  time 
afterwards,  upon  a  charge  of  being  privy  to  this  con- 
spiracy. Fullerf  mentions  a  tradition  of  a  quarrdi 
which  happened  at  bowls  between  the  king  and  Sir 
Nicholas  Carew,  to  which  he  ascribes  his  majesty's 
displeasure  and  Sir  Nicholas's  death.  The  monarch's 
known  caprice,  his  hatred  of  the  papists,  to  whom  Sir 
Nicholas  was  zealously  attached,  the  absurdity  of  the 
plot,  and  the  improbability  of  its  success,  might  incline 
us  to  hearken  to  Fuller's  story,  if  Sir  Nicholas  alone 
had  suflered;  but  as  he  had  so  many  partners  in  his 
punishment,  with  whom  it  is  not  pretended  that  the  king 
had  any  quarrel,  it  will  be  more  safe  perhaps  to  rely 
upon  the  account  given  by  our  annalists.  Sir  Nicholas 
Carew  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St  Botoph,  Alders- 
gate,  in  tlie  same  tomb  with  Thomas  Lord  Darcy,  and 
others  of  his  family.  A  small  monument  to  their  me« 
mory,  supported  by  Corinthian  columns,  was  preserved 
when  the  church  was  rebuilt,  and  is  placed  against  the 
west  wall  of  the  porch,  llie  inscription  merely  enume- 
rates the  persons  interred  there,  amongst  whom  are  Sir 
Nicholas  Carew,  K.  6.  his  wife  Elizabeth,  his  daughter 

•  Baker's  Chron.  pt  8.  p.  49.  HaU*8  Cbron.  Hen.  VIIl.  CfiS4  a. 
t  FuUer's  Worthies,  pi.  8.  p.  96. 
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Mary>  and  her  husband  Sir  Arthur  Darcey.    The  artus  chap,  t. 
and  quarteringa  of  the  Darcys  and  Carews  are  almost 
obliferated  with  white  painty  which  has  disfigured  Ihcf 
whole  monumenl 

When  Sir  Francia  Carew  became  poasedsed  of  this 
inheritance  of  his  ancestors,  which  had  been  forfeited  hj 
his  father's  attainder,  he  rebuilt  the  mansion-house*  in 
a  very  ma^ificent  manner,  and  laid  out  the  gardens, 
wlnoh  he  planted  with  choice  fruit  trees,  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  which  be  took  great  delight,  and  spared  no 
expense  in  procuring  them  from  foreign  countries.  The 
first  orange  trees  seen:  in  England  are  said  to  have  been 
planted  by  him.  Aubrey,  the  historian  of  the  county, 
says,  they  were  brought  from  Italy  by  Sir  Francis 
Carew ;  but  the  e£tors  of  the  Biographia  Britannica 
assert,  from  a  tradition  preserved  in  the  family,  that 
Sir  Francis  raised  them  from  seeds  of  the  first  oranges 
which  were  imported  into  England  by  Sir  Walfer  Ra- 
lei^,  who  had  married  his  niece,  the  daughter  of 
Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton:  it  is  certain,  however, 
that  the  trees  were  planted  in  the  open  ground,  and 
were  preserved  in  the  winter  by  a  moveable  shed ;  they 
flourished  for  about  a  century  and  a  half,  being  de- 
sti^yed  by  the  hard  frost  in  1739-40.  In  the  monfh  of 
August,  1599,  Queen  Elizabeth  paid  a  visit  to  Sir  Francis 
Carew  at  Beddington,  for  three  days,  and  again  in  the 
same  month,  the  ensuing  year  ;f  the  queen's  oak  and 
her  favourite  walk  are  still  pointed  out 

Sir  Hugh  Piatt  tells  an  anecdote  in  his  Garden  of 
ESden,  relating  to  one  of  these  visits ;  which  shows  the 
pains  Sir  Francis  took  in  the  management  and  cultiva- 
tion of  his  fruit-trees. 

•  Aubrey's  Surrey,  vol.U.  p,  160. 
t  Sidney  9Ute  Papers,  vol.ii.  11& 

VOL.  II.  2  s 
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BOOK  VI.       €i  Here  i  wfll  conclude,*'  says  he,  "  with  a  conceit  of 

that  delicate  knight,  Sir  Francis  Carew,  who,  for  the 

better  accomplishment  of  his  royal  entertainment  of  our 

late  Queen  Elizabeth,  of  happy  memory,  at  his  house 

at  Beddington,  led  her  majesty  to  a  cherry-tree,  whose 

fruit  he  had  of  purpose  kept  back  from  ripening,  at  the 

least,  one  month  after  all  the  cherries  had  taken  their 

farewell  of  England.     This  secret  he  performed  by 

straining  a  tent,  or  cover  of  canvass,  over  the  whole  tree, 

and  wetting  the  same  now  and  then  with  a  scoop  or  horn» 

as  the  heat  of  the  weather  required ;  and  so  by  with« 

holding  the  sun»beams  from  reflecting  upon  the  benies, 

they  grew  both  great,  and  were  very  long  before  they 

had  gotten  their   perfect  cherry-colour:  and  when  be 

was  assured  of  her  majesty's  coming,  he  removed  the 

tent,  and  a  few  sunny  days  brought  them  to  their  full 

maturity.'** 
Chnreh.  The  church  of  Beddington  is  dedicated  to  St  Mary ; 

it  is  in  the  diocese  of  Winchester,  and  in  the  deanery  of 
Ewell ;  the  benefice  is  a  rectory,  in  the  patronage  of  the 
Carew  family ;  it  formerly  belonged  to  Bermondsey  ab- 
bey, to  which  it  was  given  in  the  year  1159,  by  Sibella 
de  Wateville,  and  Ingram  de  Fountenays.  The  present 
value  in  the  Liber  regis  is  £13.  Ss,  6d.  and  is  in  the 
patronage  of  W«  Pellat,  Esq. 

Beddington  church  consists  of  a  nave,  two  aisles,  and 
a  chancel ;  at  the  west  end  is  a  square  tower,  with  but- 
tresses, embattled.  The  present  structure  was  probably 
erected  in  the  reign  of  Richard  XL,  being  built  in  the 
style  of  architecture  used  at  that  time ;  and  the  clause 
in  Nicholas  de  Carru's  will  of  that  date,  who  leaves  £20» 
then  a  very  considerable  sum,  towards  the  building  of 

*  Garden  of  Ikleo,  p.  100. 
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the  church,  serves  as  an  additional  con6rmation  of  this  CHAP,  f, 
conjecture.  At  the  west  end  of  the  north  and  south 
aisles  are  some  ancient  wooden  stalls ;  the  font,  which 
is  of  an  early  date,  is  large  and  square,  and  supported 
by  four-  pillars.  The  pulpit  was  probably  given  by  Sir 
Francis  Carew,  being  of  mantled  carving,  of  the  same 
form  with  that  of  the  old  room  in  the  manor-house. 
The  pillars  which  separate  the  nave  from  the  aisles  are 
plain,  and  of  rude  workmanship.  The  altar-piece,  the 
communion-table,  the  rails,  and  the  pavement  of  the 
chancel,  were  the  benefaction  of  Sir  John  Leake,*  in 
the  year  1710. 

In  the  chancel  are  several  brass  figures  of  the  Carew  Carew  fa- 
family  on  flat  stones ;  the  inscriptions  of  most  of  them     '  ^* 
are  gone.     The  tomb  of  Nicholas  Carew  and  Isabella, 
his  wife,  is  perfect,  and  very  handsome  ;f  the  figures 
are  of  the  larger  size ;  the  woman's  arms  are  two  lions 
passant. 

At  the  south-east  corner  of  the  church  is  a  small  aisle, 
erected  .either  by  Sir  Richard  Carew,  or  his  son  Sir 
Nicholas,  for  the  sepulture  of  the  Carew  family :  Sir 
Richard  was  the  first  who  was  interred  there,  (anno 
1520)  and  the  architecture  .is  of  that  period.  Sir  Ri- 
chard Carew^s  monument  is  in  the  south  wall^  near  the 
door ;  under  a  depressed  pointed  arch  is  an  altar  tomb, 

*  Sir  John  Leake  was  a  retry  eminent  naTal  officer ;  lie  was  captain 
of  the  Eagle  in  the  battle  of  La  Hogue  ;  he  reUeved  Gibraltar  when 
besieged,  and  performed  other  eminent  services  for  his  country.  After 
the  death  of  Qaeen  Anne  he  was  removed  from  all  employment,  and 
was  obliged  to  retire  upon  a  pension.  The  remainder  of  his  life 
was  spent  either  at  the  country-honse,  which  he  had  long  had  as  an 
occasional  retreat,  at  Beddington,  or  at  a  litle  box  which  he  built  by 
the  water-side  at  Greenwich. — L\fe  qf  Sir  John  LeakCy  8to.  1750. 
I>.  455,  456. 

t  There  is  an  engraving  of  this  brass  in  Lysons*  Environs,  i.  p.  58. 
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BOOK  yf.  on  the  top  of  whicl^  are  small  bra«s  pUtet  roffna^atmt 

""""""""  Sir  Eichard  Carew  and  his  Vdy ;  he  k  in  arQiourt  iHth 

a  surcoaty  on  which  are  the  arina  of  Carew ;  the  inserip- 

tioa  round  the  edge  of  the  tomb  i$  mutilated,  but  tfaer^ 

is  enough  left  to  inform  us  that  he  died  iu  1520. 

In  the  same  aisle  js  an  elega^  moajameDt^  supported 
by  Corinthian  columns  of  black  marbie,  to  the  memory 
of  Sir  Francis  Carew;  between  the  columns  lies  Up 
effigy  in  complete  armour ;  and  in  the  lower  part  of  tW 
monument  are  figures  of  Sir  Nicholas  Tbrockmortoo, 
^lias  Carewy  and  bis  wife,  kneeling,  with  four  sons,  ba^ 
bited  in  long  cloaks,  and  two  daughters  in  ruflb  aoc) 
farthingales  :  the  monument  is  likewise  ornamented  with 
the  arms  and  quarterings  of  Carew.  Sir  Francis  die4 
May  16,  1611,  aged  eighty-one. 
Walling-  In  this  parish  is  a  hamlet  called  Wailington.  At  tb^ 
time  of  the  Conqueror's  survey  tliis  place  gave  name  to 
tlie  hundred.  .  The  hamlet  is  situate  on  the  banks  of 
the  Wandle,  and  is  more  populous  than  the  village 
itself,  containing  about  one  hundred  and  forty  bouses, 
and  eight  hundred  and  forty-seven  inhabitants. 

The  early  -records  relating  to  the  manor  of  WalUngr 
,  ton  are  very  unsatisfactory ;  the  name  of  thai  place 
being  anciently  Waleton,  in  common  with  WaltoQ-upoo-> 
Thames,  and  Walton-on-the-Hill,  in  the  same  comnty, 
and  without  any  distinction  to  discriminate  them,  except 
when  the  hundred  is  mentioned.  Salmon,*  by  not 
attending  to  this  circumstance,  has  asserted  that  two 
manors  are  described  in  Wailington,  in  Domesday ;  the 
hundreds  are  tliere  specified,  and  only  one  manor  is 
mentioned  in  Wailington,  (in  the  hundred  of  that  name) 
which  was  held  by  the  king  in  demesne ;  the  land  was 

*  AnUquUJes  of  Surrey,  p.  i&. 
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9f  derea  canicaies,  and  was  vdved,  in  the  tffne  of  itte  <;hap.  r. 
Confessor^  «t  £15,  then  at  £10.* 

Chbam  is  a  pleasing  Tiflage,  situate  on  an  enanenee,  Cheam. 
and  commanding  an  extansiye  prospect  The  parish  is 
bounded  by  Maiden  on  the  nortti,  on  die  south  bjr  Ban- 
stead,  on  (he  east  by  Sutton,  and  on  the  ipest  by 
Cuddington.  It  contains  about  fourteen  hundred  acres 
of  land,  of  which  only  one  hundred  and  twenty  btb 
pasture.  In  Domesday  it  is  said  to  contain  fourteen 
ploa^-lands.  In  1821,  there  were  seyen  hundred  and 
ninety-two  persons,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty-ra: 
houses  in  this  parish. 

The  manor  was  granted  by  King  Athelstan,  in  the  Msnor. 
year  1018,  to  the  monks  of  Canterbury .f   He  exempted 
it  at  the  same  time  from  the  payment  of  all  taxes,  except 
for  tfie  repairing  of  bridges  and  fortresses,  and  defray* 
ing  the  expense  of  the  king^s  expeditions.    The  grant 
concludes  with  the  usual  uncharitable  anathema  against 
any  person  who  should  presume  to  infringe  it:  ''Excom* 
municatus  cum  diabolo  societur;*'  that  is,  in  plain  English, 
''May  he  go  to  the  devil."    In  Domesday,  the  manor  of 
Ceiham  is  said  to  be  held  by  Archbishop  Lanfranc  for 
the  support  of  the  monks.     It  afterwards  appears  to 
have  been  divided,  and  now  consists  of  the  manors  of 
East  and  West  Cheam,  which  are  in  the  possession  of 
J.  Hilbert,  Esq. 

The  manor-house  at  East  Cheam,  which  is  situate 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  village  towards  Sutton,  is  an 
ancient  structure,  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL 
The  hall  remains  in  its  original  form,  the  upper  part 

*  Ljsona,  i.  66. 

i-  Great  Cartulary  of  the  See  of  Canterbury,  in  the  Bodleian  Li- 
brary, p.  S4. 
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^^^^  ^^  being  surrounded  by  an  open  wooden  gallery :  adjoining 
fhe  hall  are  the  buttery  and  cellar,  with  ancient  doors : 
in  the  parlour  is  some  rich  mantled  carving.  The  chapel 
is  converted  into  a  billiard-room. 

Chareh.  The  benefice  of  Cheam  is  a  rectory,  in  the  peculiar 

jurisdiction  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The 
patronage  was  annexed  to  the  manor  of  East  Chfeam, 
till  it  was  alienated  to  St  John's  College,  Oxford,  in 
whose  possession  it  still  continues.  It  is  valued  in  the 
Liber  regis  at  £17.  5$.  5d. 

'  The  church  is  dedicated  to  St  Dunstan.  It  appears 
by  a  note  on  a  pane  of  glass  taken  out  of  the  old  palace 
at  Croydon,  that  '^  the  church  of  Cheme  was  burnt  by 
lightning  in  the  year  1639."  The  injury  it  received 
must  have  been  only  partial,  as  the  tower  and  some 
parts  of  the  church,  which  are  of  a  prior  date,  still 
remain ;  the  form  of  the  building,  however,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  accident,  and  some  subsequent  alterations, 
has  been  so  changed,  that  no  conjecture  can  be  formed 
of  the  date  of  its  structure.  The  tower,  which  is  built 
of  flint  and  stone,  is  low,  square,  and  embattled. 

At  the  south-east  comer  of  the  church  is  a  small 
chapel,  dedicated  to  St  Mary,  which  was  built  before 
the  year  1449,  as  appears  by  the  will  of  John  Yerde, 
who  directed  his  body  to  be  buried  therein.  He  be- 
queathed his  estates  in  Surrey,  after  the  death  of  his 
wife,  to  his  second  son  John,  to  whom  also  he  left  four 
hundred  muttons ;  tweQly  shillings  to  the  repair  of  the 
church,  and  twenty  shillings  to  the  high  altar.*  His 
tomb  is  still  to  be  seen,  with  an  inscription  on  a  brass 
plate  much  worn.  There  are  small  figures  of  himself 
and  his  wife  Anne.  Her  head-dress  resembles  that  of 
Margaret  Gaynesford  at  Carshalton 

*  Riset.  Lamb.  Stafford,  f.  18S.  b. 
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At  the  east  end  of  (he  chancel,  from  which  it  is    CHAP,  i. 
separated  by  a  skreen  of  wood,  is  an  aisle  built  by  John 
Lord  Lumley,  in  1592,  as  a  burial  place  for  his  family. 
The  roof  is  enriched  with  pendent  ornaments. 

Against  the  nortli  wall  is  the  monument  of  Lord 
Lumley.  On  a  large  tablet  supported  by  Corinthian 
columns,  and  surrounded  with  coats  of  arms  of  the 
Lumleys,  and  families  allied  to  them  by  marriage,  is  a 
long  Latin  inscription.* 

On  the  south  side  of  Lumley's  chancel  is  a  stately 
monument  of  marble,  to  the  memory  of  Lady  Jane 
Lumley.  In  the  upper  part  of  it  is  her  own  effigy, 
kneeling  in  basso-relievo ;  beneath  is  an  altar  tomb  of 
very  large  dimensions ;  on  the  front,  which  is  divided 
into  two  compartments,  are  the  figures  of  her  daughter 
and  two  sons,  kneeling ;  and  at  each  end  are  the  arms 
and  quarterings  of  Fits-Alan  and  Lumley.  The  tomb 
is  covered  with  a  slab  of  black  marble,  eight  feet  five 
inches  in  length,  and  four  feet  two  inches  and  a  half  in 
breadth. 

rt  is  singular,  that  of  six  successiire  rectors  of  Cheam,  Eminent 
five  should  become  bishops,  as  will  appear  by  the  fol- 
lowing list : 

Anthony  Watson,  instituted  to  this  rectory  in  1581, 
and  promoted  to  the  see  of  Chichester  in  1596.  He 
was  buried  at  Cheam,  September  19,  1605. 

Lancelot  Andrews,  then  bishop  of  Chichester,  was 
instituted  to  this  rectory  in  1609,  which  he  resigned  on 
his  promotion  to  the  see  of  Ely. 

George  Mountain,  instituted  to  this  rectory  on  bishop 
Andrews*  advancement  to  Ely,  was  promoted  to  the  see 
of  Litchfield   and  Coventry  in  1611.     He  was  subse- 
quently archbishop  of  York,  and  died  in  1628. 
*  Printed  at  length  in  Lysona'  Envfrons,  1.  p.  141. 
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BOOK  VI.  Richard  Senhotule  was  fbe  nett.  tfector,  m  1617,  but 
reftigned  it  on  being  made  bishop  of  Carlkle,  in  1624. 

John  Haekett  sitoce^ded  on  bishop  Senhoose's  mig- 
nation.  He  was  promoled  to  the  see  of  Litchfield  and 
Coventry^  and  died  in  1670. 

Thomas  Hayfere,  Margaret  professor  c^  divinhy  at 
Cambridge,  v^as  the  intermediate  rector  between  the 
above  mentioned  bishops,  being  instituted  after  the  death 
of  bishop  Watson,  in  1605.    He  died  in  1609. 

Chaldon.  The  parish  of  Chaldon  lies  on  the  hiU  adjoinii^  to 
Chipstead  on  the  west,  to  Coulsdon  on  the  north,  and 
Bl^eUngley  on  the  south.  In  1821,  there  were  one 
hundred  and  sixty-six  inhabitants,  and  twenty-six  houses 
iR  this  parish.  One  of  the  Roman  roads,  recognized  in 
eld  deeds  by  the  nasne  of  the  ''  ancient  stansted,"  passed 
trough  this  parish.  In  the  time  of  Edward  IIL  there 
were  stone  quarries  here,  of  so  much  consequence  as 
to  have  a  bailiff  appointed  to  take  care  of  them.* 

In  the  time  of  Henry  II.  Richard  Covert,  son  of  Sir 
Bartholomew^  wlio  came  into  England  with  William  the 
Conqueror,  had  gre&t  possessions  in  Surrey,  and  was 
lord  of  this  manor,  and  patron  of  the  advowson. 

It  may  not  be  altogether  incurious  to  observe,  that  in 
1580,  Judge  Southcdtt  let  Chaldon  farm  at  sixty  pounds 
a  year,  reserving  the  use  of  the  stone  quarry.  In  1705, 
Sir  Edward  Southcott  let  it  for  twenty-one  years,  at  the 
rent  of  ninety  pounds,  receiving  a  fine  of  eighty  guineas. 
*  The  rectory  went  with  the  manor,  though  oflen  pre- 
sented to  by  grantees  or  trustees,  till  1712,  when  Sir 
Edward  Southcott  and  John  Southcott,  his  eldest  son, 
and  their  trustees,  conveyed  the  advowson  to  the  Rev. 
John  Parker  and  his  heirs. 

•  Pat.  33  Edward  III.  p.  8.  m.  7. 
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The  church  u  a  ractoiy,  in  the  deanery  of  Ewell,  .chap,  i. 
dedicated  to  St  Peter^  according  to  Ecton^  but  to  St  Chnrelu 
John,  accordmg  to  Willis.    In  the  twentieth  of  Edward 
I.  it  was  valued  at  fifteen  marks ;    it   is  valued  in  the 
king's  books  at  £7.  10«.  lid.    R.  Welton,  Esq.  is  now 
patron. 

The  churchy  which  stands  on  a  small  ascent^  is  very 
old,  built  with  flints,  without  tower  or  spire,  having  one 
bell  in  the  roof.  It  has  a  nave,  a  south  aisle  the  whole 
length,  and  a  north  aisle  not  so  long.  Two  pointed 
arches,  resting  on  a  round  pillar,  divides  the  nave  from 
the  aisles.  The  chancel  is  separated  by  a  low  pointed 
arch.  The  length  is  fourteen  yards,  (he  breadth,  at  the 
west  end,  is  eleven.  The  font  is  a  plain  square  basin, 
on  an  octagonal  pillar.  There  are  no  monuments  of 
consequence  in  this  edifice. 

The  small  parish  of  Coulsdon  is  situate  on  the  Coulsdoo* 
chalk  hill  south  of  Croydon,  adjoining  to  that  parish 
on  the  north,  to  Caterham  on  the  south,  to  Sander- 
stead  on  the  east,  and  to  Beddington  and  Chipsted  on 
the  west  The  population  in  1821  amounted  to  five 
hundred  and  sixteen  persons,  and  seventy-one  houses* 
The  land  is  arable,  wood,  and  open  down  for  sheep 
pasture.  The  whole  parish  contains  about  three  thou* 
sand  three  hundred  and  seventy-four  acres,  exclusive  of 
down  land,  five  hundred  and  fifty  acres. 

A  court  roll  of  this  manor  contains  many  interesting  Manor, 
particulars,  some  of  which  are  very  curious.  In  the  13th 
of  Richard  II.  1380,  Richard  Chapelet  brought  an  action 
of  trespass  against  William  Lorkyn,  for  taking  away 
Catharine  his  wife,  with  divers  goods  and  chattels  to  the 
value  of  £10,  to  his  damage  of  100  shillings.  In  another 
action,  damages  were  taxed  at  one  bushel  sprygg,  price 
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300K  iri.  .seven-pence;   in  another^  at  one  bushel  of  oats,  price 
.three-pence. 

Church.  The  benefice  is  a  rectory,  in  the  deanery  of  EvveL 

The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  patron.  In  the  dOth  of 
£dward  I.  1292,  it  vrsa  valued  at  twenty*five  marcs;  it 
is  entered  in  the  king's  books  at  £21.  I6s.  d^d.  The 
church  is  dedicated  to  St  John  the  Evangelist  It  is 
built  with  stone,  and  tiled.  There  is  a  nave  and  a 
chapel,  or  short  aisle,  on  each  side,  each  separated 
from  the  nave  by  two  obtuse  pointed  arches.  At  the 
west  end  is  an  embattled  tower,  whereon  is  placed  a 
small  wooden  spire,  in  which  are  five  bells.  Within  tte 
church,  on  the  left  of  the  north  door,  is  a  piscina.  The 
font  is  a  plain  square  basin;  on  one  side  of  it — *^  Fe- 
liruary  the  24th,  1663."  The  chancel  is  separated  by 
an  obtuse  pointed  arch :  in  it,  in  the  south  wall,  .are  three 
stone  seats  under  three  pointed  arches,  separated  by 
small  round  pillars  standing  clear  from  the  wall;  the 
second  seat  lower  than  the  first,  and  the  third  below  the 
second.  On  the  east  side  of  them  is  a  piscina  under  a 
similar  arch,  supported  by  short  round  pillars.  In  tiie 
south  chapel  is  a  stone  seat  under  an  obtuse  pointed 
arch ;  and  on  the  east  side  of  this  seat  are  two  otlier 
under  niches,  as  in  the  chapel,  one  lower  than  the 
other;  and  east  of  them  is  a  piscina  under  a  like  arch. 
The  pillar  which  separated  the  two  seats  is  broken  off. 
In  the  chancel  window  ^says  Mr.  Aubrey)  are  three 
coronets  in  chief,  and  the  letters  I.  R.  crowded,  which 
is  interpreted  Johannes  Rex,  in  whose  reign,  as  Sir 
William  Dugdale  told  him,  painting. on  glass  came  firsf 
into  England.  In  the  north  window  a  shield  of  arms 
remains ;  on  a  chief  indented,  three  coronets,  or,  (hardly 
distinguishable).  The  crown  and  l.B.  are  not  to  be 
found.    In  the  same  window,  on  a  field  gtdes,iB  an  eag^ 
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displayed  veri,  ower  wbiah  ia.  a  fe$8^  or,  charged  mth  CH AF>  y* 
something,  wJliic^  Mr.  Jk*ay  .^piUd  npt  .dj.8l9U9gHuIu  An 
eagle  duplajeds  chixged  wiJik  a  l0€qp|uBd'9  (f^B,  i»  Mm 
coat  of  Solamaa.  Th^ieast  ^yiadpir  is  yf  t^ce^  lights 
with  four  smatt  (Oniea  a?«r  ih«ip*  Ja  on^i  <>f  ik^  .msmA 
ones  is  a  ^gure^kcueeliag  on  a  cusbiqn,  Y^iic^h  lies  Qn  a 
chequftxed  payvnentji  a  golden  crown  on  bis  Wad*.  In 
another  ia  a  figjAre  kneeling  on  a  qbequefed;pay«iQientjt 
with  a  ruff  round  his  neck.  There,  are  two  wiadows  on 
the  south  aide  of  the  chancelt  and  tmo  ofi  the  northj^ 
within  obtuse  pointed  arche9» .  supported  by  slender 
round  pillars.  There  are  two  or  more  of  the  sad(e. 
arches  in  the  ehancelji  the  middle  pilbr  on  each  aide 
reaching  half  way  down  the  waH»  and  sharpened  off  to 
a  point. 

The  Domesday  survey  mentions  a  church  atWater«  Waterdon 
douj  in  this  parish^  distinct  from  that  of  Colesdone.  In 
a  record  of  the  13th  of  Edward  III.  John  de  CaUesfield 
is  described  as  parson  qf  the  phurcbiof  Watlington.  Na 
institutions  are  foufid  in  tlie  bishop's  registers.  The 
presentations  to  the  church  of  Colesdon  have  sometimes 
been  ''  cum  capelli  Whatingdon."  Tins  chapel  escaped 
the  first  scramble  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. ;  but  in  the 
2d  of  Edward  VI.  was  granted,  with  other  chapels,  to 
Henry  Polstod. .  The  church  of  Colesdon  was  included 
io  the  grant,  but  he  never  had  possession  of  it.  the 

next  year,  William  Worde  was  said  to  hold  the  chapel 
in  socage.  It  stood  on  land  now  belonging  to  Mr. 
Robert  Lucas.  Many  years  ago  it  was  converted  into 
a  bam,  and  was  burnt  by  accident  about  the  year  1780, 

The  parish  of  Carshalton  lies  to  the  south  of  Croy-  Carshalton. 
don,  and  is  about  eleven  miles  from  Westminster  bridge. 
It  is  bounded  by  Beddington,  Banstead^  Sutton,  and 
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BOOK  VI.  Micham.  The  arable  land  exceeds  the  pasture  in  the 
proportioa  of  seven  to  one.  The  name  of  this  parish 
was  anciently  written  Aulton^  which  signifies  old  town. 
About  the  reign  of  King  John  it  assumed  the  name  of 
Kersaulton ;  it  was  afterwards  varied  in  the  records  to 
Kersalton^  Carsalton^  Cresalton^  and  Kresalton :  it  has 
now  for  near  two  centuries  been  uniformly  written  Car- 
shalton.  In  1821  there  were  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  persons^  and  three  hundred  and 
seven  houses  in  this  parish. 

WandieJ  The  Wandle  passes  through  the  parish^  and  being  in^ 

creased  by  other  streams  and  several  springs  which  rise 
there,  forms  a  large  pool  of  remarkably  clear  water, 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  village,  which  gives  it  a 
singular,  and  in  the  summer  a  very  pleasing  and  pic- 
turesque appearance.  On  the  banks  of  this  river  are 
established  several  manufactories,  where  an  extensive 
trade  is  carried  on ;  but  their  nature  is  not  such  as  to 
employ  a  great  number  of  hands. 

Manors.  Before  the  Conquest,  there  were  five  manors  in  Car- 

shalton,  which  were  held  of  the  Confessor  by  five  free- 
men, who,  as  the  record  expresses  it,  could  go  were 
they  pleased ;  no  inconsiderable  privilege  in  the  feudal 
times.  Tliey  were  afterwards  united  into  one  manor, 
called  Kersalton,  which  was  held  by  Godfrey  de  Man- 
neville.  About  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  the 
manor  belonged  to  Faramusus  de  Bolonia,  and  was  the 
inheritance  of  his  daughter  Sibella,  who  married  Ingram 
de  Fiennes.  The  manor  continued  in  the  possession  of 
this  family  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.*    In  the 


•  Harleian  MSS.  Brit.  Mus.  No.  318.  f.  15.  The  Fienoes  at  that 
time  held  their  property  in  Carshalton  of  Humphrey  de  Bohan,  earl  of 
Hereford.    William  de  Fiennes  died,  seised  of  twenty  marks,  isMung 
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reigQ  of  Edward  IIL  it  became  the  property  of  the    chap,  i. 
Carews.*    The  manor  now  belongs  to  G.  Taylor^  Esq. 
There  are  also  small  manors,  called  Kymersley,  or 
Kynnersley,  and  Stone  court. 

-  The  manor*house  is  situate  within  a  park,  not  far 
from  the  church,  on  the  right  hand  of  the  road  to  Bed- 
dington. 

The  church,  which  is  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  is  in  church. 
the  diocese  of  Winchester,  and  in  the  deanery  of  Ewell : 
the  benefice  is  now  a  rectory,  having  been  endowed  with 
the  great  tithes  about  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  by  Mr.  Byne,  who  was  then  the  lay  impropri- 
ator :  William  Hollin,  the  first  rector,  was  instituted  in 
1703.  The-  rectory  formerly  belonged  to  Merton 
Abbey,  to  which  it  was  given  by  Faramusus  de  Bolonia, 
in  the  twelfth  century.  After  the  dissolution  of  monas-* 
leries,  it  was  granted  to  William  Goringe  by  Edw.  VI.  ;t 
it  afterwards  belonged  to  the  Fromounds,  and  came  by 
inheritance  to  the  Bynes,  who  intermarried  with  that 
family.  In  1291  the  possessions  of  Merton-abbey  at 
Carshalton,  including  the  rectory,  were  taxed  at 
£12.  6$,  6d. ;  the  vicarage  is  rated  in  the  king's  books 
at  £11.  12f.  6dL   The  present  patron  is  J.  Rose,  Esq. 

The  church  stands  on  a  rising  ground  near  the  centre 
of  the  village;  it  consists  of  a  nave,  two  aisles,  and  a 
chancel :  the  aisles  are  divided  from  the  nave  by  ancient 
pillars  of  rude  workmanship,  and  not  uniform;  their 
capitals  are  ornamented  with  feathers  and  foliage.  The 
aisles  were  raised  about  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  in  order  to  make  galleries,  principally  at  the 

out  of  the  manor  of  Kersalton,  20  Edw.  L    Dagdale's  Baronetage, 
vol.  ii.  p.  iUSL    LysonB, 

•  CI.  47  Edw.  III.  m.  85.  and  CI.  U  Ric.  IL  m.  87. 

f  Fee-fimn  rolls,  Augmentation  Office. 
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goo"^  ▼!>  expense  of  Sir  John  Fettows  and  Sit  WUfiam  Seamn;: 
The  present  churah  appears  to  have  been,  built  origU^ 
nally  of  flints;  the  dancely  the  lower  part  of  Ae  ai«le% 
and  of  the  tower,  bemg  now  ooiaposed  of  those  mar 
terials:  the  aisles  were  raised  with  hidck;  Ibe  toner, 
which  IB  low  and  embattled,  is  siluate  between  the 
chancel  and  nave ;  the  upper  part  of  it  is  built  of  frae*- 
stonei  A  cbuvch  is  nsentioned  in  Dbmeaday..  In  the 
registry  at  Winchester,  is  a  commission,  dated  1384,  fbv 
reconciling  the  church  of  Carsbftlton,  which  had  been 
polkited  by  the  death  of  Thomas  Gruton«* 

The  following  circumstance  leads  one  to  conjectura 
that  the  present  structure  was  erected  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.  Before  the  alterations  above-mentioned 
were  made,  there  were  in  the  windows  of  the  noctii 
aisle  the  arms  of  Burley  and  Samesfiekl,  with  the  order 
of  the  garter;  and  those  of  John  Beaufort,  earl  of 
Somerset,  without  that  distinction.  Simon,  Richard, 
and  John  Burley,  and  Nicholas  Samesfield,  were  elected 
knights  of  the  garter  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II. :  the 
earl  of  Somerset  was  afterwards  of  the  same  order,  bnt 
was  not  elected  till  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  The  archi- 
tecture of  the  chancel  confirms  the  above  conjecture. 
The  columns  which  separate  the  nave  from  the  aisles 
Uppear  to  be  of  a  much  more  remote  age. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle  is  a  massy  monu- 
ment of  marble,  to  the  memory  of  Sir  John  Fellows, 
who  died  July  28,  1724. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  is  a  handsome 
monument,  supported  with  Corinthian  columns  and 
pilasters,  to  the  memory  of  Sir  William  Scawen,  who 
was  three  times  M.P.  for  the  county  of  Surrey ;  he  died 

•  Resist.  John  de  Stratford,  pt.S.  f.  6.  a.- 
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October  1722.     His  effigy  in  white  marble  represents   chap,  f. 
him  in  a  loose  robe  and  flowing  peruke^  reclining  on  his 
right  hand. 

In  the  same  aisle  is  a  monument  of  black  marble, 
supported  by  Ionic  pillars,  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Ed* 
mund  Hoskins,  Knt  serjeant  at  law,  who  died  in  1664. 

Against  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel,  near  the  com- 
munion table,  is  an  altar  tomb  of  Purbeck  marble ;  over 
it  is  fixed  in  the  wall  a  large  slab  of  the  same  materials, 
on  which  are  upright  figures  of  Nicholas  Gaynesford  and 
his  family.  These  figures  have  been  gilded  and  enamel* 
led ;  the  enamel,  in  which  the  drapery  of  the  wife  has 
been  painted,  still  remains,  which  is  a  circumstance  rarely 
to  be  met  with  in  tombs  of  this  kind.  Her  head-dress, 
remarkable  for  its  extraordinary  sixe,  corresponds  with 
other  specimens  of  the  same  date ;  her  robe,  which  has 
close  sleeves,  is  of  red,  edged  with  gold ;  of  the  four 
sons,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  eldest  appears  in 
armour  as  the  esquire,  the  second  is  habited  as. a  priest, 
and  the  third  and  fourth  as  merchants  ;•  Gaynesford 
himself  appears  in  armour,  kneeling  on  one  knee ;  his 
gauntlet  and  sword  are  at  his  feet** 

This  Nicholas  was  of  the  family  of  Gaynesford,  of 
Crowhurst,  in  Surrey.  He  attended  Elizabeth,  the 
queen  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  in  her  procession  fro  n 'the 
Tower  to  Westminster,  previously  to  her  coronation. 

Henry  III.  granted  to  this  parish  a  weekly  market  on 
Tuesday,  and  an  annual  fair  for  three  days,  on  Si. 
Mary's  day,  the  vigil,  and  the  day  foUowing.f 

In  this  vSlage  resided  Dr.  Radclifie,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Rad 
pbysiciaUy  and  noble  benefactor   o  the  University  of 

*  J«y sons'  EnviroDs,  i.  128»  where  there  is  an  ensraving  of  the 
monament. 

t  Cart.  48  Hen  III.  ja.  4. 
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BOOK  vf.  Oxford ;  he  was  no  less  conspicuous  for  his  great  jikill, 
than  for  the  bluntness  of  his  manner,  which  spared  ho 
rank,  however  exalted.  He  gave  great  ofience  by  hia 
rudeness  to  King  William  and  to  the  Princess  of  Den- 
mark ;  the  latter,  when  she  came  to  the  throne,  refused 
to  appoint  him  her  physician :  such,  however,  was  the 
opinion  of  his  skill,  that  he  was  often  called  upon  for 
his  advice,  especially  during  her  last  illness.  The 
doctor  was  then  residing  at  Carshalton,  whence  he  was 
summoned  to  attend  her  majesty;  being  himself  ill  with 
the  gout,  he  refused  to  obey  the  summons,  which  in- 
deed was  irregular,  as  not  coming  from  proper  autho- 
rity. His  refusal,  however,  made  him  so  unpopular, 
that  after  the  queen's  death  he  received  several  threat- 
ening letters,  which  gave  him  so  much  uneasiness,  that 
his  apprehensions  of  the  revenge  of  the  populace  were 
thought  to  have  hastened  his  own  end.  In  a  letter, 
dated  from  Carshalton,  August  3,  1714,  he  mentions 
the  receipt  of  these  letters,  and  declares  his  intention  of 
not  stirring  from  home.  He  died  there  the  first  of 
November  following.*  His  house  at  Carshalton  was 
sold  to  Sir  John  Fellows,  one  of  the  governors  of  the 
South-Sea  Company,  by  whom  it  was  rebuilt ;  at  which 
time,  in  levelling  the  ground  to  make  an  avenue,  many 
bones  were  found.t  The  house  was  afterwards  the 
residence  of  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke. 

Mltchtm.  MiTOHAM,  situat^  on  he  high  road  from  London  to 
Brighton,  is  called  in  Doomsday  book  Michelham; 
that  is,  the  great  dwelling.  In  all  the  early  records,  and 
in  many  of  a  more  recent  date,  it  is  written  Miccham  or 

*  These  anecdotes  of  Dr.  Radcliffe  sre  taken  firom  the  Biograpbla 
BriUnnica,  edit.  1748^ 
t  Aabrey*s  Antiqaities  of  Surrey,  vol.  ii  174 
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Micfaani;  ih6  preaent  mode  of  spelling,  which  is  oiore  ^iuim. 
remote  from  its  etymology,  was  not  universally  aidopted 
before  this  century.  It  is  about  nine  miles  from  West^ 
minster*bridge^  and  is  bounded  by  Streatham  on  flie 
east;  BeddingtoD,  Carsbalton,  and  Croydoo^.on  the 
south;  Mordon  on  the  west;  and  Merton  on  the  nortlk 
In  1821,  the  population  of  tius  parish  amounted  to  four 
thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty *three  persons,  occupying 
seven  hundred  and  fifty-six  bouses.  The  soil  consists 
principally  of  a  rich  black  mould.  Upwards  <  f  three  hua- 
dred  acnes  ate  occupied  by  the  physic  gardeners,  who 
ookivate  lavender,  wormwood,  i  camomile, .  aniseed, .  rhu- 
barb, liquorice^  and  many  other  medicinal  plants,  in 
great  abundance,  particularly  peppermint.  ^*  Forty 
years  sincej"  says  Mr.  Lysons,  who  wrote  about  1790, 
*^  a  few  acres  6nly  were,  employed  in  the  cultivation  of 
medicinal  herbs  in  this  parish*  Perhaps,  there  is  no 
place  whcfre  it  is  now  so  extensive."* 

It  appears  that,  at  ther  time  of  the  Gonqueroi^s  survey,  Manors. 
there  were  two  manors  in  Mitcham,  each  of  which  was  of 
^e  value  of  40^.  One  had  been  held  by  Brictic  of  the 
Confessor,  and  was  then  held  of  the  b]diiq3  of-  Baienx, 
by  the  canons  of  that  convent  The  other  had  been. held 
by  Lemarus  of  King  Edward,  and  was  then  the  pro* 
perty  of  William,  (he  son  of  Aascnlf. 

There  are  now  three  distinct  manors  in  tfaas  pansh ; 
the  BflkaniMr  of  Mitdiam  or  Canon ;  the  manor  of  Bigging 
and  Tamworth ;  and  the  nmnor  of  Ravensbury. 

The  manor  of  Mitcham  or  Canon  belonged  to  the 
priory  of  St.  Mary  Overie,  and  was  granted  at  the  dis- 
solution of  that  monastery  to  Nicholas  Spacl^man.f    In 

**  £nv«  of  Londoli,  i.  850L  ^ 

«  Pat.  36  Hen.  VIII.  pt.  2S.  Sep.  28. 

VOL.  II.  2  U 
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BOOK  VI.   1656^  Ibomas  Hammond^  Bsq.,  sold  k  to  Etobert  Ctm- 
mer,  merohant  of  London  ;*  and  it  is  now  the  property  - 
of  his  descendant^  James  Cranmer^  Esq. 

The  manor  of  Big^ng  and  Tamworth  belonged  to 
Merton  Abbe;,  and  was  granted  1^  Henry  VIII.  after 
the  suppression  of  that  monastery,  to  Robert  Wilford, 
merohant  taylor,  for  the  sum  of  £486.  \U,f  In  1744, 
it  was  purchased  of  flie  derisees  of  Edward  Thnr- 
land,  Esq.,  by  John  Bfanship,  Esq.,  father  of  the  present 
pfoprietor. 

The  earliest  proprietor  of  the  manor  of  Ravensbury 
that  is  known,  is  William  de  Mara,  or  De  laMar,  who 
was  lord  thereof  in  12504  It  afterwaris  bdonged  to 
Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffiilk,  who  sold  it  to  Sir 
NicholasCarew,inthe22dofHenryVIU.for£800.§  On 
the  attainder  of  Sir  Nicholas  it  was  seised  1^  the  crown, 
and  was  granted  upon  lea8e,|j  but  was  afterwards  re* 
stored  to  Sir  Francis  Carew,  by  Queen  Mary,^  and  has. 
descended  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Beddmgton 
estates. 

The  cdebratod  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  had  a  house  and 
considerable  estate  at  Mitcham  in  right  of  his  wife,  who 
was  a  daughter  of  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton,  and  had 
been  maid  of  honour  to  Queen  Elisabeth. 

Sir  Julius  C«sar,  Master  of  tlie  Rolls,  had  also  a 
^bouse  here,  of  irinch  he  became  possessed  by  an  inters 
marriage  with  Mrs.  Dent,  the  widow  ot  a  merchant. 


*  Prom  the  tttfemaUon  of  JaniM  Crasmer,  Esq. 
t  Pst  88  Henry  VIII.  pt  97.  May  19. 
%  Cotton  M8S.  Brit  Mas.  Cloopatra,  c  tU.  f.  8,  IIS. 
I  Cotton  Cart.  Antiq.  Brit.  Mus.  xlL  94. 
g  Pat.  84  Hen.  VIII.  pt  a  Dec.  7. 

t  Grig.  1.  Mar.  p.  8.  Rot  sa    Lord  Treasurer^  Reiiiembiaiiesr*s 
OiBce. 
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wtiose  property  it  wm-    Id  15(18  he  was  honoured  witfi   CMAy>L 
a  visit  from  Queen  Eliaabetb^  of  which  the  following 
account  is  given  in  his  own  words*^ 

"  Tuesday,  Sept  12tb,  the  queen  visited  my  house 
at  Mitchamj  and  supped  and  lodged  thare^  and  dined 
there  tbe  next  day.  I  presented  her  with  a  gown  of  cloth 
of  silver  richly  embroidered ;  a  black  net-woric  mantle 
embroidered  with  pure  gold ;  a  ta£feta  hat,  white,  with 
several  flowers,  and  a  jewel  of  gold  set  therein  with  rubies 
and  diamonds*  Her  majesty  removed  from  my  house 
after  dinner,  the  ISth  of  September,  to  Nonsuob,  with  ex- 
eeeding  good  contentment ;  which  entertainment  of  her 
majesty,  with  the  former  disApp<Hntment,t  amounted  to 
£700  sterlmg,  beside  mine  own  provisions  and  what  was 
sent  unto  me  by  my  friends." 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Donne,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's^  r^ 
sided  for  s<mie  time  at  Mitcham.;]: 

The  church  of  Mitcham  is  in  the  diocese  of  Win-  dnnsh. 
Chester  and  the  deanery  of  EwelL  The  benefice  is  a 
vicarage.  The  rectory  belonged  to  the  monastery  of 
St  Mary  Overie,  and  has  undergone  the  same  aliena- 
tions as  the  manor  of  Canon,  being  now  impropriated 
to  James  Cranmer,  Esq.  who  is  patron  of  the  vicarage. 
The  rectory  was  taxed  in  1291  at  twenty  marks.  The 
profits  of  the  vicarage  have  been  lately  much  improved 
by  the  increase  of  the  physic  gardens,  the  tithes  of 
which  form  a  principal  part  of  its  revenues.  It  was 
taxed  in  1291  at  eight  marks.    In  the  king's  books  it  is 

« 

•  MS.  of  air  Julliu  Ctear't  Brit  Mm.  No.  4160.  Aseough's  Cftt. 

t  Id  a  letter  from  Rowland  White  to  Sir  Robert  Sidney,  dated 
Sept.  SO,  1506,  tlie  qoeen's  intention  to  visit  Miteham  la  mentioned,  at 
trhieh  time  probably  the  dliappointment  here  alloded  to  happened. 
Sidney  State  Papers,  vol.  U.  p.  5. 

X  Blogrif  h.  Brit  and  England  •  Worthies. 
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BOOKVh   reckoned  amongst  the  discharged  li^ngs,  and  is  rated 
at  £10.  Os.  lOdL    The  present  patron  is  Mrs.  Simpson* 

The  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  P^ter  and  St  PauL 
The  former  edifice  was  built  principally  of  flints^  and 
consisted  of  a  nave^  two  aisles,  and  a  chancel ;  at  the 
east  end  of  the  south  aisle  was  a  square  embattled 
idwer  with  a  turret  The  nave  was  separated  from  the 
aisles  h^  octagonal  pillars,  and  pointed  arches.*  Tliis 
church  receiTed  considerable  damage  by  lightning  in 
ihe  year  1637,  at  which  time  thirteen  churches  in  this 
<)ounty  ara  said  to  have  experienced  the  same  fate.f 

The  old  cbufcb  continued  for  some  years,  until,  from 
<&e  increase  of  the  population,  it  was  thought  adrisaUe 
to  build  a  new  church.  An  Act  of  Parliament  was  pro- 
cured about  ten  years  ago,  by  which  a  considerable  sum 
was  raised  for  building  a  new  church. 

It   is    a  large    structure,    erected   in    the   pointed 
.i'j' '    '   «tyle  of  architecture,  but  not  in  the  most  correct  taste. 
The  architect  was  G.  Smith,  Esq.    In  the  plan,  it  con- 
sists of  a  nave  and  side  aisles,  chancel,   and  north 
aisle,  and  a  tower  on  the  south  side  of  it    In  the 
western  front,  the  aisles  extend  farther  than  the  body, 
•and  have  a  singular  appearance.  They  have  buttresses, 
and  the  centre  or  principal  portion  rises  to  an  apex,  and 
■has  three  pinnacles.     Beneath  the  great  window,  is  a 
'recess  formed  by  a  large  pointed  arch,  in  which  is  a 
Doonitment  vrith  boys,  and  a  basso  relievo  bust  of  the 
'deceased  and  his  lady.     Beneath  is  an  inscription  to 
Sir  Ambrose  Crowley,  alderman  of  London,  (celebrated 
in  the  Tatler  under  the  name  of  Humphrey  Grreenhat) 
who  died  in  1722. 

The  south  side  of  the  nave  is  made  into  five  divisions 

•  Lysons. 

t  Aubrey's  AntiquUies  of  Surrey,  toI.  ii.  p.  \4j^. 
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by  buttresses  j  in  the  westernmost  is  a  doorway^  and  in  CHAP*  l« 
the  remainder  are  windows  of  three  h'ghts,  with  a  tran- 
som and  neat  tracery  in  the  sweep  of  the  arch.  The 
clerestory  of  the  nave  has  four  small  windows  of  two 
lights,  with  dnquefoil  heads.  The  tower  is  situate  at  the 
east  end  of  the  south  aisle  of  the  nave ;  it  is  in  fdur 
stories,  with  octagonal  buttresses,  terminating  in  crock- 
eted  pinnacles,  with  large  finials.  The  finish  is  a  pierced 
battlement  .The  south  side  of  the  chanoel  is  almost 
entirely  concealed  by  a  large  vestry,  which  has  a  pointed 
door,  and  windows  similar  to  those  of  the  nave.  The 
east  end  of  the  chancel  rises  to  an  apex,  and  has 
crocketed  pinnacles  at  each  side,  and  in  the  c^re. 
The  principal  window  is  pointed,  of  five  lights^  with  a 
transom  and  perpendicular  tracery  in  the  sweep  of  the 
arch.  There  are  also  pointed  windows  in  the  aisles^ 
The  north  side  of  the  church  is  similar  to  the  south, 
with  the  exception  of  the  tower,  in  place  of  which  is 
pointed  windows. 

The  interior  is  very  neat ;  the  nave  is  divided  from  Interior, 
the  aisles  by  four  pointed  arches  resting  on  columns, 
formed  of  a  union  of  numerous  cylinders,  with  plain 
capitals ;  three ^of  the  cylinders  rise  to  the  roof,  which 
is  groined  and  adorned  with  bosses  of  foliage.  Round 
three  sides  of  this  part  of  the  church  is  a  neat  gallery. 
The  chancel  is  divided  from  the  nave  by  a  narrow 
pointed  arch.  There  are  aisles  on  the  south|  broken  by 
the  tower,  and  on  the  north  side  is  a  gallery. 

The  altar<-piece  is  neat,  consisting  of  four  pointed 
panels,  with  the  decalogue,  &c. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  is  the  font,  a  square 
basin  supported  by  four  small  piUars.  The  pulpit,  situ* 
ated  in  the  centre  of  the  nave,  (with  the  dei^,)  is  hexa- 
gonalj  and  very  neat 
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BOOK  vi.      On  Uie  norih  tide  of  the  chuicel  it  the  foUowing 
iiiBcriptien : 

*'  Id  token  of  reipeet,  gratftade  and  aflieelion  to  one  of  the  aoet 
excellent  of  mothers,  Mrs.  Hester  Mnrin  Cranmer,  late  patroness  of 
this  viearage  ehureh  of  Blitehan,  who  died  the  17th  of  January,  1S19, 
and  with  whom  the  rebnildinf  of  this  sacred  edifice  originated, 
this  stone  was  laid  on  the  97th  of -Angnst,  1819,  by  the  present  pro- 
prietor, the  Rot.  Richard  Cranmer,  IX.B.  George  Smith,  architect. 
John  Chart,  builder. 

The  boundary  of  this  chancel  extends  tUrty-foar  feet  soTsn  Inches 
westward,  from  the  eentre  of  this  stone. 

J.  Moore,  Esq.  is  the  proprietor  of  the  north  chanceL 
There  are  several  montttnents  in  this  church.  In  the 
north  aisle  is  an  elegant  tablet  to  G.  Tate,  Esq.  who 
died  May  15, 1822,  aged  seventy-seven.  Nearly  adjoin- 
ing is  a  monument  by  Westmacott,  representing  a 
female  with  a  cup,  to  Mrs.  Elisabeth  Tate,  who  died 
July  6,  1821,  aged  eighty-four.  There  are  several 
memorials  of  this  family  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  church. 
At  the  west  end  is  an  elegant  tablet  with  an  urn,  and 
basso  relievo  bust  of  the  deceased,  J.  Hyde,  Esq.  who 
died  Jan.  11,  1810,  aged  seventy.  On  the  north  side 
of  the  entrance  to  the  chancel,  is  a  marble  slab,  to  the 
Rev.  S.  D.  Myers,  A.  M.  forty-five  years  vicar,  who 
died  September  17,  1824,  aged  seventy-three. 

In  the  parish  register  are  the  two  following  curious 
entries : 

"  Anne  the  daughter  of  George  Washford,  who  had 
twenty-four  fingers  and  toes,  baptised  Oct  19,  1690." 

"  Widow  Durant,  aged  one  hundred  and  three  years, 

buried  Sep.  23,  1711.** 

MmmI.  The  inhabitants  of  Mitcham  support  a  Sunday-school 

by  voluntary  contributions,  upon  an  extensive  plan.    A 

schooUhouse  was  built  for  that  purpose  in  the  year  1788. 

Orovs.  Mitcham  Grove,  a  pleasant  villa  on  the  north  side  of 
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tfie  road  to  Sutton,  was  a  few  years  since  the  property  chap>  l 
and  residence  of  Lord  Loughborough,  by  wbpm  it  was 
sold  to  Henry  Hoare,  B«q«    It  is  now  the  property  and 
residence  of  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart 

In  this  parish  are  some  snuff-mills,  and  munufiietories 
for  printing  calicoes. 

A  large  workhouse  was  built  in  the  year  1783  on  the  l^oifc. 
side  of  Mitcham  Conunon,  at  the  expense  of  £1^200.      ^"^ 
The  average  number  of  the  poor  placed  there  is  about 
seventy. 

A  Wesleyan  chapel  was  erected  here  about  1789,  ClmpelSi, 
and  one  for  the  Independents  was  built  about  ten  years 
ago. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  Green  is  a  neat  row  of  Aims 
alms-houses,  erected  at  the  expense  of  Miss  Tate,  in  ^^"^^ 
18S9.  The  houses  are  built  in  the  style  prevalent  in 
fhe  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  were  erected 
at  a  considerable  expense.  It  was  endowed  by  the 
foundress  for  twelve  poor  widows,  or  unmarried  women 
of  respectable  character,  and  members  of  the  chureh  of 
England.  It  is  necessary  that  the  women  shall  have  a 
legal  settlement  at  Mitcham,  and  they  should  have  re- 
sided there  five  years,  be  iifty  years  old  or  upwards, 
and  not  have  received  parochial  relief  within  five  years 
of  their  admission.  There  is  no  allowance  for  fuel,  nor 
any  beyond  three  shillings  per  week.  The  present 
trustees  are  the  vicar,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Maplelon ;  Sir 
J.  W.  Lubbock,  Bart ;  6.  M.  Hoare,  Esq. ;  and  W. 
Simpson,  Esq. 

There  is  an  ancient  house  in  this  parish^  formerly  the 
property  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Chandler,  widow  of  Greorge 
Chandler,  EUq.  in  which  are  the  remains  of  a  chapel. 
The  proprietors  of  this  house,  which  is  held  under  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Canterbury,  claim  a  right  to  the 
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BOOK  VI»  Qortii  aisle  of  tbe  churchy  in  support  of  which  it  appeacs 
tiiat  the  family  of  Illyngworth^  who  were  buried  in  thai 
akle  in  the  sixteenth  century^  held  a  house  and  l^nda 
under  the  church  of  Canterbury,  temp.  Edw.  lY.*  It 
ia  probable  that  it  was  at  an  earlier  period  tbe  property 
of  Henry  Strete,  who  had  a  licence  for  an  oratory  in  hia 
*  house  at  Mitcham,  in  the  year  134&f 

Mordon.  The  pleasing  village  of  Mordon  is  situate  ten  miles 
from  Westminster  bridge,  on  the  road  to  Epsom.  The 
parish  is  bounded  by  Mitcham  on  the  east^  Carshalton 
and  Sutton  on  tbe  south,  Cheam  and  Maldon  on  the 
west,  and  M erton  on  the  north.  The  name  of  this  place 
has  .been  invariably  written  Mbrdune,  Mordone,  or  Mor- 
don^  alluding  to  its  situation,  mar  and  dune  both  signi- 
fying a  hiU.j:  In  1821,  there  were  six  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  persons^  and  ninety-eight  houses  in  this 
parish. 

The  manor  belonged  to  the  abbey  of  Westminster 
before  the  conquest,  being  confirmed  by  Edward  the 
Confessor's  charter.§  Upon  the  suppression  of  that 
monastery,  it  was  granted  to  Lionel  Ducket  and  Edward 
Whitchurch,  and  was  soon  afterwards,  by  the  latter, 
alienated  to  Richard  Qarth,  Esq.||  whose  family  have 
enjoyed  it  ever  since* 

Isabella  de  Caron  had  cansidetable  property  in  Mor- 
don in  the  rmgn  of  King  John,  for  which  she  had  a 
charter  of  free  warren«^ 

The  rectory  of  Morden,  which  was  appropriated  to 

•  Esch.  16  Edw.  IV.  No.  88. 

-f  Regist.  Winton.  W.  de  Edindon,  pt.  2,  f.  »,  b,  Lysoos. 

X  LysoDt*  EfiTirons,  i.  861. 

^  Dugdale*8  MonasU  Ang.  ¥ol.  L  p.  61. 

y  Pat.  I  Mar.  pt.  13,  March  1. 

%  Cart,  ft  Lib.  Rot.  5  Job.  m.  4. 
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Westminster  Abbey^  was  granted  with  the  manor,  rfter   13HAP.  h- 

the  suppression  of  monastic  foundations.     la  1291  it 

was  taxed  at  eighteen  marks.    The  vicaraige  was  en<* 

dowed,  ID   1336,  with  a  house,  garden,  and  thirteen 

acres  of  arable  land.    It  is  valued  in  the  Liber  reg»« 

at  £7.  12i.  Ud.  and  is  in  the  patronage  of  C.  Peers> 

Esq. 

The  churchy  dedicated  to  St  Lawrence^  i9  built  of  Chureb. 
brick,  and  consists  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  which  are  of 
the  same  height,  and  separated  only  by  a  raised  step  in 
the  floor.  At  the  west  end  is  a  low  tower.  The  present 
church  was  erected  about  the  year  1636.  The  windows^ 
which  are  of  stone,  and  of  pointed  architecture,  appear 
to  have  belonged  to  the  old  church.  The  font  nearly 
resembles  that  at  Mitcham,  but  the  workmanship  is  not* 
so  rich.  In  the  east  window  are  the  ten  commandments, 
painted  on  glass,  with  the  figures  of  Moses  and  Aaron, 
and  some  mutilated  pieces  of  scripture  history. 

Sandersted  is  a  parish  three  miles  south  east  of  s&ndersted 
Croydon,  to  which  and  Addington  it .  adjoins  on  the 
north,  to  Warlingham  on  the  south,  to  Addington  on  the 
east,  and  to  Coulsdon  on  the  west  The  soil  is  chalk, 
on  the  southern  part  covered  with  gravel.  In  1821,  there 
were  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  persons,  and  thirty- 
three  houses  here. 

Sandersted  court,  which  was  the  property  of  the  Court, 
abbey  of  Hyde,  at  Winchester,  was  granted,  on  the 
dissolution,  to  Sir  John  Gresham,  whose  family  do  not 
appear  to  have  resided  here ;  but  it  was  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Owusted,  who  purchased  it  of  them ;  and  on 
on  his  death,  in  1600,  it  became  that  of  Mr.  Atwood, 
who  succeeded  him,  and  it  continued  in  that  name  till 
1759,  when  it  was  devised  by  John  Atwood,  Esq.  to  his 

VOL.  IL  2  X 
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BOOKVh  nephew^  Thomas  Wigzell^  whose  nephew,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Wigzell,  died  possessed  of  it  in  1805.  Th^Q 
is  a  park  aic^oiidng  it 

There  was  a  good  house>  called  the  Place-house, 
wfaieh  was  lK>iight.  of  Sir  John  Stonehduse  by  die  Wig* 
aetls,  and  pulled  down,  and  the  ground  laid  into  their 
park. 
Parley .  Purley,  OT  Pfriby,  is  an  estate  in  this  parish,  on  which 

diere  was  formerly  a  capital  mansion-house,  now  pulled 
down,  or  reduced  to  a  farm-house*  It  was  the  residence 
of  a  family  who  took  their  nnmd  from  it  By  a  deed 
without  date,  John,  abbot  of  St  Peter  de  Hide  and  the 
,  convent,  granted  to  William  de  Pirelea,  son  of  Osbert 

de  Pirelea,  the   moiety   of  a  wood   called  Nithed,  in 
their  manor  of  Sandersted. 
Charch.  The  benefice  is  a  rectory,  valued  in  die  liber  regis  at 

£7.    Pataron,  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Wigzell. 

The  church  is  built  with  flints,  having  a  sl^ider  tower 
at  the  west  end,  in  which  are  two  bells :  it  is  finished 
with  a  spire,  shingled.  There  is  a  south  porch,  in  each 
side  of  which  is  a  small  window.  The  church  consists 
of  a  nave  and  chancel,  is  wainscoted,  and  has  lancet 
windows :  in  the  east  window  is  the  trinol  symbol  of 
the  Trinity. 

On  the  south  wall  is  a  monument  of  white  marble ; 
under  an  arch  is  a  man  in  armour,  kneeling  before  a 
desk,  whereon  is  laid  a  book,  and  under  him  is  this 
inscription : 

**  Here  lieth  buried  the  bodie  of  John  Owngted,  Eiquyer*  mtvmuX 
to  the  most  excellent  prlncssa  end  oar  dread  sovertigne  Quoeoe  EUs*- 
beth,  and  aerjant  of  her  Ma****  cariagef  by  y"  space  of  40  yeies*  He 
died  in  y*  66  yere  of  his  age,  on  the  9th  of  Aagust,  1600.** 

Sotton.  Sutton  is  situate  upon  the  road  to  Reigate,  about 

eleven  miles  from  Westminster  bridge.    The  parish  is 
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bdunded  towards  the  east  by  Carshalton ;  towards  the  chap.  t. 
north  by  Mordon ;  towards  the  west,  by  Cheam ;  and  to 
the  souths  by  Banstead.  The  name  of  Sutton^  i.  e.  South* 
town^  is  common  to  many  places  in  all  parts  of  Eng- 
land. The  downs,  whidi  are  extensive,  adjoin  those  of 
Banstead^  and  are  graced  by  sheep.  The  mutton  is 
noted  for  its  small  sise  and  fine  flavour.  The  inhabit- 
ants have  a  right  of  turning  out  their  cattle  upon  Sutton 
and  BonhiU  commons  in  this  pairish,  during  a  oertain 
part  of  the  year.  In  1821,  ikere  were  nine  hundred 
and  eleven  persons,  ana  one  hundred  and  seventy-six 
houses  in  this  pari^. 

The  manor  belonged  formerly  to  Chertsey  Abbey.  In  Muor. 
Domesday-book  it  is  said  to  contain  fifteen  plonghlands, 
and  to  have  been  valued  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Confessor  at  £20,  and  at  the  time  of  the  survey  at  £15. 
On  the  suppression  of  monasteries  it  was  granted  to 
Bir  Nicholas  Carew.*  Having  been  forfeited  by  his 
aittainder,  it  reverted  to  the  crown,  but  was  restored  to 
Ins  son  by  Queen  Mary.f  It  afterwards  came  into  the 
Darcy  family,  having  been  bequeathed,  probably  by  Sir 
FVaneis  Carew,  to  the  issue  of  his  brother-in-law. 
Sir  Arthur  Darcy.  It  is  now  in  the  possession  a( 
T.  Hatch  Esq. 

Sutton  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Winchester,  and  Clnreb. 
IB  the  deanery  of  EwelL  The  advowson,  which  has 
been  generally  annexed  to  the  manor,  is  now  vested  in 
Miss  Watson.  In  1291,  it  was  taxed  at  twenty  marks ; 
in  the  Liber  regis  it  is  valued  at  £16.  I8s.  id.  per 
annum. 

The  record  of  Domesday  notices  two  churches  in  this 

•  Pat.  99  Henry  VIII.  pt.  2.  Jane  86. 

t  Terrier  of  Lands  in  Surrey,  Brit.  Mas.  No.  4705,  Ayseongfa*s 
CtA. 
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BOOK  vr.  parish:  there  is  now  one  only,  whidbi  is  a  small  struc- 
tare,  dedicated  to  St  Nicholas,  consisting  of  a  nave  and 
chancel.  At  the  west  end  was  a  wooden  tower,  whidi 
was  taken  down  and  rebuilt  of  brick  many  years  ago. 
About  five  years  since  it  was  well  and  carefully  re- 
paired. 

On  the  outside  of  a  north  window  of  the  nave  is  the 
following  mutilated  inscription  cut  in  stone :  +  VBi  • 
FUR  WILL .  EM  FOUL  •  .  ALICXE  MAT :  ii^Li  .  s.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  a  mixture  of  French  and.  Latin,  and  may 
be  rendered  "  Pray  for  William  Foul  and  AUce  his 
mother."  They  probably  were  considerable  benefactors 
towards  the  re-building  of  the  church. 

Monument.  On  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  is  a  monument  to 
the  memory  of  Dorothy,  daughter  of  Sir  Richard 
Mason,  and  wife  of  Sir  William  Brownlow,  who  died 
in  1700 ;  and  on  the  south  wall  is  a  handsome  monu- 
ment of  white  marble  to  the  memory  of  William,  Earl 
Talbot,  son  of  the  lord  chancellor,  and  high  steward  of 
his  Majesty's  household,  who  died  in  1782,  and  was 
interred  at  this  place  in  the  same  vault  with  his  mother* 
On  the  north  wall  is  a  tablet  with  the  foUowing  in- 
Bcription : — 

.  ^*  In  memory  of  Issac  Littlebury,  whose  liberal  education,  travels 
abroad,  skill  in  diyers  languages,  knowledge  of  history  and  eonTer- 
sation  with  eminent  men,  rendered  him  a  lorer  of  pnUle  Uberty  and 
good  order,  which  he  endeaToured  to  promote  by  publishing  several 
eminent  books.  He  was,  through  the  course  of  his  lifb,  just,  open, 
modest,  generous,  mild,  beneficent,  frugal.  He  died  the  SOth  of  April 
1710,  in  his  fifty-third  year/' 

Isaac  Littlebury  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Littlebury,  the  famous  bookseller  in  Little 
Britain,  eminent  for  his  skill  in  languages.  He  is  best 
known  as  the  translator  of  Herodotus. 
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WooDMANSTERN  is   a  soiall  parish,  situate   on  high     chap.  I. 
ground,*  and  distant  five  miles  south-west  of  Croydon.  Woodmaxi- 
It  adjoins  to  Carshalton  on  the  east  and  north,  Bansted  ^^^^ 
on  the  west,  and  Chipstead  on  the  south.     The  manor 
is  the  property  of  J.  Windham,  Esq. 

The  benefice  is  a  rectory,  in  the  deanery  of  Ewell ;  Church, 
it  is  valued  in  the  valor  of  Edward  I.  at  thirteen  marks 
in  the  king's  hooks  at  £1 1.  7«.  6d.  The  patronage  is 
in  the  lord  chancellor.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St 
Peter,  consists  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  with  a  small 
tower  at  the  west  end.  The  interior  is  very  neat,  and 
in  some  of  the  windows  is  the  vestige  of  good  stained 
glass,  principally  shields  of  arms.  In  the  east  window 
is  a  full-length  figure  of  St  Peter,  given  to  the  parish 
by  Mr.  Windham. 

*  Colonel  Mudge,  in  the  Trigonometrical  Survey  of  England,  says 
this  is  the  highest  ground  in  the  connty,  except  Leith  hiU. 
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CHAPTER   if. 

SUJKWT  or  TPB  9UVBBKD  OF  KI|rG0TQir. 

BOOK  VI.  This  hundred  is  bounded  on  the  ea^t  by  Brixton,  on  the 

Hundred  of  south  by  Elmbridge,  on  the  Qorth  by  the  Thames,  which 

divides  it  from  Middlenex^  and  on  the  west  by  the  same 

river  and  the  hundred  of  Ehnbridge.    It  contains  the 

following  parishes : 

KING8TON-DPON-THAHB8,  PBTS^SHAM, 

I«ONG    DITTON,  RtCElMOND, 

THAMB8    DITTON. 

The  jurisdiction  of  this  hundred  was  granted  by  a 
charter  of  Edward  IV.,  in  1481,  to  the  corporation  of 
Kingston,  to  whom  it  was  confirmed  by  a  farther  grant 
of  Charles  L,  in  1638. 

Kingston.'  The  parish  and  market  town  of  Eingston-upon-Thames 
is  about  eleven  miles  from  Westminster  bridge,  and  gives 
name  to  the  hundred  in  which  it  lies.  It  is  so  called  to 
distinguish  it  firom  Kingston  on  the  Humber,  or  Hull, 
in  Yorkshire,  and  other  parishes  of  the  same  name.  Its 
etymology  is  too  well  known  to  need  much  comment 
Lambarde  says,  that  it  has  a  claim  to  the  title  of  regia 
viOa,  (that  is,  the  royal  or  king's  town,)  ''bothe  for 
that  it  had  been  some  house  for  the  princes,  and  also 
bycause  dyvers  kinges  had  been  anoynted  theare."*  Some 
writersf  assert  that  its  ancient  name  was  MorefonL 

*  TopographicAl  Dictionary,  p.  164. 
t  Aubrey,  in  his  Antiquities  of  Surrey. 
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The  parisli  is  of  oonsideD^bb  extent^  and  is  bounded  chap.  it. 
by  PetershAm^  Richmond^  Putney^  Mortlake>  Wimble-  Extent 
don^  Merlon,  Maiden,  Cbesinglon,  and  Long  Ditton. 
The  population  of  this  town,  in.  1881^  was  fouir  thou«- 
sand  nine  hundred  and  eight,  and  the  number  of  houses 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-eight.^ 

Whatever  credit  may  be  given  to  the  cotijeotures  of  Hiitorte 
Gale,  Horsley,  and  other  antiquaries,  req)ecting  the 
age  of  this  town,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Rod- 
mans, during  some  period  of  their  residence  ia  Britain^ 
had  a  considerable  station  here«  On  the  neighbouring 
hills  about  Comb  have  been  dug  up  many  cdins  of  thd 
emperors,  particularly  of  Dioclesian,  the  Maximinians^ 
Maximus,  and  Constantine  the  Great ;  al^,  as  Leland 
raforms  us,  ''  divers  coynes  of  brasse,  sylver,  and  gold* 
with  Romaine  inscriptions,  and  paintid  yerthen  pottes 
or  tfles;  and  yn  one,  in  Cardinal  Wolsejr's  tym^,  was 
found  much  Romayne  mony  of  sylver,  and  masses  to 
bete  into  plates  to  coyne,  and  chaynes  of  sylvep/*f  East- 
ward of  this  place,  on  a  gravelly  hill  near  the  road,  was 
a  burial  place  of  the  Romans,  where  are  often  found 
urns  and  pieces  of  urns,  which  lie  about  two  feet  deep 
in  the  earth.  One,  in  particular,  was  discovered  about 
the  year  1670,  of  a  kind  of  amber  colour,  filled  up  halt 
way  with  black  ashes,  and  at  the  bottom  something  like 
coarse  hair,  as  if  laid  there  before.  Some  persons  dig 
ging  here  in  October,  1722,  also  found  a  great  number 
of  urns  and  Roman  antiquities.  The  Roman  town  itself 
seems  to  have  stood  on  this  spot;  for  Leland,  speaking 

*  The  entire  popalation  of  the  parifh  wm  eix  thounnd  and  ninety- 
one;  the  hamlet  of  Ham,  with  Hatch,  liaiing  nine  hundred  and 
•izty  one  penons,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  houses,  and  tliat 
of  Hook  two  hundred  and  twenty^two  persons,  and  fifty-one  bouses. 

t  Leland*s  Ittn.  f  i.  25. 
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^^^  ^^'  of  the  old  'monumeots  of  the  town  of  Kingston  disco- 
vered hereaboats^  tells  us^  that  besides  the  coins  of 
their  emperors  already  mentioned,  '^yn  the  declyving 
down  from  Comb  Park  ti)ward  the  galoys,  yn  ploughing 
and  digging,  have  very  often  beene  founde  fundaiions  of 
wauHes  of  houses." 

In  later  times,  that  is,  after  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons, 
this  place,  as  we  are  informed  by  Camden,  apparently 
upon  the  authority  of  Matthew  Paris,  was  called  More- 
ford,  which  signifies  the  great  ford,  being  situate  on  a 
level  where  it  was  much  exposed  to  inundations ;  and 
he  adds,  that  *^  out  of  this,  which  was  the  first  Saxon 
town  here,  hath  arisen  the  present"  Leland  also  men- 
tions it  as  a  tradition  among  the  inhabitants  in  his  time, 
that  "  the  bridge  where  the  commune  passage  was  over 
the  Tamise  at  olde  Kingston^  (that  is,  the  first  Saxon 
town  above  mentioned,)  was  lower  on  the  ryver  then  i . 
is  now:  and  when  men  began  the  new  town,  yn  the 
Saxon  tymes  also,  they  toke  from  the  very  $live  of  Comb 
Parke  side,  (where  the  Roman  town  or  work  had  been,) 
to  build  on  the  Tamise  side,  and  sette  a  new  bridge  hard 
by  the  same."* 

Kingston  has  been  the  theatre  of  several  remarkable 
events.  In  838,  being  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  Egbert, 
a  general  council  was  held  at  this  place,  at  which  were 
present  the  king  himself,  Ethelwulph,  bis  son,  Ceolnoth, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with  others  of  the  prelates 
and  nobility  of  the  realm ;  and  here,  as  our  ancient 
chronicles  testify,  was  a  royal  residence  or  a  de- 
mesne. 

Kingston  was  made  choice  of  as  the  place  of  corona- 
tion, by  many  of  the  Saxon  monarchy.  *^  The  tounisch 
men,"  says  Leland,  *^have  certen  knowledge  of  a  few 

*  Lelaud'g  Itin.  vi.  25. 
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kinges  crounid  there  afore  the  eonqueste."^  Mr.  Lysom  chap.  A 
gives  the  follo«ring  list  of  them^  on  Aq  authority  of  our 
ancient  historians :— Edward  the  elder^  ci'owned  A.D. 
900 ;  his  son  Athelstan,  in  the  year  925 ;  Edmund^  in 
940 ;  Bldred^  or  Edred^  (who  is  said  to  have  assumed 
the  title  of  king  of  Great  Britain  J  in  946 ;  Edwy,  or 
Edwin,  in  955;  Edward  the  Martyr,  in  975;  and 
Etheired,  in  978;  Edgar,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne 
in  959,  is  said  to  have  been  crowned  either  at  Kingston 
or  at  3ath.  Edward  the  elder,  Edmund,  and  Edgar,  ' 
are  not  mentioned  by  Aubrey,  amongst  the  figures  of 
the  Saxon  kings  which  formerly  existed  in  St.  Mary's 
chapeL  In  the  inscriptions  over  these  figures,  some  of 
the  kings  were  said  to  have  been  crowned  in  the  market 
place,  and  others  in  the  chapel ;  but  no  mention  of  the 
particular  spot  occurs  in  any  of  the  old  chronicles  above 
quoted.'f' 

It  is  related  by  Hemingford,^  that  when  King  Henry 
III.  had  disposessesd  the  barons  of  the  towns  of  North- 
ampton and  Nottingham,  in  the  beginning  of  April, 
1264,  and  been  informed,  on  his  way  to  London,  that 
the  earls  of  Leicester  and  Gloucester,  at  the  head  of 
die  citizens,  were  on  their  march  to  oppose  him,  he 
prudently  declined  to  meet  them ;  and  turning  aside  to 
Kingston,  possessed  himself  of  the  castle  there  belong-* 
iog  to  the  earl  of  Gloucester.  This  account  is  retailed 
by  Lambarde,  and  on  these  authorities  Camden  also 
has  asserted,  that  this  place  ^^  was  once  famous  for  the 
castle  of  the  Clares,  earls  of  Gloucester.  But  as  the 
family  of  Clare  had  no  possessions  in  this  place,  upon 
or  for  the  defence  of  which  they  could  be  supposed  to 

•  Leland's  Itin.  vol.  vi.  p.  18. 
t  Edt.  of  London,  irol.  i.  p.  216. 
X  ilih't.  Ang.  Scrip.  Qainqae,  p.  662. 
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BOOK  vi.  have  erected  a  castle,  so  neither  are  there  any  vestigea 
of  such  a  structure.  It  is  not  improbable,  indeed,  that 
the  earl  of  Clare  and  Gloucester,  a  principal  leader  of 
the  insurgents  in  these  parts,  having  made  himself  master 
of  the  passage  of  the  river  at  this  place,  erected  for  its 
security  a  temporary  fort,  which  the  historians  of  the 
times  dignified  with  the  name  of  a  castle.* 

In  1472,  the  Bastard  Faulconbridge,  with  an  anny 
of  17,000  men,  went  to  Kingston  in  pursuit  of  Edward 
'  IV.,  but  finding  the  bridge  there  broken  down,  he  retired 
with  his  army  into  St.  George's  fields,  f 

On  February  6,  1553-4,  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  having 
lain  three  days  before  London  bridge,  without  beiQg 
able  to  force  a  passage,  marched  to  Kingston ;  on  which 
occasion  a  great  part  of  the  bridge  was  broken  down, 
and  two  hundred  men  posted  on  the  opposite  bank  to 
defend  the  passage ;  but  who,  on  the  sight  of  two  pieoes 
of  ordnance,  marched  off;  and  Sir  Thomas,  having 
repaired  the  bridge  with  planks  and  ladders,  continued 
his  route  on  that  side  of  the  water  to  the  metropolis. 

The  following  historical  note  occurs  in  the  parish 
register:  ^'October  9,  1570. — Sunday  at  nyght,  arose  ft 
great  winde  and  rayne,  that  the  Temps  rose  so  hye  that 
they  myght  row  botts  owte  of  the  Temps,  a  great  waye 
into  the  markette  place,  and  upon  a  sodayne.'' 
Civil  wars.  During  the  civil  wars  of  the  seventeenth  century^ 
Kingston  was  a  place  of  considerable  consequence; 
indeed,  the  first  armed  force  we  hear  of,  was  said  to 
have  been  here  assembled.  In  January,  1642,  it  was 
reported  to  the  house  of  commons  that  CoL  Lunsford 
was  at  Kingston,  where  the  magazine  of  that  part  of  the 


*  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales, 
t  Baker's  Chron.  pt.  ii.  p.  106. 
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country  lay,  with  a  troop  of  four  or  five  hundred  horse.*  CHAP.  II. 

In  conaDquence  of  thb  intelligence.  Colonel  Lunsford 

was  proclaimed  a  traitor,  as  having  levied  war  against 

the  parliament,  and  was  apprehended.     A  reward  waa 

ofiered  likewbe  for  apprehending  Lord  Digby,  under 

a  pretence  that  he  had  joined  Colonel  Lunsford's  party 

at  SLingston  ;  but  Lord  Clarendon  observes,  that  it  was 

well  known  that  Lord  Digby  had  left  the  kingdom  before 

the  prodamatioD  was  is8ued.t 

During  the  turbulent  scenes  which  followed,  Kingston 
was  frequently  visited  by  the  royal  and  parliamentary 
armies.  In  the  month  of  October,  1642,  the  Earl  of 
Essex  was  at  ELingston,  with  an  army  of  three  thousana 
men.  "  In  the  beginning  of  November,  Sir  Richard 
Onslow,  one  of  the  knights  of  the  shire,  went  with  the 
trained  bands  of  Southwark  to  defend  that  town ;  but 
the  inhabitants  thereof  showing  themselves  extremely 
malignant  against  them,  would  afford  them  no  entertain- 
ment, calling  them  round-heads,  and  wished  rather  that 
the  cavaliers  would  come  among  them,  whereupon  diey 
left  them  to  their  malignant  hnmours."j: 

A  few  days  after,  twenty  troops  of  horse  were  sent  to 
Kingston  to  secure  it  till  the  Eari  of  Warwick  should 
come  with  the  rest  of  the  army.§ 

On  the  13th  of  November,  the  day  of  the  battle  of 
Brentford,  Charles  the  First  marched  with  his  army 
into  Kingston,  where  he  was  received  with  great  eclat ; 
he  staid  there  till  the  18th.|| 

It  appears  by  the  following  extracts  from  the  parish 

*  DlnnuU  Occarrenoet,  Jan.  10-17,  1649. 

i  History  of  tlie  lUbelUoD^  vol.  i.  p.  801. 

X  England's  Memorable  Accidents,  Oct.  81,  to  Not.  7,  1642. 

§  Ibid.  Not.  7-14. 

I  Ibid.  Not.  14-21  ;  and  Perfect  Diurnal,  Not.  ld-22. 
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^QQ"^  ^^  register,  and  from  the  Ghamberlaiiis'  accounts,  that  both 
the  king's  troops,  and  those  of  the  paiiiament,  were  fre- 
quently quartered  at  Kingston;  and  that  his  majesty 
was  often  there  in  person : 

''.Nov.  27,  1642,  two  soldiers,  hanged  in  the  market- 
place, were  buried/* 

In  June,  1643,  thirteen  soldiers,  were  buried;  eight 
in  one  day  from  the  Bowling-green. 

^*  Robert  Cox,  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  great 
ordnance  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  buried  Aug.  15,  1643. 

''  1643.  Disbursed  to  officers  of  the  king's  army, 
and  officers  of  the  lord  general's^  £13. 

"  1645.  To  Captain  Rosingham's  soldiers,  to  rid 
(hem  out  of  the  town,  40«* 

"  1646.     To  the  king's  trumpeters  and  footmen,  50t* 

'^  1647.  To  Mr.  George  Suckling,  for  his  charges 
in  going  to  the  general  at  Windsor,  about  easing  the 
quartering  of  the  soldiers,  129. 

''  1648.  To  the  ringers  at  several  passages  of  the 
king  through  the  town,  2^."* 

On  the  10th  of  August  1647,  Fairfax  removed  bis 
head-quarters  from  Croydon  to  Kingston,  where  he  held 
a  council  of  war  the  next  day,  at  which  it  was  Resolved, 
''  that  all  protections  from  exemption  from  quartering 
should  be  withdrawn,  and  that  all  should  bear  their 
squares  in  quartering;  but  that  they  should  not  be 
obliged  to  entertain  private  soldiers,  but  might  provide 
them  quarters  elsewhere."f  On  the  27th  of  the  same 
month,  the  general  with  his  troops  removed  to  Putney .j: 

*  In  the  year  16S8,  a  zealous  puritan  being  ch«rchwarden,  was 
fined  Off.  8d.  for  not  ringing  when  the  king  went  through  the  town.— 

t  Perfect  Occurrences,  Aug.  6-13,  1647. 
X  Ibid.  Aug.  20-27. 
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"  The  last  struggle  in  behalf  of  the  royal  cause/'  CHAP>  ih 
says  Mr.  Lysons^  "  was  made  at  Sangston.     The  Earl 
of  Holland^  who  had  been  of  all  parties^  at  a  time  when 
the  king's  affairs  were  in  the  most  desperate  situation^ 
and  himself  a  prisoner  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  formed  an 
ill-concerted  plan  for  rescuing  him,  and  persuaded  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  his  brother  Lord  Francis 
VillierSy  to  join  him  in  the  attempt     They  assembled 
at  Kingston,  with  a  body  of  about  six  hundred  horse;* 
their  avowed  object  being  to  release  the  king,  and  bring 
him  to  parliament ;  to  settle  peace  in  the  kingdom,  and 
to  preserve  the  laws.    A  declaration  to  this  efiect  was 
sent  to  the  citizens  of  London,  who  were  invited  to  join 
them.f    The  parliament  immediately  sent  some  troops 
of  horse  from  Windsor,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Pritty,  who  found  the  royalists  but  ill-prepared  for  de- 
fence.j:    A  skirmish  took  place  near  Surbiton  common, 
in  which  the  Earl  of  Holland  and  his  party  were  soon 
defeated.    The  Earl  himself  fled  to  Harrow,  but  was 
soon  afterwards  taken  pusoner.     The  Duke  of  Buck-* 
ingham  escaped ;  but  his  brother,  the  beautiful  Lord 
Francis  Villiers,  was  slain  in  the  skirmish.     He  behaved 
with  signal  courage,  and  after  his  horse  had  been  killed 
under  him,  stood  with  his  back  against  a  tree,  defending 
himself  against  several  assailants,  till  at  length  he  sunk 
under  his  wounds.§    The  next  day  the  lords,  who  had 
heard  the  report  of  the  skirmish,  and  that  Lord  Francis 
Villiers  was  dangerously  wounded,  made  an  order,  that 
chirurgeons  might  be  permitted  to  go  to  Kingston,  and 
take  care  of  him,  if  he  were  yet  alive ;  but,  as  one  <^ 
the  journalists  of  that  time  observes,  '  it  was  too  late, 

*  Perfect  OccttireDces,  Jane  80,  Jaly  6,  154a 

•f-  Ibid.  t  Ibid. 

§  Biograpb.  Brit  and  Anbrey's  Antiquities  of  Sarrey,  vol.  i.  p.  47. 
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for  he  was  dead,  and  stripped,  and  good  pillage  found 
in   his  pocket/*     His  body  was  conveyed   to  York- 
bouse,  in   the   Strand,   by  water,  and  was  buried  in 
Henry  VII.*s  chapel  in  Westminster  Abbey."+ 
Manors.  The  manor  of  Kingston  was  a  royal  demesne,  both  in 

the  reign  of  the  Confessor  and  William  the  Conqueror. 
It  was  of  very  large  extent,  and  was  valued,  at  both 
periods,  at  £90  per  annum.  King  John  granted  it  to 
the  freemen  of  Kingston,  in  consideration  of  their  paying 
an  annual  rent  of  £50  to  the  crown.  Richard  H.  gave 
them  lands  towards  paying  this  rent ;  Henry  Y.  lowered 
it  to  £26  per  annum;  and  Queen  Mary  remitted  a 
farther  sum.  The  manor  still  belongs  to  the  corpo* 
ration ;  the  bailiffs,  who  hold  a  court  baron  and  court 
leet,  being  considered  as  the  lords. 

It  appears  that  there  were  two  manors  in  Combe  at 
the  time  of  the  Conqueror's  Survey,  one  of  which  bad 
been  the  property  of  Cole  or  Cola,  and  was  then  held 
of  the  king  by  Ansgot,  his  interpreter;  the  other  had 
been  held  of  the  Confessor  by  Alured,  who,  as  fhe  re- 
cord expresses  it,  was  at  liberty  to  go  where  he  would. 
In  the  Conqueror's  reign,  a  woman,  whose  name  is  not 
mentioned,  threw  herself  under  .the  queen's  protection, 
and  surrendered  to  her  the  manor  of  Combe,  which 
she  granted  to  Humphrey  the  chamberlain.  This  manor 
is  said,  in  the  Survey,  to  have  been  valued,  at  different 
periods,  at  £4,  at  20^.,  and  at  £5.  The  other  was 
valued  at  COs. 

In  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  Robert  Belet  paid  £80  to 
be  restored  to  the  manor  of  Combe,  which  was  his  in- 
beritanccj:    In  the  reign  of  King  John,   the  greater 

*  Perfect  Occvrreiices,  July  7«1K  1^46. 

t  EoT.  of  London,  i.  p.  290l 

t  Dvgdaltt's  Banmtge,  vol.  i.  p.  614. 
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part  of  the  Combe  estate  appears  to  have  belonged  to  CHAP.  ii. 
William  de  Watteville;  and^  in  the  succeeding  reign^ 
Maurice  de  Credon^  styling  himself  a  knight  of  Anjou, 
granted  his  hereditary  right  in  the  lordship  of  Combe, 
to  Sir  Robert  Bumell  and  his  heirs.*  Richard  Liowayte 
appears  to  have  been  in  possession  of  it  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.  It  afterwards  belonged  to  William  Ne- 
ville, from  whom  it  derived  the  appellation  of  Combe 
Neville,  which  it  still  retains.  After  passing  through 
various  hands,  we  find  it,  at  the  dissolution  of  monastic 
establishments,  in  the  possession  of  Merton  Abbey.f 
Soon  after  the  suppression,  it  was  annexed  to  the 
honour  of  Hampton  court,  and  was  granted  by 
Edward  VI.  to  the  Duke  of  Somerset:!:  It  reverted  to 
the  crown  after  the  duke's  attainder,  and  was  granted 
by  the  crown  to  several  persons  of  distinction.  It  is  now 
the  property  of  the  Right  Honourable  George  John, 
Earl  Spencer. 

The  manor  of  Ham  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Con*  Manor  of 
queror*s  Survey.  King  Athelstan  granted  lands  there 
to  his  minister,  Wulfgar.  Henry  II.  made  a  grant  of 
the  manor,  which  reverted  to  the  crown  in  the  reign  of 
King  John,  who  granted  it  to  Roger  de  Moubray.§ 
It  had  been  held  by  the  crown  a  considerable  time, 
when  it  was  leased  by  James  I.  to  George  Cole,  Esq., 
of  Petersham-ll  At  the  time  of  the  parliamentary 
survey,  taken  m  1650,  it  was  vested  in  Sir  Lionel 
ToUemache,  Knt.,  who  married  Catherine,  one  of  the 
daughters    and    coheirs   of  William  Murray,    Esq.^f 

*  Cart.  d6  Hen.  III.  in.  4. 

f  Pat.  S  Hen.  VU  pt.  8.  m.  94.  and  CI.  3  Hhp.  VI.  m.  1  and  5. 

X  Grants  of  lands  by  Edw.  Yl   Augmentation  Office* 

§  Harleian  MSS.  Drit.  Mus.  No.  i.  . 

II  Parliamentary  Surveys,  Augmentation  Office. 

1[  Ibid. 
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BOOK  VI.  Charles  IL,  in  the  year  1672,  granted  it  in  fee  to  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Lauderdale^  and  to  her  heirs  by 
her  first  husband.  It  has  continued  in  the  family  ever 
since,  and  is  now  the  property  of  the  Right  Honourable 
the  Earl  of  Dysart 

Ham  bouse  '  The  manor  house  at  Hani,  which  is  situate  near  the 
Thames,  was  built  in  the  year  1610,  and  was  intended, 
as  it  is  said,  for  the  residence  of  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales. 
This  handsome  mansion*  was  first  erected  by  Sir  Thomas 
Vavasour.  In  1651,  it  came  into  possession  of  Sir  Lionel 
ToUemache,  in  whose  descendants,  the  Earls  of  Dysart, 
it  is  still  vested.  After  the  death  of  Sir  Lionel,  the 
house  underwent  great  alterations,  and  many  additions 
were  made  to  it  by  his  widow,  on  whom  the  peerage  was 
first  conferred ;  but  it  is  said  to  have  been  furnished  at 
a  very  great  expense,  in  the  taste  of  that  time,  by 
Charles  11.  Here,  as  it  is  reported,  the  CabiU  held 
their  meeting,  after  this  mansion  came  into  the  hands  of 
the  earl,  afterwards  duke,  of  Lauderdale,  by  his  mar- 
riage with  the  countess  in  1671.  The  ceilings  are 
painted  by  Verrio,  and  the  apartments  ornamented  with 
that  massy  magnificence  which  was  then  in  fashiop.  The 
furniture  is  very  rich,  the  vary  bellows  and  brushes  in 
some  of  the  rooms  being  made  of  solid  silver,  or  of  silver 
fillagree.  In  the  centre  of  the  house  is  a  large  hall, 
surrounded  with  an  open  gallery.  The  ballustrades  of 
the  grand  staircase,  which  is  remarkably  spacious  and 
substantial,  are  of  walnut-tree,  and  ornamented  with 
military  trophies.  In  the  north  drawing-room  is  a  very 
large  and  beautiful  cabinet  of  ivory,  lined  with  cedar. 
On  the  west  side  of  the  house  is  a  gallery,  ninety* 
two  feet  in  length,  hung  with  portraits*    In  the  closet 

•  LjBons  says,  this  mansion  is  situated  in  the  parish  of  Petersham. 
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adjoiDiiig  the  bed-chamber^  which  was  the  Duchesa  of  CHAP  ii. 
Lauderdale's^  still  remains  the  great  chair^  in  which  she 
used  to  sit  and  read ;  it  has  a  small  desk  fixed  to  it, 
and  her  cane  hangs  by  the  side. 

The  mansion  contains  many  fine  pictures  of  the  old 
masters,  among  which  the  works  of  Vandeveldt  and 
Wonvermans  are  conspicuous.  Among  the  portraits 
are  tho3e  of  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale  and  the  Earl  of 
Hamilton,  in  one  picture,  by  Cornelius  Janssen^  the 
Duke  and  Duchess,  by  Sir  Peter  Lely ;  the  Duke  in  his 
Garter  robes  by  the  same;  Charles  IL  who  was  a 
visitor  of  this  place ;  Sir  John  Maitland,  chancellor  of 
Scotland;  Sir  Henry  Vane;  William  Murray,  the  first 
Earl  of  Dysart;  Catherine,  his  wife,  a  beautiful  picture 
in  water-colours,  by  Hoskins ;  Sir  Lionel  Tollemache, 
first  husband  to  the  Duchess  of  Lauderdale;  James 
Stewart,  Duke  of  Richmond,  a  very  fine  picture  by 
Vandyke;  the  late  Countess  of  Dysart,  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  and  many  others  deserving  notice. 

Of  the  gardens,  though  fine,  it  has  been  remarked, 
that  ''  the  very  flowers  are  old  fashioned ;  no  American 
borders,  no  Chinese  roses,  none  but  flowers  of  the  olden 
time,  gay,  formal  knots  of  pinks  and  sweet  peas,  and 
larkspurs,  and  lilies,  and  hollyhocks,  mixed  with  solid 
cabbage  roses  and  round  Dutch  honeysuckles  I  The 
building  and  its  grounds  repose  under  the  shade  of 
venerable  antiquity. 

This  house  vras  the  birth-place  of  that  great  states- 
man and  general,  John,  Duke  of  Argyle,  who  was 
grandson  to  the  Duchess  of  Lauderdale.  His  brother 
Archibald,  who  succeeded  him  in  his  title,  and  was 
lord  keeper  of  Scotland,  was  also  born  here.  Hume 
says,  that  on  the  arrival  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  in 
London,  James  H.  was  ordered  to  retire  to  this  house* 

VOL.  II.  2  z 
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BOOK  Vi.  but  thinking  himself  unsafe  so  near  the  metropolis^  he 
'fled  prirately  to  Prance. 

Manor  of  The  manor  of  Berwell  or  Barwell  court  belonged  to 
the  prior,  and  convent  of  Merton^  (who  had  a  charter  of 
free  warren  there,)  in  the  feign  of  Henry  III.*  In  Car- 
dinal Beaufort's  time  it  was  valued  at  eight  shillings. 
After  the  dissolution  of  monasteries  this  manor  was  kept 
for  some  time  in  the  hands  of  the  crown.  Queen  £ii' 
ftabeth.gave  it  to  Thomas  Vincent,  Esq.  in  exchange  for 
lands  in  Northamptonshire.  After  passing  through 
many  proprietors,  it  became,  in  1789,  the  property  of 
Marcus  Dixon,  Esq.     It  now  belongs  to  R  Blair,  Esq. 

Manor  of  The  manor  of  Canonbury,  or  Canbury,  also  belonged 
"  to  Merton  Abbey .f  The  possessions  of  that  monastery 
in  Kingston  and  Hache,  exclusive  of  Berwell,  were 
valued,  in  Cardinal  Beaufort's  time,  at  fifty-two  shillings. 
It  was  in  the  hands  of  the  crown  during  the  reign  of 
King  James ;  but  now  belongs  to  the  earl  of  Dysart 
This  manor  includes  part  of  the  town  of  Kingston. 

Maoorof        There  was  also  a  manor,  called  Harlington,  in  the 

Hariiogton  ^^^^^  ^f  Kingston  upon  Thames,  of  which  George 

Cole,  Esq.  of  Petersham,  died  seised,  in  the  year  1624.J: 
It  was  held  of  the  king,  in  capite,  by  the  fortieth  part  of 
a  knight's  fee. 
Manor  of  The  manor  of  Norbiton  is  enumerated  amoDgst  the 
Wdships  granted  by  Maurice  de  Credon  to  Sir  Robert 
Bumell  as  above-mentioned.§  Norbiton^ll>  in  Uie 
reign  of  Edward  VI.,  was  the  property  of  Ridiard 
Tavemer,  Esq.,  a  celebrnted  man,  who  being  a  aealoos 

•  Cart,  ae  Hen.  III.  m.  11. 

t  Pat.  llEliz.  pt.2.  July  6.    Grant  of  a  lease  to  Robert  Wil- 
kinson. 
t  Cole's  Escheats,  Brit.  Mas.  Harl.  MSB.  758. 
^  Cart.  M  Hen.  Ill  m.  4. 
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proi0Stant,  obtained  a  licence  to  preach  in  any  place  CHAP,  ii 
within  the  king's  dominions^  and  actually  did  preach 
before  the  university  of  Oxford  when  he  was  high-sheriff 
(or  the  county^  with  a  sword  by  his  side,  and  a  gold 
chain  abont  his  neck.  He  retired  to  his  seat  at  Nor- 
biton»  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary^  where  he  was 
sufiered  to  remain  unmolested*  The  manor  of  Norbitoa 
does  not  now  exist  An  ancient  house  there,  lately  the 
property  of  Sir  John  Phillips^  now  belongs  to  John 
Sberar,  Esq. ;  but  the  place  at  present  called  Norbiton 
ball  is  a  modem-built  house,  formerly  the  property  of 
Mjr.  William  Farren*  of  Covent-garden  theatre ;  but  now 
belonging  to  General  Jdwstone. 

Opposite  to  Norbiton  hall,  on  the  south  side  of  the  l^"- 
h^  road  from  liondon  to  Kingston,  is  Norbiton  place> 
the  elegant  seat  of  C  N.  Pallmer,  Esq*  late  M.  P.  for  this 
county.  The  mansion  is  one  of  themott  elegant  struci* 
turea  in  the  county,  combining  taste  and  convenience* 
In  front  of  it  is  a  portico  of  four  Ionic  columns,  sup* 
porting  a  pediment    The  grounds  are  well  laid  out 

The  church  of  Kingston  is  in  the  deanery  of  £welL  Charch. 
H^iry  n.  appropriated  it^  with  the  chapels  of  Shene, 
(now  BiohmiCMid>)  Petersham,  Moukiey,  and  Thames 
Ditlon  annexed,  to  Merton  Abbey.*  After  the  sup- 
pression of  that  monastery,  the  rectory  appears  to  have 
been  granted  to  Sir  Nicholas  Carew,t.  and  afterwards 
to  have  been  in  the  possession  of  John  White,  bishop  of 
Winchester,  since  which  time  it  has  passed  through 
many  hands. 

The  vicarage,  the  endowments  of  which  are  recorded 
in  the  register  of  Merton  Abbey,:]:  and  in  the  registry  at 

*  Pof  dale's  Monast.  vol.  ii.  p.  135» 

f  R«giflt#  WiDton.    Fox«  pt.  i.  f.  81.  a. 

t  CbtloD  MSS.  Brit.  Mus.  CUopatra,  C.YII.  f.  131.  b.  177.  800. 
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BODK  VI.  Winchester,*  was  valued  at  eight  marks.  In  the  kingfi 
books  it  is  set  down  among  the  discharged  livings,  and 
said  to  be  of  the  annual  value  of  £34.  17 s.  The  crown 
pays  £12  per  annum  to  the  vicar,  for  the  agistment  of 
tithe  for  Richmond  park.f 

The  advowson  of  the  vicarage  was  alienated  a  few 
years  ago  by  George  Hardinge,  Esq.  to  Eang's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

In  the  year  1769,  an  act  of  parliament  was  obtaised 
for  separating  the  parish  church  of  Kingston,  and  its 
dependant  chapels  of  Richmond,  Moulsey,  Thames 
Ditton,  Petersham,  and  Kew«  and  forming  the  whde 
parish  into  two  vicarages,  and  two  perpetual  curacies. 

The  church,  which  is  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  consists 
of  a  nave,  two  aisles,  and  three  chancels.  On  the  south 
side  stood  the  chapel  of  St  Mary,;];  in  which,  it  is 
said,  some  of  the  Saxon  monarchs  were  crovmed.    It 

» 

fell  down  in  the  year  1790,  when  the  sexton,  and  his 
daughter,  and  another  person,  were  buried  under  the 
ruins.  The  daughter,  Hester  Hammerton,}  was  dug 
out  alive,  and  succeeded  to  her  father's  office. 

No  part  of  the  present  structure,  says  Mr.  Lysons, 
appears  to  be  older  than  the  reign  of  Richard  II. ;  the 
south  chancel  fieems  to  be  about  that  age ;  ||  it  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  middle  chancel  by  pointed  arches,  and 
light  clustered  columns.     Both  these  chancels  are  snr- 

*  RegisL  WintoD.  J.de  Stratford,  f.  7.b. 

t  Docarel'i  List  of  Endowments,  Lambeth  MS.  Library. 

I  There  is  an  engranog  of  it,  by  Vertue,  and  several  cleTations  of 
it  in  Manning  and  Bray's  Surrey,  vol.  i.  p.  870. 

§  There  is  an  engraving  of  her  in  mezaotinto,  with  a  mattoclE 
across  her  shoulder,  and  her  hand  on  a  skull. 

n  Tliere  is  a  citation  to  the  inhabitants  of  Kingston,  to  repair  their 
chancel,  which  was  very  ruinous,  dated  1S67.  Reg.  WInt.  W.  de 
Wykham,  pt.  S.  f.  8.  b. 
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rounded  by  wooden  stalls.  In  the  parish  accounts,  GH4P.li. 
during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth^  mention  is  made 
of  St  James's  chancel,  St  Catherine's  chancel.  Trinity 
chancel,  and  the  High  chancel.  The  north,  now  called 
the  Belfrey  chancel,  is  small ;  the  windows  are  large, 
with  depressed  arches,  of  the  kind  which  came  into  use 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIL  In  the  south  chancel  is  a 
piscina,  with  a  rich  canopy. 

The  nave  is  separated  from  the  aisles  by  pointed 
arches,  supported  by  low  octangular  columns.  The 
aisles  were  rebuilt  with  brick,  and  the  inside  of  the 
church  completely  repaired  in  the  year  1721.  A  portico, 
faced  with  stone,  was  added  on  the  south  side  about 
sixty  years  ago. 

The  tower,  which  is  square  and  low,  is  situate  be- 
tween the  naye  and  the  chancel.  Stow,  in  his  Amwisj 
says,  that  the  steeple  of  Kingston  church,  in  Surrey,  was 
destroyed  by  lightning  in  the  year  1445,  on  Candlemas- 
day.  It  underwent  considerable  repairs  in  the  year 
1505.*  Aubrey  mentions  a  leaded  steeple;  this  pro- 
bably was  taken  down  in  the  year  1708,  when  the  upper 
part  of  the  tower  was  rebuilt  with  brick,  as  appears 
from  an  inscription  on  the  outside. 

In  the  chancel  is  a  flat  stone,  inlaid  with  brass  plates.  Mono- 
representing  a  man  and  woman  in  long  loose  dresses* 
Underneath  is  the  following  inscription : 

tuiuxti  dfta  Afetnit  coryitf  tmet  ^ta^ 
JAatmom  tettt,  conlugtf  atqtte  ^vm, 
€M  haUbtt^,  fibtuf,  du^ertu^,  Itfst  peritui^  j 
JloMK^,  injjtnuuj^,  perfiOidm  ctnuit : 

*  Ghurehwardent*  Accounts. 

f  lie  lived  at  Downe  hall,  in  this  parish ;  his  wife  was  daaght^ 
of  the  celebrated  Alice  Pierce  or  Ferrers,  mistress  to  Edward  III. 
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Commumter  cuiqtK  juKttUam  bolutt-  . 
limii^  iatif  unico^  promoirit  Ijonocej^  5 
f oilerr  bet  foHi,  cei^  odioja  ^tbu 
eauCkeat  in  ttiif,  nui  btnt  in  orbe  fibtlif ; 
JHona^  apnii^  priDie  qui  mocitur, 
JRttUe  quaDrmgentij^  3^nt  tcigmtaqut  j^eptem 
SBrnu^  ipjB^tuij  iRtf  mi^ttttt  %tfvi. 

Against  the  wail  of  the  soath  chancel  is  the  ihqdu- 
ment  of  Sir  Anthony  Beon,  recorder  of  London,  who 
bad  been  recorder  of  this  borough ;  he  died  in  1618. 
Near  the  same  place  is  the  monument  of  Colonel 
Anthony  Fane,  who  married  bis  daughter.  Anthony 
Fane  was  son  of  Francis  Earl  of  Westmorland.  He 
received  a  shot  in  his  left  cheek,  at  the  siege  of  Fam- 
bam,  6f  wbidi  wound  he  died^  Dec.  9,  1642,  at  his 
house  at  Kingston 

Below  Gokmel  Fane's  monument  is  an  altar  tomb, 
without  any  inscription  or  arms,  under  a  pointed  arched 
eanopy. 

O^er  the  communion  table,  is  the  monument  of  John 
HeutoB,  aeijeant  of  the  larder  to  Queen  Mary  and 
Queen  Elizabeth,  who  died  in  ljf84* 

In  the  Belfrey  chancel  is  a  monument  to  the  memory 
of  Doctor  George  Bate,  who  died  in  16C8;  and  his 
wife  Elizabeth,  who  died  in  1667  of  a  consumption, 
which  was  hastened  by  the  lire  of  London. 

Dr.  Bate  was  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  very  eminent  in  his  profession.* 
He  was  principal  physician  to  Charles  L  to  Oliver 
Cromwell,  his  son  Richard,  and  to  Charles  II. ;  having 
the  art  of  ingratiating  himself  with  all  parties.  Crom- 
well held  him  In  high  esteem,  though  he  had  written  in 

*  Biograpli.  Brit. 
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defence  of  King  Charles ;   and  he  sent  for  him  into  OltAr.  W. 

Scotland^  when  he  lay  ill  there  in  1651.*     He  is  said 

to  have  recommended  himsdf  to  the  royal  party  a/ter 

Ihe  restoration,  by  a  report  industrioasly  spread^  that  he 

had  given  Cromwell  a  dose  which  hastened  his  death  t 

but  this  story  appears  to  be  built  on  a  slender  founda- 

tion.f    Dr.  Bate  was  an  author ;  his  principal  work  was 

an  Account  of  the  Commotions  in  England ;  a  second 

part  of  which  was  published  in  1661.     In  this  he  is  said 

to  have  been  assisted  by  lord  chancellor  Clarendon,  j; 

In  the  north  and  east  walls  are  the  remains  of  two 
monuments,  with  flat  arches. 

Near  the  north  door  of  the  church  is  a  small  brass 
plate  fixed  in  the  wall,  to  the  memory  of  John  Hert- 
combe,  who  died  In  1488 ;  and  his  wife  Catherine,  who 
died  in  1477 ;  over  it  are  their  e^igies,  in  the  same 
materials.     He  is  represented  as  a  merchant 

On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  is  a  heat  mnrd 
monument  At  its  top  are  the  arms  of  Hardinge, 
impaling  those  of  Pratt.  At  the  bottom  the  arms  of 
Hardinge,  with  the  honourable  augmentations,  granted 
in  consequence  of  the  services  of  Captain  George 
Hardinge,  R  N.,  and  the  following  inscription : 

**  Niebobs  Hanflnfe,  Bsq.  paU on  of  this  ehurohy  lord  of  ihe 
■Msoir,  ind  ncordsr  of  KingftoD,  was  bora  in  1700,  and  oducated  at 
Bton  sehooi.  Embued  with  clasaical  Uteratura,  celebrated  for  bis 
Latin  lenns,  and  highly  esteemed  for  his  public  and  priTSte  worth* 
he  died  in  1756,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  ago. 

**  He  married  Jane  Pratt,  danghter  of  Wr  John  PAtt,  chief  Justice 
0f  Snglandy  and  sister  «f  Charles  Earl  Camden,  lord  high  chaaeelLor. 
She  Uved  to  bless  his  clilldren  through  a  long  period  of  honour  to  liar- 
self,  and  happiness  to  them,  and  died  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  her  age. 

• 

*  WhiUociL  Memorial,  p.  494. 

+  It  is  only  mentioned  by  Wood,  Athen.  Ozoa.  vol.  R.  p.  494. 

X  IMd. 
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BOOK  VL  **  Their  eldeit  fOD,  George  Hardinge,  was  bom  in  1744,  also  eda> 
"""""""""^  eated  at  Eton,  and  aa.  excellent  scholar.  He  was  successively 
solicitor-general  and  attorney-general  to  the  queeoy  a  member  of  the 
house  of  commons,  and  chief  justice  of  Brecknoek,  Radnor,  and 
Olamorgan.  His  eloquence  at  the  bar  and  in  the  senate  was  eonspl* 
cuoos ;  and  at  the  seat  of  judgment  he  was  dignified.  He  was  aetlve, 
lealous,  perscTering,  bencTolent;  and  by  his  incessant  exertions  a 
powerful  firiend.  Adorned  with  Attic  wit,  Tarious  in  accomplishments, 
he  is  deeply  deplored.  He  died  in  1816,  in  the  seventy-second  year 
of  ills  age,  and  is  buried  in  this  chancel,  near  to  his  parents.** 

Another  remarkable  monument  in  the  same  church, 
is  to  a  cousin  of  the  late  and  present  earl  of  Liverpool. 
In  form  it  represents  a  sarcophagus,  placed  under  an 
ancient  flat  arch,  in  the  south  wall  of  the  south  chancel. 

**  Near  this  place  lie  the  remains  of  Ueutenant-Colonel  George 
Jenkinson,  C.  B.  third  son  of  John  Jenkinson,  Esq.,  brother  of 
Charles,  first  earl  of  Liverpool ;  bom  94lh  February,  17BS ;  died 
91st  Blareh,  1888.  Early  in  life  he  entered  into  the  royal  artillery, 
and  was  immediately  employed  on  active  service  in  Holland.  He 
served  five  years  in  Spain,  under  the  duke  of  Wellington,  at  whose 
recommendation  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel. 
Brave,  open,  and  generous,  he  gained  the  love  of  his  friends,  and 
the  esteem  of  the  army.  Amidst  the  temptations  and  vicissitudes  of 
the  ndlltary  profession,  he  maintained  a  steady  and  uniform  course  of 
Christian  conduct ;  and  during  a  long  and  painful  illness,  which  ter- 
minated his  life,  he  derived  from  religion  that  support  and  comfort 
which  religion  alone  can  impart,  and  met  the  awful  summons  with 
resignation  to  the  will  of  Ood,  and  humble  confidence  in  his  mercy, 
through  the  merits  of  the  Redeemer.  This  tablet  is  erected  to  his 
memory  by'liis  surviTing  brothers,  as  a  testimony  of  their  affection 
and  esteem." 

This  Lieutenant-Colonel  J/snkinson  is  stated,  in  De- 
brett's  Peerage,  to  have  been  mortally  wounded  at 
Talavera,  in  1809.  That  appears  to  have  been  tiie  fate 
of  lus  younger  brother,  Robert  Henry,  in  Egypt,  1801. 
His  '' surviving  brothers''  are  Charles  Jenkinson,  Esq. 
formerly  M.P.  for  Dover,  and  the  present  bishop  of  St 
David's,  the  latter  of  whom  is  probably  the  author  of 
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the   foregoing  epitaph.     Th^   fomer   (according   to  cunr.  k. 
Debrett,)  is  uamaxried  j  th^  \iabof  married  a  coiMfin  of  """""* 
Sir  Samuel  Jobd  Brooke  Pccbell>  B^  apd  bi^.  iasue, 
oa  which»  iboidcl  tbe  preaont  ^arl  of  tiiy^rpool  le»v«  no 
aon^  the  ancient  bmynetcy  bdonpng  to  the  Jeqkioaw 

fiimi}y  will  de¥olve. 
Iq  the  bishop's  chapel  ia  the  foUowi^g  loemorial  tp  a 

late  worthy  incumbent : 

jaar*  rlev  of  tbi«  y^iA  cma  Riehmond,  imd  rector  of  the  vni^ 
parishes  of  St.  Bfary  Ald^nnary  and  St.  Thoipa^  the  Apo^Ue,  Iq  t^e 
city  of  London.  He  was  bom  S9th  of  July,  IT50,  and  died  on  the 
STlh  of  the  laiiie  nontlh,  in  the  year  ISia.  By  the  snaTlty  of  Ma 
nHmnari,  thia  serenity  of  hit  tf^mp^r,  and  tho  qamml  <)an4ffar  ot  )|l9 
dispoaition,  he  gained  the  love  and  esteeip  ^f  hif  pamerpas  friendtt 
and  connexions ;  and  by  hif  benevolence  and  kind  attention  tq  their 
temporal  and  sptritoal  wants,  the  allbetion  and  high  regard  of  his 
parlahioMffi.  He  was  daeply  leamad,  but  laodest  and  miasaiiailngs 
saniOaaly  phmm,  ^oadasoandlag,  aitd  apaffe^tadj  slaaaetlSF  4effrQ«a 
Ikithfttlly  to  dischaiga  hii  pastoral  duties,  but  totally  flree  from  all 
intemperate  zeal. 

*'  In  tettimoay  of  her  unfeigned  attachment  to  the  departed,  and 
peigaanl  aania  of  the  maoh  to  be  lameated  losa  which  ahe  baa  «•* 
trniiwd*  a|  wall  as  to  perpetuate  the  r#membraaee  of  hi^  maay  Tlrtvaf, 
his  afflicted  widow  caused  this  tablet  to  be  erected." 

On  a  niural  tablet^  with  a  amall  female  figure  repre- 
sented riaiog  to  heaven,  placed  againat  the  east  ead  of 
t))e  aouth  chancel,  ia  an  ina^ripdon  to  the  meinory  of 
Ff  aoceai  wife  o£  Major«General  W.  H.  Qlackford*  wbe^. 
died  at  Ham,  January  21,  1817,  aged  C^rtfi-nine  year^^ 

Among  the  numeroua  vicara  of  thia  church  W9  be  Bndnent 
noticed,  Nicholas  Weat,  an  eminent  atatewAan^   and     ^^*' 
biahop  of  Ely,  in  the  repgn  of  Henry  YUIv  whp  WM 
inatituted  to   thia  vicarage  in   ISOHi*    and  Edmmi 
Staunton,  inatituted  to  thia  vicarage  in   1632.  f    The 

*  Reg.  Wbt.  Pox,  pt  i,  f.  4.  b. 
«  Sag.  Wfot  Cttflf,  f.  a  a. 
VOL.  II  3  a 
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BOOK  Vf,  latter  became  one  of  the  assembly  of  divines ;  and  being 
a  zealous  writer  in  behalf  of  the  puritans,  was  made 
president  of  Corpus  Christi  college,  Oxford. 

A  chantry  in  honour  of  the  blessed  Virgin  and  the 
body  of  Christ  was  founded  at  Kingston,  before  the 
altar  of  St.  James,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  by  Wil- 
liam Skem,  who  endowed  it  with  a  house  for  the  chap- 
lain, and  ten  marks  annual  rent* 

Robert  Bardesey,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  founded 
a  fraternity  or  guild  in  the  church  ofSangston,  in  honour 
of  the  Holy  Trinity.  It  consisted  of  two  wardens  or 
guardians,  and  a  certain  number  of  brethren  and  sisters. 
There  are  no  presentations,  or  other  records,  relating  to 
this  chantry  and  guild,  in  the  registry  at  Winchester. 
Bishop*!  Leland,  in  his  description  of  Kingston,  says,  **  In 

the  new  towne  by  the  Tamise  side  there  is  a  house  yet 
caulled  the  Bisshop's  HauUe,  but  now  it  is  tumid  into  a 
commun  dwelling  house  of  a  tounisch  man.  It  was 
sumtyme  the  Bisshop  of  Winchester's  house,  and  as  far 
as  I  can  conject  sum  bisshop  wery  of  it  did  neglect  this 
house  and  becam  to  build  at  Assher  nere  the  Tamise 
side  two  or  three  miles  above  Klngeston/'f  This  house 
has  been  long  since  pulled  down  ;  the  site  of  it  is  still 
called  Bishop's  hall.  As  the  bishops  of  Winchester, 
before  Waynfleet's  time,  held  frequent  ordinations  in 
the  parish  church  at  Kingston,;}:  it  is  not  improbable  that 
Ihey  might  have  a  temporary  residence  here,  to  which 
they  could  resort  upon  such  occasions,  instead  of  an  inn. 

This  town  sent  members  to  parliament  in  the  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  years  of  Edw.  II.  and  the  fifly-seyenth 
of  Edw.  III.    It  ceased  to  be  a  borough,  in  consequence 

*  Pat  87  Hen.  VI.  pt.  9.  m.  19. 

f  Leland's  Itinertry,  vol.  vi.  p.  18. 

X  Resist.  Winton.  Woodloek;  Stratford;  Bdlndon ; luid BeaaforC 
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of  a  petition  from  the  corporation  (recorded  in  the  town-  CHAP.  n. 
olerk's  office) ;  the  prayer  of  which  was,  that  they  might   ■""""*■"" 
be  relieved  from 'the  burden  of  sending  members  to  par- 
liament* 

The  town  enjoys  many  valuable  privileges  and  immu-  Oharitrs. 
nities,  by  royal  charter.    King  John  granted  to  the  moi 
of  Kingston,  the  manor  of  the  town  in  fee-farm,  paying 
to  the  crown  the  annual  rent  of  £50.    He  likewise 
granted  them  an  exemption  from  the  sheriff's  or  bailiff's 
jurisdiction:     This  charter  was  confirmed  by  Henry  III. 
who  granted  them  a  return  of  writs ;  power  to  choose  a 
coroner ;  an  annual  fair  for  eight  days,  to  begin  on  the 
morrow  of  All  Souls ;  and  many  other  important  fran- 
chises.   Edward  III.  confirmed  the  charter  of  King 
Heiiry.     Richard  II.  also  confirmed  the  charters  of  his 
predecessors ;  and  gave  them  a  shop  and  eight  acres  of 
land^  towards  paying  their  fee-farm  rent     Henry  IV.  and 
Henry  V.  did  the  same ;  the  latter  remitted  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  fee-farm  rent    Edward  IV.  gave  them  a 
charter  of  incorporation,  by  the  name  of  the  bailiffs  and 
freemen  of  Kingston ;  and  confirmed  the  right  of  hold- 
ing a  weekly  court  on  Saturdays,  which  their  ancestors  . 
had  'exercised. .  Henry  VII.,  Henry  VIII,,  and  Edward 
VI.  -confirmed  all  the  former  charters.    Queen  Mary 
granted  them  a  fair  on  St  Mary  Magdalen's,  and  the 
ensuing  day ;  and  a  fish  wear  in  the  Thames,  in  con* 
sideration  of  the  charges  they  had  been  at  in  repairing 
&e  bridge.    Queen  Elizabeth,  after  confirming  all  the 
charters  of  her  predecessors,  granted  the  freemen  an 
exemption  from  paying  toll,  and  being  summoned  oil 
juries.     She  also  founded  a  grammar-school.    James  I. 
granted  a  market  upon  Saturdays*  with  a  toll;   and 
empowered   the  bailiffs   and  corporation  to  make  by- 

•  Winis*s  NoUUa  Parliunent.  vol.  iU.  p.  90. 
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«>0K  VI.  tewfly  Kfnd  to  keep  a  comtnoo  gftol.  dnuileii  L  (gnsUd 
ttUHB  a  Juriidiction  of  MtiaiiB  and  plea^^  withfai  tha 
tiMfii  ud  liberty  of  Siiigttoii>  and  the  httidrMk  of 
Elmbridge^  Copthorn,  and  Effingham;  etilpowered 
ihoBi  td  hold  a  court  of  teeoid  and  tetaion^  and  to 
OMOt  a  pfiton  within  Ae  litertiaft.  He  granted  ab0| 
Ihat  no  ttvai^ket  ^aid  be  held  mikm  seven  milea  of 
Ae  to^tto  i^  and  in  cMisideratiiNi  of  their  resigning  their 
riljlil  «f  holding  a  bevirt  leet,  and  new  of  ftmlb- 
pMge  ^\tm  kbe  hamlela  of  Richmond,  Kew,  Bater* 
ibniii)  and  Hatn,  he  granted  a  leet  in  the  teat  of  tfie 
4midmd^  and  u  mtum  of  write  in  the  hnndreds  of  Cop- 
lltotti  avid  Bffirtghatti.  Ghailes  IL  granted  them  a 
weekly  YnaitM  on  Wedttiadays*  James  IL  gave  Ihem 
'a  new  *Ghai<(er  of  bi^rpiMratioa)  by  the  name  of  the 
«tt^r,  aliet-iften,  and  burgesses  of  Kingston;  with 
y^bWer  %0  hold  a  couit  of  iteoord,  and  a  conrt  leet 
Tliey  aeted  under  this  charter  during  his  reign  only, 
ha^ttng  ever  shite  b««n  guided  by  their  ancient  charters, 
WMch  wiere  eonilnned  by  Chsfrles  n.  The  corporation 
eMMists  df  abotft  fifty  tneaiibersw 

Market  and  "  l%i^  lniM%iEft  at  thh  ptaeo  IS  held  <m  Saturdays  only ;, 

^*"'  ^al  en  Wednesd2^$»  which  was  prooaredat  a  coosida^ 
llAe  e)cpeVM,  has  tiedined.  There  are  diree  annual 
tAs,  iihidii  ai«  Held  'oa  ThuiiMlay>  EHday,  and  Saturday 
if!  Whitsun^^week ;  the  2d>  3d,  and  4th  of  August ;  and 
IM^  iSth  6t  If  0\^embe^. 

TownhaU.  '  \ht  Towvi  Ml,  which  Stands  in  the  market  place, 
Md4s  -detached  IhMn  aM  other  huildhigs,  was  erected  in 
ttUb  i«ign  of  'Queen  Biisabttb,  as  appears  by  her  arms 

« 
• 

I  *  This  tgmni  was  obtained  In  conseqnence  of  a  weekly  market  hav* 
'      ing  been  granted  at  Hoanslovi,  vpon  Satnrdays,  in  tbo  preoedina 
reign,  wblcb  the  town  of  Jdngstoa  had  been  kt  Very  eonfeidcnOitoex- 
penie  to  8app.^s. — Ljftmu* 
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agaiDst  the  east  wall,  round  nrfaioh  is  tfa^  foUowiitf  hh  chap.  ii. 


acription : 

''  Vivat  R^n  Bliiatotba,  in  qu&  fide^  |iri}d6Dti^ 
fortitudo,  tBOiperaiitia  ei  jtiatUk  eluoeot  Anna  R. 
Elazabethfi  •*»«»" 

Tbe  lower  peat  of  this  edifice  is  chiefljr  open,  iaad  uaei) 
for  the  piirpoae  of  tbe  maxitos  tbe  port  at  the  eoutb 
end  is  closed  in  the  time  of  the  assizes,  and  ns^  by  tbe 
judge  on  tile  orowa  aide.  The  room  over  k,  up  stairst 
is  appropriated  to  the  judge  who  sits  at  the  nid  priufi 
and  tbe  north  end  of  thk  is  the  grand  Juiy  room,  which, 
at  odier  times,  is  used  bf  tbe  corporation.  The  jndS!^ 
who  nsnally  bold  tbe  Lent  aasizea  here,  have  frequent^, 
and  with  mneh  trutb>  compkined  of  tbe  badness  and 
inconveaiettoe  of  these  couiis.* 
.  Some  of  tbe  mantled  carving  of  that  age  remains  in 
tbe  Wainacot,  ornamentBd  with  tbe  arms  of  the  towq 
(4IZ*  tiiree  ealoiOBs  argent),  and  «  device  of  the  lettei^ 
K,  and  a  tnn.  The  sOuUi  end  of  the  hall  appears  to 
have  been  rebuilt  in  the  Teign  of  James  L,  most  pro- 
bably about  llie  year  1618,  when  the  painted  glass  was 
pat  up  in  the  windoWs.t  In  tbe  ball  is  a  portrait  of 
Queen  Anne,  whose  statue  is  also  fixed  on  the  outaides^ 
with  an  inscription  under,  and  the  date  of  1706.  The 
south  windows  are  ornamented  with  painted  glass,  eon« 
sisting  chiefly  of  coa^  of  arms.  In  one  of  these  windows 
are  the  arms  of  James  I.,  surrounded  with  small  shields, 
containing  the  armorial  ensigns  of  **  the  Romans,  the 
heathen  and  christian  Britons,  the  Kentish-Saxons, 
the  heathen  and  christian  West-Saxons,  the  East- 
Saxons,  tbe  Latin^Saxon  Monarchs,  the  Norman  kings^ 
the  Andegavian  kings,  the  kings  of  Prance,  the  kings 

*  Mftimtiig  and  Bray,  i.  p.  a4& 

t  Chambertftins*  Aeeounts. 
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BOOK  VL  of  Scotland^  the  South-Saxons^  the  Eatt^Angles,  tke 
Mercian  kings,  the  kings  of  Northumberland,  the 
Danbh  kings,  the  Cornish  kings,  the  early  kings  of 
Wales,  the  latter  kings  of  Wales,  the  Welsh,  princes, 
and  the  kings  of  Ireland."  In  tlie  same  window  are 
the  arms  and  quarterings  of  Charles  Howard,  earl  of 
Nottingham,  who  was  high  steward  of  the  town ;  and 
two  other  coats.  « 

In  the  other  window  are  the  arms  of  Mr.  Hatton,  the 
recorder;  and  the  arms  of  Denmark. 

Adjoining  the  hall  is  a  room  where  the  corporation 
hold  their  courts  of  assembly.  The  arms  of  the  Butchers' 
company,  which  formerly  were  incorporated  in  this  town, 
are  in  the  east  window.  In  the  west  window  are  the 
arms  and  quartering  of  Hastings,  with  the  order  of  the 
garter.  Over  it  is  a  small  room,  in  which  the  records 
of  the  town  are  preseryed.  Here  are  deposited  the 
churchwardens'  accounts  of  as  early  a  date  as  the  reign 
of  Henry '  VII.,  and  the  chamberlains*  books,  which 
commence  in  that  of  Edward  VI.  These  books  furnish 
much  curious  and  interesting  matter ;  and  Mr.  Lysons 
has  copied  a  number  of  singular  items  in  his:  valuable 
work,  from  which  the  following  are  extracted':  •' 

£.         ».        d. 

Hiitorioal    »  30  Hen.  VIII.    Rec .  for  setting  of  the 

torches  gy  ven  at  the  Quynes^,  bunall 

from  Hampton  courte  by  water 0  0      iiij 

'*  1570.  Paid  to  the  ryngere  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  master  baylifs  when  word 
was  brought  that  the  earl  of  Northum- 
berland was  takenf 0  0 


*  Jane  Seymour,  who  died  at  Haupton  C/ourt,  and  was  buriiMi  at 
WindBor. 

t  Thomas  Peroy,  earl  of  Northumberland,  who  beaded  a  rebellion 
agaihst  Queen  Elisabeth,  in  concert  with  the  earl  of  Westmorland. 


4t 
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'*  1571.     Paid  to.  the  ringers  at  the  QuMn'B  CHAP.  IF. 

going  to  Horsie  * 0  0     xij   "~~"'~" 

when  her  bott  came  by .-..;'    0  0       ▼] 

1581.    when  the  queen's  ma^  jBHiOe 

from  Hampton  courte  to  course.. ■••.•..•    0  0     yiij 

«« 1588.    *—  when  Don    Pedro*    came 

through  the  town 1  • .     0     •  '  ij       y) 

''1592.    ——whenher  Majesty  was  abroad  ' 

in  the  wycke 0  0     N^j 

''1594.     For  five  torches,  when.the  Queen  >• 

came  throagh  the  town    0      '    t        0 

'• To  the  footmen    and    coachmen  « 

when  the  Queen  came  thro  the  town .'.     0     xViij      -'tx' 
"  1597.     To  the  ringers,  when  tlie  Queen 

dined  in  the  town O  ▼        0 

"  1599.     Paid  by    Mr.  Bayliff  Yates   to- 

wards  the  Queen's  officers'  fees yj  x        0 

*'  1600,     Paid  to  ringers,  when  the  Queen 

was  at  the  lodge 0       •  t        0 '  ' 

«'  IGdl.     To  Thomas  Hawarde  for  to  f>ay 

for  the  Queen's  gloves ij  0        0 

*' To  Mr.  Cockes  for  the  gift  to  the 

Queen  , iiij         vj        0 

«« P^d  unto  the  Queen's  officers  their 

ordinarie  fees  at  the  time  of  her  Ma- 
jesties coming  through  the  town  in  her 
state — 

The  Serjeants  at  armes  for  their  fees.  .0        xx        0 

Unto  the  trumpeters 0        xx        0 

Yeomen  ushers ....,.,.     0         vj     viij 

Gentlemen  ushers    0  0        0 

Footmen   0       xx        0 

The  porters 0         x        0 

*  A  Spanish  eommtnder,  taken  by  Sir  Francis  Drake  on  board  one 
of  the  ships  in  the  Armada.  He  was  sent  to  England  in  the  Roebuck. 
Siow^i  Annals. 
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BOOK  TK  Lytcmen , 0         vj     tiij 

Yeoman  of  fb«  bo.td9. ,., 0        ▼)     tu 

"  gum  IvL  u 
"  1603.    To  a  tewi^Mte  Aht  MUMiiBg  a 

pitclaiiialioii.........»«**» .«•«••     0         t       0 

«*  1610.    To  the  iM^^en  for  ringing  oa  tho    - 
dgjr  of  tibo  Kifig'4  {ir^wr^tiop  .froia  the 

Gowries  conepirnoy «, •     0         9      iif 

«;  1024.    To  the  riqg^r^.  for  .joy  of   flje 

prince's  return  oot  of  Spayae 0        iij      iiij 

«r  1 666.    To  the  rwg^rp  .wb^a  P/ince  Rapert 

lay  in  the  town 0         tj        0 

'<  When  the  king  CMM  back  from  Porttmoath    0       iii  viij** 

Among  th«  local  customs  formerly  prevalent  in  tins 
town,  the  following  deserve  notice  ;*^ 

The  Kyngkam.* 

VbBUng     «<  Be  yt  in  mynd .  tbilt  y*  19. yen. of  Kyug 

Harry  y*  VII.^  at  the  gereng  oat  of  the 
Kynggam  by  Hairy  Bawer  and  Harry 
Nycol,cherchewardens> amounted  elere* 
ly  to  vrl.  yt.  rid..Qi  that  same  game. 
«Mem.  That  the  27  day  of  Jonn  a% 
21  Kyng  H.  VIL  tliat  we  Adam 
Bakhous  and  Henry  Nyeol  hath  made 
account  for  the  Kenggam  that  same  tym 
doa^  Wylm  Kempe,  kenge,  and  Joan 
Whytebrede  quen,  and.  all  coats  de- 
ducted  iiii  V       0 

^S8  Hen.  VIL  Paid  for  whet  and  malt 
and  Tele  and  motton  and  pygges  and 
ger  and  coks  for  the  Kyngam 0  acxsHj        0 


*  The  Kyng  ham  means  the  kysg-guna,  or  kioy  pUy*  beiag  a  nuls 
drama,  entitled  '*  The  &lag»  of  Cologne  ;*'  fonnded  on  the  fkct  of  the 
wife  men  eoming  to  present  their  offering  to  the  infant  Jesas. 
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**Tolhetob«n» 0       tj     viij   ciiaR  II. 

"  To  tiie  leitlaro 0         ij        0 

"1  Hea.  VIII.     Paid  oQt  of  the  cbarche 

U)x  at  Walton.  Kyogbain. . . . « 0         iij       yj 

^  — ^    Paid  to  Robeii  Neyle  for  goyng  to 

Wyndesore  for  naister  doeton  horae 

ageynes  the  Kyngham  day  .• 0        iiij        0 

^  ■         for  baluDg  tl>e  Kysgham  brede ....     0  ^      ij 

'*  — ^  To  » laborer  forbenng.faome  of  the 

geere  after  the  Kyngham  was  don  ....     0  i     0*' 

**  The  Kyngham^"  says  Mr.  Lysons,  '^  appears  to  May  i^ame 
have  been  an  annual  game,  or  sport,  conducted  by  the  HoJa.^^*" 
parish'  officers,  who.  paid  the  expenses  attending  it,  and 
accounted  for  the  receipts*  The  clear  profits,  15  Hen# 
VIIL  (the  last  time  1  find  .it  mentioned),  amounted  to 
£9.  lOt.  &d.  a  very  considerable  sum.  It  se^ms  to  have 
been  a  distinct  thing  from  the  May-game,  and  to  have 
been  held  later  in  the  summer."* 

«  S3  Hen.  VIL    To    the    menstorell    upoa 

May-dayf 0  0     liij 

'* For  payntiog  of  the  mores  gar. 

meats  and  for  sarten  giet  leveres^t   .  •     0  ij      iiij 

**  83  Hen.  VIL    For  payntiog  of  a  bannar 

for  Robin  bode 0  0       iij 

* For  two  M.  &  J  pynnys    0  0        x 

' For  4  plyta  and  \  of  laun  for  the 

mores  garments,   0  y      xj 

" For  orieden§  for  the  same 0  0       x 

"  »— —  For  a  goun  for  the  lady     0  0     Tiij 

*  Boy.  df  London,  p.  S96, 

f  The  raral  pageant,  or  play  of  Robin  Hood,  was  asoally  played  on 
May -day. 

%  The  word  IWery  wai  formerly  uied  to  signify  any  thing  de- 
llrered  ;  »ee  the  Northamberland  Household  Book,  p.  00. 

§  Probably  a  corrnption  of  orpiment. 

VOL.  II.  3  B 
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BOOK  vi.  <<  23  Hen.  VII.  For  bellys  for  the  dawnsars  0  0  xip 
«  24  Hen.  VIL  For  little  John's  cote  ....  0  nlj  0 
"  I  Hen.  VIII.    For  silver  paper  for  the 

mores  dawnsars. 0         0     ▼$ 

«' For  Kendall  for  Robyn  hode's  cote      0  i       iif 

" For  three  yerds  of  white  for  the 

frere'scote 0        iij         0 

f  —«-»  For  4  yerds  of  Kendall  ix  mayde 

O.a*  .... 

„™ -  "J      «9 

^  — —  For  saten  of  sypers  for  the  same 

huke 0  0       Xi 

*• For  2  payre  of  glovys  for  Robyn 

hode  and  mayde  Maryan     0  0       iij 

« For  6  brode  arovys    0  0       vj 

it To  mayde  Marian  for  her  labour  for 

twoyears 0         «        ® 

" To  Fygge  the  taborer 0        /fj        0 

** i  Rcc*  for  Robyn  hood's'  gaderyng  4 

marks 
"  5  Hen  VIII.    Rec*   for    Robin    hood's 

gaderyng  at  Croydon 0         \x      iiij 

'Ml  Hen.  VIII.  Paid  for  three  brode  yerds 

of  rosett  for  makyng  the  frer's  cote  . .     0         iij       vj 
M Shofs  for  -the  mores  dannsars,  tlie 

frere  and  mayde  Maryan  at  7*  a  peyre      0  v      iiij 

"  13  Hen.  VIII.     Eight  yerds  of  fustyan 

for  the  mores  dannsar's  coats 0       rvj        0 

'<  A  dosyn  of  gold  skynnes  for  the  morresf    0  0        x 

«  15  Hen  VIII.     Hire  of  hats  for  Robyn- 

hode ^  ^     »^ 

a Paid  for  the  hat  that  wan  lost 0  0  *       x 

♦  Marian  was  the  assumed  name  of  the  beloved  mistress  of  Robert 
Earl  of  Huntingdon,  whilst  he  was  in  a  state  of  outlawry,  as  Robfat 
Hood  was  his.    A  huke  was  probably  a  head-dress. 

t  Probably  gilt  leather,  the  pliability  of  which  was  partlcukrly 
aeeommodated  to  the  motion  of  the  dancers.— Z^fsont. 
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"  16  Hen.  VIIL    Rec*  at  the  churck-ale  CilAP.ir. 

and  Robynhode,  .all  things  deducted  ..    iij  x       yj 

• Paid  fof  6  yerda  J   of  satyn  for 

Rohyn  hode's  cotys 0       xij       rj 

** For  makyng  the  same    0         ij        0 

'' For  3  ells  of  locram* 0  i       vj 

'  21  Hen.  VIII. .  .For  spunging  and  brush- 

ing  Robynhode's  cotys    0  0        ij 

«  28  Hen.  VIII.     Five  hats  and  4  porses 

for  the  daunsars 0  0   iiijl 

<*  ■     ..   4  yetds  of  cloth  for  the  fole's  cote       0         ij        0 

^ 2  ells    of  worstede   for    maide 

Maryanfs  kyrtle    0         Tj     viij 

' For   6   payre    of    double    sollyd 

showne 0       liij        vj 

•*  —  To  the  mynstrele    0         x      viij 

'' To  the  fryer  and  the  piper  for  to  go 

to  Croydon   0  0     viij 

**  29  Hen  VIII.  Mem..  Lefte  in  the  keping  of  the  war- 
dens nowe  beinge  a  fryers  cote  of  msset  and  a  kyrtele  of 
worstede  welty  dwith  red  cloth,  a  mowren'st  cote  of 
buckram,  and  4  morres  daunsars  cotes  of  whitte  fustian 
spangelyd^  and  two  gryne  satten  cotes  and  a  dysardd'sj 
cote  of  cotton  and  6  payre  of  garters  with  bells.'' 

The   following   interesting  extracts  refer  to  various  Mlseella- 
customs  now  almost  forgotten;  they  are  derived  from  "'••• 
Mr.  Lysons'  valuable  work  : 

"21  Hen.  YII.  Mem.  That  we  Adam 
Baekhpus  and  Harry  Nycol,  amountyd 
of  a  play iiij  0        0 


*  Cosrfe  Uneo. 

t  Probably  a  Moor's  coat ;  the  word  Morlan  is  sometimes  used  to 
ejqjiress  a  Moor. 

X  Disard  is  an  old  word  for  a  fool. 
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BOOK  VT.  "  27  Hen.  VIII.    PAid  for  packthMad  on 

Corpus  Chrteti  day* 0  0        4 

"  1  Hen.  VIII.    Rec^  for  the  gaderyng  at 

Hoc-tydet 0     xiiij        0 

"  2  Hen.  VIII.     Paid  for  mete  and  diink 

at  Hoc-tydei , »«.«.«     0        0       xij 

The  last  time  that  the  celebration  on  Hock-tyde  appears, 
is  in  1678. 

"  Rec*^  of  the  women  upon  Hoe  Monday  . .     0  t        ij 

^'  6  Hen.  VIII.  .  .For  tbied  for  the  resome* 

■ 

Uon    0         0        i 

•' For  3  yerds  of  dornek}  for  a  pieyers 

^  cote  and  the  makynge 0         0     xv 

«« 12  Hen.  VIII.    Paid  for  a  skin  of  pareh- 
ment  and  gunpowder,  for  the  play  on 

Ester  day 0  0    viiij 

"  *—  For  brede  and  ale  for  tbem  that  made 
the  stage  and  other  things  belonging  to 

the  play    0  i        Ij 

'«  17  Hen  VIII.     Rec'  at  the  charch-«le ..   v'lj        xt        0 

«<  1606. Ret*  of  the  playera  of  the 

stage  at  Easter    , i  ij        i} 

Chnrch  l^e  following  extracts   exclusively  rdate  to  churdi 

duties^  and  payments  relating  to  the  church : 

"  20  Hen.  VII.  John  Rosyer  owyth  for 
wast  of  six  torches  at  the  bereying  and 
the  monyth's  mynd  of  his  fyrst  wyff  . .     0         vij        0 

*  This  was  probably  used  for  hanging  tha  pageants,  containing  the 
history  of  our  Saviour,  which  were  exhibited  on  that  day,  and  ex- 
plained by  the  mendicant  friars. — CUtam,  MSB.  Brit,  Hiu.  KesfNi* 
ftdfi,  D.  VIII. 

+  This  festival  was  kept  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  in  the  week  fol> 
lowing  the  Easter  week.  It  is  supposed  to  hare  been  held  in  com- 
memoration of  the  death  of  Hardicanute,  and  the  eztlndion  of  the 
Danish  moe ;  suoh  a  tradition  was  car  rent  in  the  15th  century. 

X  Domick,  a  species  of  linen  so  called  from  Deomick  fai  Plaaders 
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^  Item.    That  the  nyd  John  Ro^yer  owlth  CHAP.  U< 

for  the  wast  of   four  torches  at  the  "~" 

hereying^  and  for  the  aioayth's  day  of 

Agoes  his  last  wyff 0         \^      iiij 

<'Mem.  That  Elizaheth  Jackson  owyth 
onto  the  church  for  hyr  bereying  afore 

seynt  Barbara 0         ij    ti|| 

"  23  Hen.  VII.  Imprimis,  at  Ester  for  any 
howseholder  keying  a  brode  gate, 
shall  pay  to  the  paroche  prests  wagss 
3*.  Item»  To  the  paschall  )•  To  St 
Swithin  I 

*'  Also  any  howse-holder  kepyng  one  ten^ 
ment  shall  pay  to  the  paroche  prests 
wages  2'  Item^  To  the  paschall  J.  And 
to  8t  Swithin  | 

^  Also  if  he  have  a  wyff,  and  kepe  a  cham- 
ber,  the  same  duties :  also  any  journey- 
man takying  wayges  shall  pay  to  the 
paschall  ] 

^  Mem.  That  the  churchwardens  must  pay 
to  the  vicar  at  Ester  for  the  paroche 
prest  wayges ij      xiij      iiij 

"  S4  Hen.  VII.     Paid  to  maister  doctor  for 

wax  of  the  paschall 0         iij    iiiji 

1  Hen.  VIII.     For  ale  upon  Palme-Son- 

day  on  syngyng  of  the  passion 0  0         i 

■        To  the  scribe  for  the  Peter  pence  . .     0      xix       vj 

** To  the  btdeman  for  a  whole  year  . .     0        iij       iiij 

*^  '  Rec^  of  the  Abbot  of  Hyde  in  re- 
ward for  the  best  cope  at  Eshyre    ....     0         0      xij 

"  17  Hen.  VIII.    To  the  peynter  for  peynt- 

yng  of  oar  Lady 0         0      xij 

"  21  Hen.  VIII.     For  brede  and  ale  for  the 

watchen  of  the  sepulture* 0         0      iiij 

*  A  oeremony  in  the  church  of  Rome,  on  the  eve  of  Easter,  em- 
blematic  of  the  ResurrectioD. 


M 
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BOOK  VU  ^'  21  Hen.  VIIL  For  a  parse  to  bear  the  sa.  - 

cnunent  in 0  0     viij 

" For  two  holy  water  sticks 0  0        ij 

«' Rec"^  for  hire  of  the  best  altar  cloth     0  ij      iiij 

'« For  a  lantorn  to  go  with  the  sacra- 
ment 
f^28  Hen  VIU.     To  Palmer  for  iron-work 

to  set  up  Mary  and  John    ,. .,     0         0    xxij 

''  29  Hen.  VIII.     For  paynting  tlie  base  of 

our  Lady  in  -the  rode  lofte 0  0      xij 

''30  Hen.  VIIL     For  a  holy  brede  baskett    0  0       iij 

" For  a  chrismatory  of  pewter* 0  0       yj 

''  1561.    Paid  Fawcon  for  a  year's  whipping 

of  the  dogges  out  of  the  church 0  0     Tiij 

'*  1625.     Rec'  for  idle  persons  being  absent 

from  the  church  on  Sabbath-days  ....     0        iij        x 
<<  1651 .     For  ringing  the  curfew  bell  for  one 

year •      i  ^        ^ 

Prices  of         The  following  extracte  exhibit  the   prices  of  pro- 
proTisions.  ^j^j^^g^  ^^  labourers'  wages,   from  the  twenty-fourth 

year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  to  the  Revolution : 

'«  24  Hen  VII.  Payde  for  the  byre  of  a  horse 

to  Wynsore 0  0      iiij 

M A  dishe  of  fyshe  for  my  Lorde  of 

Merton 0  i        0 

"  Cost  of  the  Kyngham  and  Robyn  hode, 

yiz. 
^ A  kylderldn  of  3  halfpennye  here 

and  a  kylderkin  of  singgyl  here 0  ij  iii| 

« 7  bushels  of  whete 0  vf  iij 

« 2  bushels  and  J  of  rye 0  j  yiij 

-• 3  shepe ^  "  ^ 

" Alamb ^  i  »0 

•  The  cnsiuatory  was  tlw  vessel  which  heUl  the  chrism;  i.e,Xh» 
holy  oioiment. 
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*  24  Hen.  VII.  2  calvys 0 

*' 6  pjggefl 0 

" 3  bushell  of  colys 0 

" ., The  coks  for  their  labour 0 

''  16  Hen.  VIII.     Two  women  for  their 

labour  for  two  days 0 

««  The  bellman  half  a  year's  wages    0 

'  24  Hen.  VIII.  A  laborer  for  a  day's  work  0 
*'  1551.    Twelve  chicken  for  master  Gar- 
dener at  going  to  court    0 

*  1567.    A  laborer's  wages    . .  1 0 

*  1571.    A  gawne  of  sack  for    my  lord 

mayor 0 

1575.  A  capon  for  Mr.  Recorder 0 

1576.  Eight  hens  and  four  capons  for 

Mr.  Attorney    0       xiij       iv 

''  1589.    Two  sugar  loaves   given  to  Mr. 

W.  Howard  at  xiij'  per  pound i  v        ij 

^'1601.     A  labourer's  wages 0  0        x 

'' A  master  mason  or  tyler   0  j        ij 

"  1617.     A  troute  given  to  the  Lorde  Ad- 
miral       0       viij        0 

'' To  Mr.  Ball  for  a  white  stallion  to 

bestow  on  S'  Anlbony  Ben i[  j  %        0 

"  1623.     A  couple  of  pheasanta  £[>r  the  earl 
of  Holdemess 0 

**  1626.     A  salmon  for  the  judges ij 

"  1662.    Interest  for  £200  for  six  months  .   vj 

«•  1666.     Two  terces  of  claret    xiij 

*«  1688.     Twelve   bottles  of  sack  and   the 

bottles  i  i        0 

'' 24  bottles  of  claret  and  the  bottles 

and  flaskets i  x        0 

•'  1561.  For  a  letter  that  my  Lord  of  Win- 
chester did  write  to  the  keeper  of  the 
great  seal 0  0     jo^ 
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BOOK  VI.  **  1572.    The  makiDg  of  the  cucking  stool*    0 

"  — —     Iron  work,  for  the  same 0 

"  — -     Timber  for  the  same 0 

^  — ^     3  brasses  for  the  same,  and  three 

wheels •.     0         iv  *      x 

"  1574.     To  W.  Langlye.  for  carying  and 

lecarying  the    hang^yng  to    Haraptoii 

courte  that  was  nsefl  at  the  Syes    0  if  -     vj 

'  1674.     Paid  Mr.  Nowar  for  his  row.barg;e 

to  carry  Mr.  Recorder  up  and  down  . .     0        xij        0 
«*  1576.     To  Mr.  Wever  for  discharging  the 

town  of  eating  of  flesh 0  ij        0 

*'  1594.     Delivered  to  Th.  Howard .  to  give 

to  the  friayers  by  Mr.  Bailiff^s  eom* 

mandment 0  x        0 

"  1597.    For  bringing  the  town  pot  from 

Mr.  Evelyn'a  and  scouring  the  same  . .     0  0       vj 

''  1 598.    To  them  that  wore  the  town  armour 

two  days  at  Sd.  a  daye 0        vij        0 

''        ■     To  the  soldiers  towards  their  nages 

more  than  we  gathered    0  0      xx 

^*  1601.     To  Henge's  man  for  bringing  a 

letter  that  the  armour  should  not  go  to 

Ryegate , 0  ij       vj 

*'  1603,     To  James  Allison  and  four  other 

for  carrying  the  axmour  at  the  coro* 

nation 0       xiij       iv 

*'  — — •    For  aimour  iv  0       0 

'*  1609.     For  a  coat  for  the  whipper  and 

making 0         iy        0 

««  162U     Paid  by  Mr.  Bailiff  to  a  company 

of  players  because  they  should  not  play 

in  the  town  hall 0  x        0 


*  The  cocking-Btool  was  an  instrumeut  of  punishment  for  seoldt 
sad  unquiet  women. 


«■ 
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162a    To  the  prince'A  play  ere  by  Mr.  CHAP.  II. 

Bailiff's  appointment 0  x        0  """""""" 

"  1635.  To  the  king's  players  because  they 
shonld  not  play  in  the  town  hall  nor  in 
the  towne  for  the  space  of  five  yeares  .0  x        0 

**  1626.     To  the  king's  players  to  forbeare 

to  play  in  the  towne    0  x        0 

"  1634.     A  vizard  and  cap  for  the  whipper      0  0  xviij 

"  1670.  Old  Chitty  the  whipper,  a  quar- 
ters wag^s    0  iij       iv 

A  hospital  was  built  in  Norbiton,  in  1309,  by  Edward  Hospital. 
Lovekyn,  with  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalen,  and  endowed  with  ten  acres  of  land,  one  acre 
of  meadow,  and  five  marks  annual  rent*  His  son 
John,  who  was  four  times  Lord  Mayor  of  Londonf,  and 
who  is  erroneously  called  the  founder  and  builder  of  this 
hospital  by  Leland  and  some  later  authors,  j:  augmented 
it  with  considerable  endowments.  In  1334,  it  was 
valued  at  £34.  \9s.  7<£  At  the  dissolution  this  house 
was  seized  by  the  crown. 

Queen  Elisabeth  founded  a  free  grammar-school  upon  Orammar 
the  site,  and  endowed  it,  with  the  premises,  consisting 
of  St  Mary  Magdalen's  chapel,  and  two  small  chapels 
adjoining,  called  St  Anne's  and  St  Loye's ;  and  some 
houses  and  lands  which  had  been  leased  by  the  crown 
to  Richard  Taverner.  The  bailiffs  of  the  town  were 
constituted  governors,  with  power  to  purchase  lands  to 
the  amount  of  £30  per  annum.  § 

William   Cleave,   Esq.,    alderman  of  London,  who  Almi 
died  in  1667,  founded  an  alms-house  in  this  town^  for 

•  Regist.  Winton.  H.  Woodcock,  f.  119. 
t  Stow^s  Survey  of  London. 
X  Newconrt,  Stow,  and  Tanner. 
^  Cartulary,  Town-clerk's  office. 
VOL.  u.  3  c 
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goOKVl.  the   building  of  which  he  left  £500,  and  endowed  it 
with  lands  for  the  support  of  twelve  poor  persons. 

Chapels.  The    Presbyterians,    Baptists,    iand   Quakers,   have 

meeting-houses  in  this  town. 

Conduit  On  the  side  of  Comb  hill,  where  it  declines  towards 

Kingston,  is  a  conduit,  from  which  Hampton  -  court 
palace  is  suppUed  with  water  by  means  of  leaden  pipes 
carried  under  the  river  Thames.  It  was  the  work  of 
Cardinal  Wolsey.  Dr.  Hales  observes,  that  this  water 
left  no  incrustation  on  a  boiler  in  the  coffee-house 
which  had  been  in  constant  use  for  fourteen  years ;  and 
that  it  is  softer^  and  will  wash  linen  with  a  less  quantity 
of  soap  than  either  the  Thames  water,  or  that  of  the 
river  which  crosses  Hounslow  heath  to  HamptoD 
court* 

Bridge.  Kingston  bridge  (as  a  passage  from  one  side  of  the 

river  to  the  other)  is  undoubtedly  the  mos(  ancient 
on  the  river  Thames,  except  that  of  London.  It  is 
mentioned  in  a  record  of  the  eighth  year  of  Henry  IIL^f 
when  a  grant  of  the  bridge  and  house  was  made  to 
Matthew  de  ELingston.  This  brid^  being  almost  the 
only  passage  over  the  Thames,  was  frequently  liable  to 
be  destroyed,  during  the  time  of  any  intestine  com- 
motions, to  cut  off  the  communications  between  Surrey 
and  Middlesex.  This  is  known  to  have  happened  in 
the  wars  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
and  in  Wyatt's  rebellion,  when  it  was  broken  down  by 
order  of  the  privy  council^  to  prevent  his  passing  into 
Middlesex.     Several  records  j;  are  extant  of  a  toll  being 

*  Statistical  Essays,  ii.  p.  S4a 

t  Pat.  Hen.  III.  in*  96.  Grant  of  the  bridge  and  a  house  to 
Matthew  de  Kyngstoa.  * 

X  PaU  AO  Edw.  III.  pt.  1.  m.  S6.  Pat»  5.  1  Hen«  IV.  pt.  6.  n.  Sfr. 
Pat.  97  Hen.  VI.  pt.  I.  m.  7.  ito,  Ac. 
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granted  tor  a  certain  number  of  yeara,  in  consequence  chap.  ii» 
of  the  repairs  of  the  bridge.     In  the  year  1567,  Robert  ' 

Haarmoiid  made  it  a  free  bridge  for  ever,  and  increased 
its  endowments  with  lands  to  the  amount  of  £40  per 
annum.  The  year  before  this  endowment,  the  revenues 
of  the  bridge,  including  the  toll,  were  about  £25.  In 
1574,  they  were  £53. 10s. ;  in  1605,  £61.  2s.  6d.  Th^y 
are  now  about  £130.*  In  1607,  thcbridge  was  broken 
down  by  the  frost,  which  was  so  severe  that  the  Thames 
was  passable  by  persons  on  foot^i*  The  length  of  the 
old  bridge  is  said  by  Aubrey  to  be  one  hundred  and 
shtty-eight  yards^     It  was  taken  down  in  182& 

The  present  bridge  is  an  elegant  structure  of  Portlaocf 
stone,  and  consists  of  five  elliptical  arches,  the  centre 
one  being  sixty  feet  span,  by  nineteen  in  height;  and 
the  side  arches  fifty-six  feet  and  fifty-two  feet  respectively^ 
The  abutments  are  terminated  by  towers,  or  bastions; 
and  the  whole  is  finished  by  a  cornice  and  ballustrade» 
with  recesses  projecting  over  each  pier,  which  give  a 
bold  relief  to  the  general  elevation.  The  length  of  the 
bridge  is  three  hundred  and  eighty-two  feet,  by  twenty* 
seven  feet  in  width.  It  is  biiilt  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Lapidge.  The  building  contract  was  undertaken 
by  Mr.  Herbert  for  twenty-six  thousand  eight  hundred 
pounds,  and  the  extra  work  hasf  not  excee.ded  one  hun- 
dred pounds,  a  very  rare,  if  not  unprecedented,  oc- 
currencC)  in  either  public  or  private  undertakings  of  this 
description.  The  first  stone  was  laid  by  the  late  earl 
of  Liverpool,  November  7,  1825,  and  the  bridge  was 
opened  in  due  form  by  her  present  majesty,  then  Duchess 
of  Clarence,  on  July  17,  1828.     The  management  of 

*  Bridge- warden's  acconn  .*«. 

t  Letter  of  Rowland  White,  to  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury.    Lodge's 
Shrewsbury  Papers,  vol.  iii.  p.  S44. 
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BOOKVff*  the  revenues  of  this  bridge  is  in  the  hands  of  two  bridge 
wardens^  who  are  elected  to  that  office  annually. 

A  small  stream,  called  Hogg's-mill  river,  over  which 
there  is  a  bridge  of  three'  arches,  runs  through  the 
southern  part  of  the  town,  and  falls  into  the  Thames. 

GaoL  There  is  a  small  gaol  belonging  to  the  county  in  this 

town. 

Richmond.  llie  cdebrated  village  of  Richmond  is  distinguislied 
for  its  beautiful  situation  upon  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
at  the  distance  of  about  nine  miles  from  Hyde-park 
comer.  The  parish  is  bounded  by  Mortlake,  Kew,  and 
Petersham;  and  the  predominant  soil  is  sand,  but  in 
some  parts  of  the  parish  there  is  clay  and  gravel. 

This  place  received  its  present  name  by  royal  com- 
mand, in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  who  was  earl  of 
Richmond,  in  Yorkshire.  In  Domesday  book  it  is  not 
mentioned ;  but  in  a  record  of  nearly  the  same  anti- 
quity, it  is  called  Syenes*;  the  name  was  afterwards 
spelt  Schenes,  Schene,i-  and  Sheen..  Some  writers, 
founding  their  conjectures  upon  the  latter  word,  which 
signifies  bright  or  splendid,  have  supposed  it  to  be  ex- 
pressive of  the  magnificence  of  the  ancient  palace;]:  which 
formerly  existed  here. 

The  town  consists  of  one  long  street,  with  smaller 
ones  branching  from  it  in  different  directions.  Here 
are  several  good  houses,  beside  shops  in  almost  every 
line  of  business,  capable  of  supplying  the  wants  of  the 
inhabitants.  Indeed  the  village,  ornamented  with  two 
handsome  stone  pumps,  has  a  respectable  appearance, 

•  No.  SIS.  Harleian  MSS.  Brit.  Mus. 
f  Cotton  MSS.  Cleopatra,  A.  7. 
X  Lcland,  Aubrey,  Camden,  &c. 
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superior  to  many  country  towns.  This  is  accounted  for  CHAP.IL 
by  its  proximity  to  the  metropofa's,  and  by  the  beauty  of 
its  situation,  which  attracts  all  classes  in  the  summer 
season,  and  especially  families  of  distinction,  who  reside 
in  it  throughout  the  year.  Dr.  Armstrong,  in  his  cele* 
brated  poem  entitled  **  Health,''  recommending  a  sa- 
lubrious place  of  residence,  has  these  lines : 

"  See  I  where  enthroned  in  adamantine  state. 
Proud  of  her  bards,  imperial  Windsor  sits ; 
There  choose  thy  seat  In  some  aspiring  grove 
Fast  by  the  slowly  winding  Thames— or  where 
Broader  she  leaves  fair  Richmond's  green  retreats—* 
Richmond,  that  sees  a  hundred  villas  rise 
Rural  or  gay  !*' 

Poets  delight  and  excel  in  fiction :  but  here  her  aid  is 
not  wanted.  The  brightest  efiusions  of  the  muse  are 
outdone  by  the  fascinations  of  reality  !  Richmond  must 
feel  proud  when  she  becomes  the  joint  theme  of  admi- 
ration with  Windsor,  though  the  chief  difierence  between 
them  in  the  present  day  is  that  the  one  his  been — ^while 
the  other  continues  to  be— the  abode  of  royalty.*  The 
population  of  this  parish,  in  1821,  was  5994,  and*  1006 
houses. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  manor  of  Sheen  was  Msdot* 
included  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  in  that  of  Kingston, 
which  then  belonged  to  the  crown,  and  was  held  in 
demesne.  The  earliest  notice  of  it  occurs  in  the  reign 
of  King  John,  when  it  was  the  property  of  Michael  Belet, 
who  held  it  by  the  service  of  being  the  king's  butler, 
having  been  granted  to  his  ancestors,  with  that  office 
annexed,  by  Henry  I. 

•  Dr.  Evans*  Richmond  and  its  Vicinity,  1825.  p.  9. 
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BOOK  Vf.  In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  the 
manor  of  Sheen  belonged  to  Robert  Bumell,  bidiop  of 
Bath  and  Wells>  who  granted  it  to  Otto  Grrandison  and 
his  heira^  with  remainder  to  himself  and  his  heirs;* but 
it  soon  afterwards  appears  to  have  rererted  to  die 
crowtt^  either  by  e:&ehange  or  forfeiture.  Edward  I.  was 
in  possession  of  it  towards  the  latter  end  of  his  reign^-f' 
sitice  which  period  it  has  generally  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  crown^  or  settled  upon  some  of  the  branches  of  the 
royal  family. 

Lands  in  this  manor  are  held  by  the  rod,  or  copy  of 
court-rolly  and  descend  to  the  youngest  son ;  or  in  de- 
fault of  sons^  to  the  youngest  daughter.  The  same 
customs    prevail    in   the    manors    of  Petersham    and 

Sheen  pap  The  mauoK-hQu^  at  Sheen  was  formerly  a  royal 
palace,  amji  so  continued  for  many  centuries.  A  MS. 
record  in  the  British  Museum  mentions  it  as  haying 
b^eu  the  house  of  Henry  I.^  who  granted  jit,  with  the 
manor^  to  the  Belets.§  From  that  time  till  towards  the 
clqse  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  it  was  the  property  of 
subjects.  Edward  I.  and  II.  are  known  to  have  resided 
there.  11  Edward  III.  closed  a  long  and  victorious  reign 
at  this  palace,  June  21»  1377.  Queen  Anne,  his  suc- 
c(^^r's  consort,  died  diere  in  the  year  1394.  Richard  II. 

•  Pat.  8  Edw.  I.  m  26.  Grant  of  free  warren.  Cart.  8  Edw.  I.  m  79. 

t  Accoonts  of  money  paid  at  the  eoart  at  Sheen,  Sd  Edw«rd  L  in 
^e  hoosehold  eAtabHihmftnt  of  that  king,  pubUthad  by  the  Socfetj  of 
Aatkinariei,  p.  87. 

Customa  of  the  manors  of  Sheen,  &c.  pubUshed  in  the  Collecta- 
nea Juridica,  vol.  ii. 

^  No.  818.  Harleian  MSS.  Brit.  If  as. 

I  Edward  I.  treated  with  the  Scottish  nobility  at  Sheen,  after  the 
death  of  William  Wallace.— LomtorcTf  Topo^aphual  DieUanmy, 
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was  so  much  affected  at  her  death  that  he  abandoned  chap,  ll. 
the  palace;    and  Holinshed  says,   that   ^'he  caused 
it  to  be  throwen  down  and  defaced.      Whereas,   the 
former  kings   of  this  land,  being  weary  of  the  citie, 
nsed  customarily  thither  to  resorte,  as  to  a  place  of 
pleasure,  and  serving  highly  to  their  recreation.'*   Henry 
v.,  however,  restored  the  palace  to  its  formevmagmft* 
cenee ;  and  Henry  VII.  held  a  grand  tournament  at  his 
''manor  at    Richmond,"    in    1493,    when  Sir  James 
Parker,  in  a  controversy  with  Hugh  Vaughan  for  right 
of  coat  armour,  was  killed  at  the  first  course.     In  the 
year  1499,  the  king  being  then  at  his  palace,  it  was  set 
on  fire  by  accident,  and  for  the  most  part  consumed. 
The  king  immediately  caused  it  to  be  rebuilt,  and  gave 
it  the  name  of  Richmond.   It  had,  however,  been  finished 
but  a  short  time,  when  a  second  fire  broke  out,  which 
did  considerable  dunage.*     The  same  year  a  new  gal- 
lery fell  down,  in  which  the  king,  and  the  prince,  his  son, 
had  been  walking  only  a  few  minutes  before.t    Philip  I. 
king  of  Spain,  having  been  driven   upon  the  coast  of 
England  by  a  storm,  was  entertained  by  the  king  in  thus 
palace,   with  great  magnificence,  in  the  year    1506.;]; 
Henry  VII.  died  there,  April  21,  1509.§    His  succes- 
sor kept  his  Christmas  at  Richmond  the  year  after  he 
came  to  the  throne ;  ||  and  a  tournament  was  held  there 
on  the  12th  of  January,  when  the  king,  for  the  first  time, 
took  a  part  in  those  martial  exercises.^    In  1523,  when 

*  The  palace  was  nearly  rebuilt  in  1501,  at  which  time  Henry  VII* 
commanded  it  to  be  called  Richmond.  The  second  fire  happened  in 
1506.— S^oivV  JnnaU. 

t  Ibid.  t  Holinshed's  Chron. 

§  8andford's  Genealogical  History  of  the  Kings  of  Englaiid, 
p.  42 

I  Holiosbed's  Chron.  9  Ibid. 
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BOOK  VI.  Charles  V.  emperor  of  Gfermanyy  visited  this  country, 
he  was  lodged  at  Richmond.  When  Cardinal  Wolsey 
gave  the  lease  of  Hampton  court  to  the  king^  his  majesty 
permitted  him  to  reside  in  Richmond  palace,  a  privilege 
of  which  he  frequently  availed  himself.  Hall  says,  that 
''when  the  common  people,  and  especially  such  as  had 
been  servants  to  Henry  VII.,  saw  the  cardinal  keep 
house  in  the  manor  royal  of  Richmond,  which  that  mo- 
narch so  highly  esteemed,  it  was  a  marvel  to  hear  how 
they  grudged,  saying,  '  So,  a  butcher's  dogge  doth  lie 
in  the  manor  of  Richmond.'"*  They  were  still  more 
enraged  at  the  cardinal's  keeping  his  Christmas  there, 
openly,  with  great  state,  when  the  monarch  himself 
observed  that  feast  with  the  utmost  privacy  at  Bltham, 
on  account  of  the  plague.f  Queen  Elizabeth  was  a 
pri3oner  at  Richmond  for  a  short  time,  during  the  reign 
of  her  sister  Mary.  After  she  ascended  the  throne, 
this  palace  became  one  of  her  favourite  residences.  In 
her  reign,  Eric  IV.  king  of  Sweden,  was  lodged  there. 
It  was  here  that  Anthony  Rudd,  bishop  of  St  David's, 
incurred  her  displeasure,  by  preaching  before  the  court 
on  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  applying  ihem,  at  the  same 
time,  personally  to  her  majesty,  and  observing,  how  it 
had  "  furrowed  her  face,  and  besprinkled  her  hair  with 
its  meal."  %  "  No  doubt,"  says  Mr.  Lysons,  **  such  plain 
language  must  have  been  highly  ofiensive  to  her  majesty, 
who  even  at  that  advanced  age,  for  it  was  in  the  year 
1596,  did  not  dislike  to  be  complimented  on  her  per- 
sonal charms,  and  was  so  fond  of  youthful  amusements, 


•  llairs  Chron.  HenrjrVIII.  fol.  144. 

f  Ibid,  fol.  146. 

X  Lives  of  Emloent  Cambridse  Bften,  Harleian  M  S.  7170,  p.  18 
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diat  a  few  years  befin^e,  we  are  told,  that  being  then  a  GBAp.  ii. 
Richmond,  '  six  or  seven  gallyards  of  a  momynge,  be-^ 
sides  musycke  &  syngynge,  was  her  ordinary  exercyse.'"* 
The  queen  died  here  on  the  24th  of  March,  1603.  In 
the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  the  courts  of  law  were 
removed  to  Richmond,  on  account  of  the  plague.  Henry 
prince  of  Wales  resided  at  this  palace  in  1605.    . 

Charles  L  is  supposed  to  have  been  frequently  at  this 
palace,  where  he  formed  a  large  collection  of  pictures. 
In  1636,  a  masque  was  performed  by  Lord  Buckhurst 
and  Edward  Sackville,  before  the  king  and  queen,  at 
Richmond.  When  the  king  was  in  Scotland^  in  1641, 
the  parliament  ordered  that  the  young  prince  (afterwards 
Charles  II.)  should  be  sent  with  his  governor.  Bishop 
Duppa,  to  be  educated  at  Richmond.  In  1647,  the 
palace .  of  Richmond  was  prepared,  by  order  of  parlia 
ment,  for  the  reception  of  the  king,  but  he  refused  to 
go  there,  ^n  old  newspaper  of  the  29th  of  August, 
1647,  mentions  that  the  prince  elector  was  at  Richmond, 
and  that  his  majesty,  with  the  duke  of  York  and  the 
lords,  hunted  in  the  new  park,  killing  a  stag  and  a 
buck ;  adding,  that  the  king  **  was  very  cheerful,  and 
afterwards  dined  with  his  children  at  Syon."t 

The  survey ,j:  taken  by  order  of  parliament,  in  1649,  Survey  of 
affords  a  very  minute  description  of  the  palace.     The  *  ®  ^^  ^^' 
great  hall  was  one  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  forty  in 
breadth,  having  a  screen  at  the  lower  end,  over  which 
was  ''  a  fayr  foot  pace  in  the  higher  end  thereof;  the 
pavement  is  square  tile,  and  it  is  very  well  lighted  and  . 
seeled;  at  the  north  end  is  a  turret,  or  clock  case, 
covered  with  lead,  which  is  a  special  ornament  to  thai 

*  Lodge's  Sbrewslyury  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  41  !• 
+  Perfect  Oeeorrenoes,  Aug.  S7,  1047.  . 
t  Printed  in  the  Monumenta  Vetusta. 

VOL.  IE.  3  D 
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^OQ^  '^^-  building.'*  The  privy  lodgings  are  described  as  a 
'' freestone  buildings  three  stories  high^  with  fourteen 
turrets,  covered  with  lead/'  being  **  a  very  graceful- orna- 
ment to  the  whole  liouse^  and  perspicuous  to  the  country 
round  abouf  A  round  tower  is  mentioned^  called  the 
"  Canted  Tower,"  with  a  staircase  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  steps.  The  chapel  was  ninety-six  feet  long, 
and  forty  broad,  **  with  cathedral  seats  and  pews."  Ad- 
joining the  privy  garden  was  an  open  gallery,  two  hun- 
dred feet  long,  over  which  was  a  close  gallery  of  similar 
length. 

No  mention  is  made  of  a  library  in  the  survey ;  yet 
it  is  certain  one  was  established  at  Richmond,  by 
Henry  VII.,  and  the  librarian  is  reckoned  amongst  the 
officers  of  this  palace  in  the  household  establishments  of 
Queen  Mary*  and  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  survey  men- 
tions three  pipes  which  supplied  the  palace  with  water ; 
one  from  the  white  conduit  in  the  new  park,  another 
from  the  red  conduit  in  the  town  fields,  and  the  third 

Palace        from  a  conduit  near  the  almshouses  in  Richmond.    The 

*^  '  materials  of  the  palace  were  valued  at  £10,782.  19«.  2tf. 

It  was  purchased  April  12,  1650,  by  Thomas  Rookesby, 
William  Goodrick,  and  Adam  Baynes,  on  behalf  of 
themselves  and  other  creditors.  It  was  afterwards  pur- 
chased by  Sir  Gregory  Norton,  who  had  been  one  of 
the  king's  judges. 

Views.  ^<  All  tbfl  views  of  Richmond   palace,"   says  Mr. 

•  ''  Keeper  of  the  library,  William  Tillesley,  fee  .^10    0    0 

ofthe  wardrobe,  William  Griffith 9    9    6 

-  of  the  orchard,     John  LoTell    ••••••••      6    18 

ofthehonte.       Sir  Henry  Sidney,     ..      9   9    6 

of  the  garden,      the  same  Sir  H.  Sidney      4  11    S 

oftheparke.        the  same  Sir  H.  Sidney      S  10  10.*' 

^Hamekoid  EHablukmeni  ^  Queen  Maiy,  a  MS,  in  the  Ubraryol 
DmlitUk  College, 
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Lysons^    '*  which  are  extant,  were  taken  before  the  CBAF,u. 
middle  of  the  last  century^  while  it  remained  entire. 
Vaadergntch's  view,  which  was  eneraved  for  Aubrey's^ 
Antiquities  of  Surrey,  probably  from  a  drawing  of 
Hollar's,  seems  to  give  a  very  good  representation  of  the 
front  towards  the  water.*    A  view  of  this  same  front  is 
engraved  in  the  Monumenta  Vetusta  (published  by  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries)  from  a  picture  belonging  to  the 
Earl  of  Cardigan.     Lord  Viscount  FitzwiUiam  has  an 
ancient  painting  of  Richmond  palace,  by  Vinkeboom, 
taken  from  the  meadow  on  the  other  side  of  the  water.f 
Another  picture,  in  the  possession  of  the  same  noble* 
man,  said  to  be  the  work  of  one  of  Rubens'  scholars^ 
has  been  called  *  the  Front  of  Richmond  Palace  towards 
the  Green ;'  but  there  are  many  reasons  for  supposing  it 
not  to  be  a  representation  of  that  hoiise ;  for  it  not  only 
seems  very  improbable,  that  the  numerous  and  lofty 
turrets  which  were  so  '  perspicuous  to  the  country  round 
about,'  should  not  be  seen ;  but  the  front  itself  is  totally 
unlike  that  of  the  old  palace  towards  the  green,  as 
described  in  the  survey,  and  as  in  some  measure  it  still 
exists.    In  this  view  there  is  no  range  of  buildings  con* 
tiguous  to  the  gateway,  nor  does  the  fore  ground  in  the 
least  resemble  the  green^j:  which  in  the  Survey  is  de- 
scribed as  '  a  piece  of  level  turf  of  twenty  acres  (only) 
planted  with  one  hundred  and  thirteen  elms,  forty-eight 
of  which  stand  on  the  west  side,  and  form  a  handsome 
walk.'    It  is  much  more  probable  that  the  painting  at 

*  Mr.  Lysons  haTiDg  been  favoured  with  the  loan  of  thia  plate, 
which  is  deposited  in  the  Bodleian  library  at  O  .ford,  it  is  printad  In 
his  valuable  work. 

t  This  has  been  engraved  by  R.  B*  Godfiey. 

X  In  the  picture,  a  thick  grove  of  trees  stands  where  the  town  should 
be,  if  this  was  a  view  of  the  palace. 
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BOOK  Vf.  Lord  Fit2wiUiam*8  was  intended  to  represent  the  lodge 
in  the  old  park^  with  the  description  of  which  it  soffi** 
ciently  corresponds^  and  which  particularly  mentions 
*  a  fair  gate^  of  good  ornament  to  the  house^  standing 
towards  the  park/*** 

On  the  restoration^  the  manor  and  palace,  which 
had  been  settled  on  the  Queen-mother,  before  the  civil 
war,  were  restored  to  her  ;t  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
latter  was  at  this  time  in  a  very  dismantled  state.  Ful- 
ler, who  wrote  soon  after  the  restoration,  speaks  of  it 
as  having  been  pulled  down  ;.*{:  but  this  did  not  take 
place  till  the  subsequent  century.  Christopher  YiUieis 
was  made  keeper  of  the  manor  house  at  Richmond,  in 
1660.  In  the  reign  of  James  II.  it  appears  to  have  been 
in  the  hands  of  the  crown,  and  it  is  said  that  the  pro- 
tender  was  nursed  tfaere.§  The  site  of  the  palace  is 
now  occupied  by  several  houses,  which  are  held,  od 
lease,  under  the  crown. 

l%e  palace  is  destroyed,  whilst  an  old  archway,  an 
entrance  into  the  palace,  seen  to  advantage  from  the 
green,  alotie  remains,  a  solitary  relic  indicating  its 
former  situation !  Thus,  when  Jerusalem  was  destroyed 
by  the  Romans,  the  conqueror  Titus  ordered  the  plough- 
share to  be  driven  over  the  site,  leaving  one  tower  only  to 
show  wherb  the  devoted  city  once  stood,  attracting  the 
gaze  of  posterity. 
Bandings  Of  the  buildings  on  the  site  of  the  palace,  the  fint 
on  the  site,  ^^y^igj  ^^  notice  is  the  house  of  &e  late  duke  of 

*  Env.  of  London,  i.  p.  443. 

f  Parliamentary  InteUigencer,  June  18,  ie85. 

X  Worthies,  pt.  8.  p.  78. 

§  Bishop  Burnet's  History  of  his  own  Times,  Tol.  i.  p.  768.  Some 
parts  of  the  palaee  appear  to  hsfo  been  repaired  by  James  II.  His 
initials,  and  the  date  1686,  are  stUl  on  the  leaden  pipes. 
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Queentbuiy^  built  by  George^  the  third  earl  of  Choi-  cshap.  ii. 
mondeley,  wfaoj  in  1708,  obtained  a  lease  of  part  of  the 
old  palace.  Here  a  fine  collection  of  pictures  orna- 
mented a  noble  gallery.  It  then  passed  into  several 
hands,  when  die  duke  of  Queensberry  bought  it,  and 
transferred  the  fuiniture  from  Amesbury.  The  hall  of 
the  house  was  decorated  by  the  tapestry  which  hung 
behind  the  earl  of  Clarendon  in  the  court  of  chan- 
eery.  Another  house  belonged  to  the  widow  of  the  late 
Lewis  Way,  Esq.,  whore  she  resided  with  her  sister,  the 
countess  dowager  of  Northampton :  it  is  now  occupied 
by  Lady  Sullivan.  In  the  front  of  the  building  was  an 
ancient  porch,  with  the  figures  of  two  boys,  in  servitor 
dresses,  blowing  trumpets,  whence  it  was  called  the 
Trumpeting  house.  Other  houses  adjoining  the  old  Trampet- 
gateway,  leading  to  the  green,  are  occupied  by  Sir  °^  ^^^^' 
David  Dundas,  Bart,  and  G.  C.  Julius,  Esq.  In  the 
garden  of  the  latter  is  an  old  yew  tree,  the  circumference 
of  whose  trunk  is  ten  feet  three  inches  :*  it  is  deserving 
of  particular  attention.  The  elegant  villaf  once  the 
property  of  Sir  Charles  Asgill,  Bart,  afterwards  of 
Whitshed  Keene,  Esq.^  and  now  Mrs.  Palmer,  is  also 
on  the  site  of  the  palace.  The  spot  once  hallowed  by 
royalty  is  by  no  means  deserted. 

King  Edward  II.  founded  a  convent   of  Carmelite  CarmeUt« 
fnars  near  his  manor  of  Sheen,  and  endowed  it  with     "^^  * 
one  hundred  and  twenty  mari^s  per  annum  out  of  his 
exchequer.'];     They  had  been  settled  in  this  convent 
only  two  years  when  the  king  caused  them  to  be  re- 

*  It  is  meDtioned  in  the  parliamentary  survey,  and  is  there  rained 
at  £\Q, 

-t-  This  mansion  was  erected  from  a  design  of  Sir  Robert  Taylor. 
There  is  an  eogravlng  of  it  in  the  Vitravius  Britaonicm. 

I  Pat.  9  Edw.  II.  pt.  1.  m.  16. 
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BO^>K  VL    moved  to  Oxford,  niHb^re  they  were  placed  wHhoirt  ikt 

north  gate. 
Priory.  Henry  VIL  is  said  to  have  founded  a  convent  ct  ob- 

servant friars  near  the  palace,  about  the  y^ur  1499.* 
Holinshed  mentions  its  suppression  in  the  year  1534. 
In  the  survey  of  the  palace  above-mentioned,  a  building 
is  described  as  adjoining  to  it,  called  ^*  the  Friais,  con* 
taining  three  rooms  below  stayrs,  and  four  handsome 
rooms  above  stayrs ;"  it  was  then  used  as  a  chandler's 
shop.  Thus  the  lane  leading  from  the  green  to  die  duke 
of  Queensberry's  is  still  called  in  the  leases  Friar's  lane. 
No  remains  of  these  convents  exist. 
Old  park.  The  Old  Park,  leading  towards  Kew  from  Bichmond 
green,  is  entitled  to  especial  attention.  Its  lodge  was 
once  occupied  by  Cardinal  Wolsey  in  his  disgrace. 
''  The  cardinal,"  says  Stow,  "  having  licence  to  repair 
to  Richmond,  was  there  lodged  within  the  lodge  of  the 
great  park,  which  was  a  very  prettie  house ;  there  my 
lord  lay  until  Lent,  with  a  prettie  number  of  servants  ! " 
He  afterwards  removed  to  the  priory. 

The  park  at  Richmond  was  leased  by  Queen  Eliza- 
lieth  to  Edward  Bacon.    When  the  crown  lands  were 
sold  in  the  last  century,  the  park  which  adjoined  the 
green,  then  called  Richmond  little  park,  was  valued  at 
£220.  5s.  per  annum,  and  was  bought  by  William  Brome^ 
of  London,  Gent,  at  thirty- two  years'  purchase.    ITie 
lodge,  which  is  described  as  being  a  very  pleasant  seat 
and  habitation  for  a  private  gentleman,  appears  to  have 
been  afterwards  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Thomas  Jarva 
or  Jervoyse,  and  the  park  in  that  of  Sir  John  Trevor. j* 
A  lease  of  the  lodge  was  granted  by  King  William, 
in  1694,  to  John  Latton,  Esq. 

*  .Turner's  Notitia  Monast  p.  640. 

t  Mysteries  of  the  Good  Old  Cause,  p.  16,  88. 
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The  lodge  was  granted  by  Queen  Anne,  in  1707,  to  C^AP.n, 
James,  duke  of  Ormond,  who  rebuilt  the  house,  re- 
siding there  till  his  impeachment,  in  1715;  when  we 
Are  told  that  "  he  privately  withdrew  from  his  house  at 
Richmond,  and  went  to  Paris."  Soon  after,  George  II., 
then  Prince  of  Wales,  made  the  lodge  his  residence; 
George  III.  also  lived  there  in  the  early  part  of  his 
reign,  but  it  has  since  been  pulled  down,  and  not  a 
vestige  remains ! 

Queen  Caroline,  the  intellectual  consort  of  George  II., 
was  partial  to  this  spot ;  and  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  tale^ 
called  "  The  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,"  an  interesting  scene 
is  supposed  to  take  place  amidst  this  enamoured  scenery. 
Queen  Caroline  had  dispersed  throughout  the  gardens  or*' 
namental  and  grotesque  buildings,  one  of  which  was  called 
Merlin's  Cave,  containing  several  wax  figures ;  another, 
called  the  Hermitage,  adorned  with  the  busts  of  New^ 
ton,  Locke,  and  other  characters  of  celebrity.  To  the 
destruction  of  these  decorations,  the  sarcastic  author  of 
the  Heroic  Epistle  to  Sir  William  Chambers,  thus 
alludes: 

*'  Come  then,  prolific  Art,  and  with  thee  bring 
The  oharmd  that  rise  firom  the  exhaustleM  spriDg, 
To  Richmond  come,  for  see  untutor'd  Brown 
Destroys  these  wonders  that  were  once  thy  own. 
Lo  !  from  his  melon  ground  the  peasant  slave 
Has  mdely  msh'd  and  levellM  Merlin's  Cave, 
Knoek'd  down  the  waxen  wisard,  seised  his  wandt 
Transfoim'd  to  lawni  what  late  was  fairy  land ; 
And  marr'd,  with  impious  hand,  each  sweet  design 
Of  Stephen  Duck  and  good  Queen  Caroline  ! 
Haste,  hid  yon  livelong  terrace  reascend. 
Replace  each  vista,  straighten  every  bend, 
Shut  out  the  Thamef— shall  that  ignoble  thing 
Approach  the  presence  of  great  Ocean's  kingt 
No ;  let  Barbaric  glories  feast  his  eyes, 
August  Pagodas  round  his  palace  rise, 
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BOOK  VI.  And  flnSsh'd  Richmond  open  to  his  Tiew^ 

"■""^"^  A  work  to  wonder  at — perhaps  a  Kew  !• 

Obserya-  Not  far  from  the  site  of  the  lodge  stands  the  obser- 
vatory,  built  by  King  George  III.  in  the  years  1768 
and  1769.  Sir  William  Chambers  was  the  architect, 
and  Dr.  Stephen  Demainbray  superintended  the  as- 
tronomical department 

Here  are  some  excellent  mathematical  instruments,  a 
collection  of  subjects  in  natural  history,  well  presented, 
an  excellent  apparatus  for  philosophical  experiments, 
some  models,  and  a  collection  of  ores  from  George  the 
Third's  mines  in  the  forests  in  Germany.  Along  this 
park,  on  the  side  next  the  river,  is  a  pleasant  walk, 
leading'  from  Richmond  to  Kew.  The  first  half  is  in 
excellent  condition,  with  seats  at  short  distances,  to 
relieve  the  fatigue  of  the  ambulator.  The  two  pillars, 
not  unlike  the  columns  on  a  Spanish  dollar,  are  con- 
nected  with  the  observatory.  On  the  opposite  bank  of 
ihe  Thames  are  the  elegant  villas  of  the  Earl  of  Cassilis 
and  Mrs.  Logan.  Down  the  river  may  be  descried 
Isleworth  and  the  church,  with  its  '^  ivy  mantled  tower^ 
and  cemetery. 

There  are  two  ferries  across  the  river,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  foot  passengers  passing  from  Richmond  to 
Isleworth ;  the  lower,  or  church  ferry,  being  the  more 
direct  way,  through  Sion  Park,  towards  Br«)tf<Nrd. 

Osftlniskii  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  ihe  north-west  of  the 
old  palace  stood  the  hamlet  of  West  Sheen.  Here 
Henry  V.  in  the  year  1414,  founded  a  convent  of  Car- 
thusians, which  he  called  the  House  of  Jesus  of  BeA- 


•  George  III.  made  it  a  grasing  farm,  and,  dea trojing  a  lane  which 
divided  the  spot  from  Kew  gardens,  it  ia  now  aabjolned  to  that  fu 
funed  botanical  repofitory. 


convent 
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l«shem  at  Sheen.*  Tke  pfreimses  on  which  the  convent  CHAP,  ri. 
wur  built  are  said  to  have  been  three  thousand  fM,  ki 
length,  and  one  thousand  three  hundred  amd  fivd  id 
breaddi  In  a  MS.  of  Florentius  Wigomensis,  prhll^tf 
in  Aubrey's  Antiquities  of  Sufrey^f  the  dimensions  of 
^  hall  are  said  to  have  been  fbtty-fbur  paces  in  length, 
and  twenty-four  in  bteadth ;  the  gt^eat  quadrangle  waitf 
one  hundred  and  twerity  paee^  long,  and  one  hundred 
broad  ;  Aie  cloisters  appear  to  have  been  two  hundred 
paeeb  square,  and  nine  feet  in  height.  The  founder 
endowed  his  new  monastery  with  the  alien  priories  of 
Lewisbam,  Greenwich,  Ware,  and  several  odiers,  with 
all  their  lands  and  revenues.  He  also  gave  them  the 
fisheries  at  Sheen ;  Petersham  wear;  and  four  pTi)e8  of 
red  wine  of  Vascony  every  year,  granting  them  at  thc$ 
same  time  many  valuable  privileges  and  exemptions,  and 
heenee  to  make  a  conduit  from  a  place  called  Hilliden 
wcfl.*  John  Wydrington  was  conirtituted  the  firsit  prioir. 
A  hermitage  was  founded  within  this  monastery,  for  a 
rechuie,  h  the  year  1416,  and  endowekl  widi  twen^f  marb 
annual  rent  issuing  out  of  the  manors  of  Lewisbam 
and  Grreenwibh.;!:  In  the  Survey  taken  in  1649,  this  is 
eaUed  the  Anchorite's  cell;  John  Kingslowe  was  the 
first  chaplain  or  hermit.§ 

Within  Uiese  walls  Petkin  Warbeck  sought  an  asylum^ 
and  entreated  the  prior  to  beg  hia  Hfe  of  the  king.  He 
was  executed  afterwards,  for  endeavouring  to  escape  out 
of  the  Tower. 

The    learned  Dean  Colet,  founder  of   St.  Pkul's  DeanColet 
school,  built  a  house  within  the  precincts  of  the  motias- 

*  Dogdale'fl  MonasU  rol.  i.  p.  978—977. 

t  Vol.  ▼.  p.  S40. 

t  Pat.  6  Henry  V.  m.  89. 

§  Reght.  Wlnton.  Waynflete,  pt.  8.  f.  S7. 
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^ooi^^i^  tery-at  Sheen^  intending  it  as  a  place  of  retirement  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  life.  He  died  there  in  the  year 
1519,  according  to  Wood^*  who  says^  that  his  body  was 
removed  Uience  to  London,  previously  to  its  interment 
in  St  Paul's  cathedral.  Cardinal  Pole,  in  the  early  part 
of  his  life,  obtained  a  grant  of ''  lodgings  at  Sheen,''  and 
spent  two  years  there  in  studious  retirement 
Buppres.  When  the  earl  of  Surrey  returned  with  the  body  of 
priory.  ^  Scottish  king,  after  the  battle  of  Flcfdden  Field,  he 
is  said  to  have  conveyed  it  to  the  monastery  at  SheeOy 
where  it  lay  for  a  considerable  time  unburied.  Stow 
says,  that  about  the  year  1552  he  saw  a  body  wrapped 
in  lead  which  had  been  thrown  into  a  lumber-room,  and 
that  he  was  informed  it  was  the  body  of  the  Scottish 
king.t 

When  the  priory  of  Sheen  was  suppressed  its  revemies 
were  estimated  at  £777.  12s.  Id.  per  annum^I  Henry 
Man,  the  last  prior,  became  afterwards  dean  of  Chester 
and  bishop  of  Man.  Henry  VIIL  granted  the  priory 
to  his  favourite,  Edward,  earl  of  Hertford,  aftmvards 
duke  of  Somerset  In  the  year  1550  two  .splendid 
nuptial  ceremonies  were  celebrated  there  in  the  king's 
presence ;  Lord  Lisle  being  married  to  a  daughter  of 
the  duke  of  Somerset,  §  and  Sir  Robert  Dudley,  after- 
wards earl  of  Leicester,  to  Amy,  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Robsart.)!  The  earl's  son,  Robert  Dudley,  whom  he 
had  by  Lady  Douglas  Sheffield,  was  born  at  Sheen  in 
■ 

*  Athen.  Oxon.  vol.  i.  coU  IS. 

t  8tow*8  Annals,  4to.  p.  888.  See  alflo  Lambe*6  Flodden  PieM, 
p.  152. 

♦  Valor  of  1584,  Regist.  Wintoo.  Fox,  pt.  6.  There  is  a  rental  of 
the  priory  of  Sheen  24  Hen.  VIII.  in  the  British  Mssenm,  Cotton 
M8S.    Julius  C.  II.  16. 

§  8tow*s  Annals.  (|  Biosraph.  Brit* 
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1573,*  and  concealed  there  with  great  secrecy,  to  pre-  chap.  IL 
vent  the  Countess  of  Essex,  to  whom  Leicester  was 
then  a  suitor,  from  knowing  of  his  birth.  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  the  earl  was  married  to  Lady  Douglas, 
though  her  son  in  vain  endeavoured  to  establish  his  legi- 
timacy before  the  star-chamber;  it  was  nevertheless 
afterwards  avowed  in  the  patent  by  which  his  widow 
Alice  was  created  a  duchess  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.f 
Sir  Robert  Dudley,  disappointed  in  the  hope  of  proving 
his  legitimacy,  went  to  the  continent,  where  he  was 
patronised  by  the  house  of  Medici,  and  died  in  the 
neighbouihood  of  Florence.  He  was  buried  at  Bol- 
droDe.j: 

The  duke  of  Somerset  having  been  attainted  in  1551, 
the  site  of  the  priory  appears  to  have  been  given  to 
Henry  didie  of  Snflblk,  father  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  who 
resided  there.  Queen  Mary  restored  the  convent, 
which  was  dissolved  again  atherdeatli,  having  continued 
little  more  than  twelve  months.  In  the  year  1572  the 
site  of  the  priory  appears  to  have  been  in  the  possession 
of  Piercival  Gunston,  Gent.  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the 
26th  year  of  her  reign,  granted  it  for  life  to  Sir  Thomas 
Gorge  and  his  wife  Helen,  marchioness  of  North- 
ampton. Charles  I.  granted  it  upon  the  same  tenure 
to  James  duke  of  Lenox. 

In  1650  it  was  sold  as  crown  land,  and  purchased  by  Sarvmrof 
Alexander  Eastqn,  being  valued  at  £92  per  annum.§       prMwy. 
The  survey  taken  by  order  of  parliament  describes  very 
minutely  the  buildings  belonging  to  the  priory  as  they 

•  Biogrraph.  Brit.  f  Ibid. 

X  Anthony  Wood  (after  enumerating  bis  manifold  aceomplislmients) 
says,  that  be  was  the  first  who  taught  a  dog  to  set  in  order  to  catoh 
partridges. 

§  Particulars  of  Sale,  Augmentation  Office. 
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^poK  yi.  then  existed.  The  old  church  is  said  to  be  stsmding^ 
but  very  ruinous,  and  fit  to  be  demolished.  The  Survey 
describes  a  structure  of  brick  called  the  Prior*s  lodg* 
ings ;  th^  Monk's  hall,  a  stone  building ;  the  Lady  of 
St  Jobn*8  lodgings ;  the  Anchorite's  ceil ;  and  a  pansel 
oi  buildings  called  the  Gallery.* 

Pouessors  Charles  II.  soon  after  his  restoration,  granted  a  lease 
of  the  priory  for  sixty  years  to  Philip  Viscount  Lisle,t 
yho  assigned  it  the  following  year  to  John  Lord  Bel- 
lasys,  who,  in  the  year  1662,  surrendered  it  to  the  crown, 
and  obtained  a  new  grant  for  sixty  years.  Lord  Lisle, 
boiveTer,  appears,  by  his  correspondence  mth  Sir  Wil- 
liam Temple,  to  have  resided  at  Sheen  several  years. 

In  the  year  1675  a  lease  of  the  priory  was  granted  to 
Robert  Raworth  and  Martin  Folkes,  in  trust  for  Henry 
Brounker,  Esq.  afterwards  Viscount  Brounker,  and  Sir 
.WiUiam  Temple.  It  appears  by  the  records  in  his 
Majesty's  Land-Revenue  Office,  that  Lord  Brounker 
inhabited  the  mansion-house  late  Lord  Lisle's,  wUch 
was  afterwards  isissigned  to  the  Buckworth  family.  The 
premises  on  lease  to  Sir  William  Temple,  were  alienated 
to  John  Jeffreys,  Esq.  who  had  a  new  lease  in  1750. 

Sir  w.  Sir  William  Temple  became  a  resident  at  Sheen,  ibr 

^^  ^'  his  lady  was  here  during  his  stay  at  Brussels.  The 
house  in  which  he  resided,  since  known  by  the  name  of 
Temple  groye,  is  now  become  a  preparatory  establish- 
ment of  eminence  for  the  education  of  young  gentlemen, 
under  die  direction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pinekney.  Sir  W. 
Temple  took  great  pleasure  in  this  retirement  Writing 
to  Lord  Lisle,  August,  1667,  he  says,  **  My  heart  is  so  set 
upon  my  little  comer  at  Sheen  that,  while  I  keep  that. 


*  Surrey  in  the  Augmentation  Office 
t  Pat.  12  Car.  11.  pt.  31.    Aug.  8. 
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^o  foUieor  di0am)Qintnieiit  will  be  .very  liewb)?  to  i^p,,  gpKl  charh^ 
lieqi^iiliSjO  voy  wife  telja  me  s^ie  14  no  bold  as  jto  en^i  intip 
fflfk  of  enbrgilig  our.domiiHQns  there*  I  am  coptriidng 
^8  8iuoiii(er,  how  a  BUcoessiQii  of  chemes  i^ay^  b^  comr 
passed  from  Mi^y  till  Michaplmaf j  and  how  the  fiehee 
of  Sheen  yines  may  be  imprpted  by  half  a  dosen  sortv 
which  are  oot  known  there,  a^cl  whiph  I  thii^k  are  nmeh 
beyond  aqy  that  are^"*  In  tbo  short  intervals  betwetp 
his  foreign  negotiations^  this  was  his  constant  retreal^ 
In  one  of  his  letters  he  says,  '*  I  spend  all  the  time  I 
possibly  c^  at  Sheen^  and  never  saw  any  thing  pl^ 
santer  than  my  garden/'  King  William  often  yisited 
him  here,  and  pressed  him  to  become  his  secfe^ry  qf 
state.  When  his  patron  was  lame  with  the  gou^  De^n 
3wift  attended  his  majesty  in  his  walks  ropnd  the  gar* 
dens.  The  king  is  said  upon  one  of  those  occasions  to 
have  offered  to  make  him  a  captain  of  horse,  and  to  have 
tfuight  him  to  cut  asparagus  after  the  Dutch  manner! 
{{ere  Swifl  became  acquainted  with  the  beautiful  and 
^ecompHshed  Stella,  bom  at  this  plaqe,  and  the  daughter 
of  Sir  William  Temple's  stewards  She  was  aboq| 
eighteen  whcaiy  in  1699,  she  went  to  Ireland.  The 
dean's  connexion  with  this  youpg  Udy  forms  one  pf  thf 
m^t  mgubir  pages  in  the  hi^toFf  of  m^n)uqd. 

The  church  of  Richmond  is  dedicated  to  St  Mary  chweh. 
Ifagdslen,  and  is  a  respectable  stmcture.  The  b^pe- 
fioe  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  in  the  deanery  of  Ew^l-  It 
was  a  chapel,  depi^dant  upon  Kingston,  and  the  h^W^ 
^  was  in  the  gift  of  the  vicar  of  that  place;  tiUj  by  ^^ 
iiet  of  parliament  passed  in  17G9,  it  was  made  a  per*" 
petiial  curacy,  pnd  the  patronage  vested,  after  the  dei\th 
of  the  then  vioar  of  Kingston,  in  the  Hardiqge  family, 

•  sir  W.  Tttmple'y  Works,  vol.  iU  p.  41. 
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wbok  vf.  who  were  proprietors  of  the  ^great  tithes.  The  revei^ 
"sionaiy  patibnage  has  since  been  alienated'  to  St  Johtifs 
College^  Cambridge.  It  Was  presented  to  (he  com- 
missioners appointed  in  1658 'to  inqnire  into  the  staite 
of  ecclesiastical  benefices,  that  Richmond  was  a  chapdl 
dependent  on  Kingston ;  that  the  income  was  formerly 
about  £40  per  annum ;  and  that  it  was  without  a  settled 
minister.  The  commissioners  divided  -Richmond  firom 
tile  mother  church,  and  uniting  to  it  the  hamlet  of  Kew 
and  West  Sheen,  ordered  that  it  should  be  called  by 
the  name  of  the  parish  and  parish  church  of  Richmond.* 
The  chapel  of  Schene  is  mentioned  as  early  as  1339, 
and  probably  existed  at  an  earlier  period.  The  present 
building  consists  of  a  nave,  two  aisles,  and  a  chaneel, 
with  a  low  embattled  tower  at  the  we^t  end,  built  of 
white  stone  and  flint,  hating  eight  bells.  In  1750  it  was 
repaired  atid  enlarged,  and  since- that  time  it  has  re* 
ceived  many  improvements,  particularly  in  1828,  when 
it  underwent  a  thorough  repair,  and  the  interior  beau- 
tified, at  an  expense  of  £2,000.  The  organ,  built  by 
Knight,  is  placed  opposite  the  chancel,  in  the  eentire 
gallery.  It  was  erected  in  1770  by  King  George- 4ie 
Third  and  Queen  Oharlotte  (wbo  recommended  the 
maker),  together  with  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
inhabitants. 

Richmond  church,  though  not  particularly  lat^,  is 
well  arranged,  considering  the  additions  made  to  it  at 
diflerent  periods.  In  the  chancel,  nave,  and  aiska  of 
the  church,  are  numerous  monuments ;  so  great  is  their 
profusion,  that  it  should  seem  that  these  memorials  of 
art  alone  could  bestow  immortality.  In  the  churd>- 
yard  also  is  an  abundance  of  headstones^  strewed '' with 

*  Pftrl.  Sarreys.    Lambeth  MS.  Library. 
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mwof  a  holy  text>"  teaching  *'ihe  lualic  jnoralbt  how  to  ohaf>w. 
die."  Here  are  interred  the  dneeWakefields;.  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Moore,  author  of  Zeluco,  and  father  of  the- hero. of 
Co^inoa;  Mrs.  Yates,  the  celebrated  -actress;  Jamis 
Mallet  dtt  Pan,  a  Swiss,  editor  of  the  M^cur^  Brila»- 
nique ;  and,  above  all,  James  ThoBMon,  iauthoc  of:  the 
Seasons.  There  are  some  curioua-  ancient,  mona- 
ments,  particularly  the  following :-—     .  •  « 

On  the  east  .wall  of  the  chancel  is  r  the  m<muBient  of  Mona- 
Henry  Lord  Viscount  Brounker,  of  the  kingdom  lof  Ire-  "^"^  * 
land,  who-died  in  1688.  He  was  coflferer  to  Charles  H. 
and  the  last  inheritor  of  the  title.  On  the  north .  wall 
of  the  same  part  of  the  church  are  neat  monmnents.  to  •* 
Bohert  Cotton,  officer  of  the  removing  wardrobe  of 
beds  to  Queen  Mary  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  to 
Dorothy,  wife  of  Sir  George  Wright,  Knt  who  died  in 
1631.  On  the  south  wall  are  the  curious. monuments  of 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Courtney,  and  wife, 
first,  of  Sir  Warwick  Hele,  and  secondly  of  Sir  John 
Chudleigh,  who  died  in  1628 ;  and  Walter  Hickman,  of 
Kew,  who  died  in  1617.  Oyer  the  south  gallery  of  the 
nave  is  a  tablet  to  Robert  Lewes,  Esq.  a  Cambro- 
Briton,  and  a  barrister  at  law,  who  died  in  1649 ;  so 
great  a  lover  of  peace  (says  his  epitaph),  that  when  a 
contention  began  to  arise  between  life  andi  death,  he 
immediately  yielded  up  the  ghost,  to  end  the.  dispute. 
On  the  north  wall  of  the  nave  is  a  monument,  with  busts,^ 
to  Joseph  Bentley^  Esq.  who  died  in  1660.  Among 
those  more  recent  are  two  which  may  be  thus  noticed: 
one,  by  Bacon,  jun.  to  the  memory  of  Major  George 
Bean,  of  the  royal  horse  artillery,  who  fell  at  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  aged  thirty-aix.    He  went  into  the  army  at 

•  It  bat  been  engraved  by  Vertoe. 
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wooKVfL  geventecn,  and  signalised  hiaaacAf  duri^  the  ^^Mnllir 
war  in*  several  eBgagenrents.  And  the  other,  of  white 
floarble,  by  Ftaxman,  to  the  memorf  of  Mfs.  Barbara 
Lowther,  sister  of  tfie  docheEfs  of  Bdton ;  represMtiitg 
a  female  figure  iveeping  over  an  xirti,  by  the  sides  of 
whidi  are  liKes  gnMring,  amd  one  jaSt  faUen  down,  em- 
Uematid  of  premature  disscAiitioii. 

We  must  now  noliee  the  interesting  m^tnorftlh  of 
ThoBBSOD,  and  the  tiwee  Wakefieldif,  of  res|)eeted 
memory ,p— A  brass  tablet,  affixed  to  the  wall  at  the  west 
ead  of  the  north  aisle,  has  this  inserSption  :^—- 

Junes  *'  ^^  ^^  earth,  below  this  tablet,  are  the  remains  of  James  Thom- 

ThomsoB.  iotfy  antlor  of  the  beaatiftil  poems  entitled  The  Seasons,  llie  CaaUe 
•f  IndolflDee,  fto.  who  died  at  Riehmead,  Aug^  SS,  1746,  and  was 
buried  here  the  S9th,  1748,  O.a  The  earl  6f  BuehaB»  onwiUinff  th4l 
so  good  a  man  and  sweet  a  poet  should  be  without  a  memorial,  has 
denoted  the  place  of  his  interment  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  admirers. 
In  fUd  year  of  our  Lord  1799. 

**  Father  of  light  and  life,  thou  good  supreme  ! 
O I  leach  me  what  is  good,  teaeh  me  thyself ; 
Save  me  from  folly,  Tanity,  aid  woe. 
From  oTory  low  pursuit,  and  feed  my  soul 
With  knowledge,  conscious  peace,  and  virtue  pure, 
Sacred,  substantial,  ncTer-^lng  bliss  !*' 

Menoirsof  This  eminent  poet  was  bom  at  Ednam,  near  Kelso, 
Seodand,  Sept  7,  1700.  His  father  was  a  ministM-  of 
the  ktri:  of  Scotland.  He  was  at  an  early  period  fond 
of  poetry^  but  so  little  pleased  with  his  first  eflteions, 
that  every  new  yearns  day  he  cast  them  into  Ihe  fire  I 
Intended  for  the  ministry^  his  tator  thoaght  him  too 
poetical  for  the  pulpit,  which,  on  this  account,  he  ga?e 
np  altogether.  A  lady,  as  well  as  other  friends,  ad- 
vised him  to  repair  to  the  metropolis*  Hither  he  came, 
and,  staring  about,  had  his  magazine  of  credentials 
stolen  from  him  I  His  first  want  was  a  pair  of  shoes. 
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and  the  aale  of  Uis  Wiiit^r  snp^ied  Us  necetsities.    He  <?*iaimi. 
at  last  obtained  the  sum  of  tweniy  guineas  of  the  gen- 
tleman to  whom  it  was  dddieated.    The  poet  was  always 
modesty  and  on  thiib  occasion  ascribes  (he  sum  to  his 
patron's  generosity^  or  to  any  othet  cailse^  rather  than 
td  the  iherit  of   his  poems.    Summer^  Spring,  and 
Autuimi,  were  successively  published  and  well  received. 
He  made  the  tour  of  the  continent  with  the  son  of 
Chancellor  Talbot ;  but^  to  his  deep  sorrow,  his  young 
charge  died.    On  bis  return  h&  published  his  poem  of 
Liberty,  which  has  passages  of  consummate  beauty. 
His  piece  on  the  Death  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  is  worthy 
bf  his. genius;   but  it  was  not  noticed  in  the  degree 
merited.    He  produced  a  few  tragedies.    His  Tancred 
and  Sigismuikda  are  the  best  of  his  theatrical  produc- 
tions.   But  here  he  did  not  excel    His  Agam^Mnnon 
struggled  with  so  much  difficulty  through  the  first  night, 
that,  coming  late  to  his  friends  with  whom  he  was  to 
sup,  he  exctised  his  delay  by  telling  them  the  sweai  of 
his  distress  had  so  disordered  his  wig,  that  be  could  not 
appear  till  he  had  been  refitted  by  a  bftrber !    Such  was 
his   excessive   sensibility.    His  Castle    of  Indolence, 
written  after  the  manner  oif  Spenser,  was  the  last  eflSi- 
sion  of  his  pen,  and  is  wrought  with  great  acciiracy. 

tiOrd  George  Lyttelton,  the  poef  s  friend,  conferred 
upon  him  the  office  of  surveyor  general  of  the  Lee- 
ward Islands,  from  which,  when  the  deputy  was  paid, 
he  received  kbout  £300  a  year.  He  was  now  at  ease; 
but,  alas  !  did  not  live  long  to  eiqoy  ft.  Returning  from 
London  on  a  warm  sultry  day  he  todlc  water  at  Ham- 
mersmith for  Kew — caught  cold— which,  bringing  on 
fever,  terminated,  "  with  some  careless  Exasperation,** 
in  dissolution,  Aug.  22,  1748.  A  monument  is  Erected 
to  his  memory  in  Wesiminster  abbey. 

VOL.  II.  3  F 
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B»OK\h  ,  James  Thomson  w^  in  stature  above  the  middle 
aize^  and  more  fat  than-bajd  beseems,  of  a  dull  coun- 
tenance^ and  a  gross  unanimated,  uninviting  appearance, 
silent  in  mingled  company,  but  cheerful  among  select 
friendsj  and  by  them  very  tenderly  and  warmly  beloved. 
Of  thi^  latter  circumstance  ample,  proof  is.  aflbrded  by 
the  foUowiiig  letter  found  in  the  recently  published  Cul- 
locfen  Papers. ; 

Thb  Rev-  Me.  Murdoch,  .  to  John  Forbes,  aw 

,     CULLODBN. 

**  Jpneiaiy  Sepf.  8,  174& 

^'  My  Dbarsst  Fobbss, — I  know  you  to  be  oppressed 
with  the  deepest  melancholy  and  in  need  of  all  the  con- 
solation your  friends  can  lend.  But,  alas !  what  can  I 
say  who  myself  stand  in  need  of  a  comforter  ?  We  have 
lost,  my  dear  Forbes,  our  old  tried,  amiable,  open- 
hearted  Thomson,  whom  we  never  parted  from  but  un- 
willingly, and  never  met  but  with  fresh  transport — whom 
we  (bund  ever  the  same  delightful  companion,  the  same 
faithful  depository  of  our  inmost  thoughts,  and  the  same 
seiKsible  ^nd  sympathizing  adviser.  To  pretend  to  be 
stoical  on  such  a  loss  «Fould  be  an  impertinent  belying 
of  our  characters— H)iir  tears  must  flow — and  time  alone 
can  dry  them!  Ye.t  we  ought  not; entirely  to  abandon 
ourselves,  nor  overlook  ;such  considerations  as  may  be 
usrful  on  this,  occasion,  aqd  which  ought  indeed  to  have 
very  great  weight  with  us — such  as  the  happiness  which 
our  dear  friend  enjoys.  To  doubt  of  it,  of  a  soul  like 
his,  would,  I  think,  be  little  less  than  arraigning  the 
Divine  goodness.  We  may  likewise  rest  persuaded  that 
this  so  early  period  of  his  life  (alas  1  too  early  for  us) 
was  yet  for  him  the  V0ry  fittest  and  best  Infinite  wis- 
dom does  nothing .  in  vain ;    and,  without  prying  too 
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anxiously  into  its  ^esignsy  it  is  easy  to  iitiagine  the  CHAP  IL 
variety  of  events  that  might  hate  rendered  his  life  un- 
comfortaUe.  Now  he  is  risen  from  the  banquet  of  Uk, 
not  cloyed  or  disgusted— his  fame  unsullied—- his  spirit 
unbroken — ^without  tasting  the  misery  and  distress  of 
old  age ;  and  perhaps  it  were  too  selfish  as  well  as  im- 
pious in  us  to  murmur  at  what  Heaven  has  undmibtedly 
ordered  for  his  good.  Think  likewise  on  his  own  beha- 
Tiour  on  like  occasions.  'He  lost  Charles  Talbot  as  we 
have  lost- him ;  and  tiiough  he  retdined  to  his  latest  hour 
a  most  devout  veneration  of  that  excellent  person,  yet 
he  did  not  consume  himself  with  unavailing  grief.  He 
remembered  and  commemorated  him  in  that  pious  and 
afiectionate  manner  that  we  shall  ever  remember  them 
both :  at  the  same  time  he  acquiesced  in  the  sovereign 
will  of  Phmdence,  and  bore  his  loss  (the  greatest  in  all 
respects  that  could  possibly  befall  him)  with  a  manly 
fortitude.  Think  likewise  that  if  any  thing  earthly  could 
disturb  the  happiness  of  our  departed  friend,  it  would 
be  to  see  an  unbecoming  excess  of  grief  in  those  he 
loved.  I  think  I  hear  him  kindly  chide  us,  and  point 
to  a  passage  in  his  Seasons  that  admirably  suits  our 
case: — 

*  Ye  good  distressed. 
Ye  noble  few,  who  here  unbending  stand 
Beneath  Life's  pressure,  yet  bear  up  awhile  ; 
And  what  your  bounded  view,  which  only  saw 
A  little  part,  deemed  evil,  is  no  more  I 
The  storms  of  wintry  time  will  quickly  pass. 
And  one  unbounded  spring  encircle  all  1'  " 

-    Thomson,  from  this  works,  appears  to  have,  been  of  a 
most  amiable  disposition.  -  Bpt  this  admin^le  letter, 
found  in  the  Culloden  Papers  accidentally,  confirms  the 
truth  in  a  pleasing  and  decisive  manner  to  posterity. 
Mr.  Forbes  was  probably  the  son  of  the  celebrated 
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gooi^  v^  Presideiit  Forbes,  who,  steadily  on»oiiiig  tto  IbbelKoo 
of  1T45,  which  shook  the  kingdom  to  its  cfrntr^  hj 
attempting  to  bring  back  the  r^iga  of  arbjtmy  powcor 
and  popery>  proved  himself  the  diatingcoshed  fri^d  of 
his  country. 

Savage,  who  liv^  much  with  Tbomsoif,  told  JohnsoD 
|ie  heard  a  lady  remarlung  that  she  could  gather  fipom 
his  works  three  parts  of  his  character--4bat  he  wm  a 
great  lover,  a  great  swimmer,  and  rigorously  ebitineBt  I 
But,  said  Savage,  he  knows  not  any  love  but  that  of  die 
se^,  he  was  perhaps  never  in  cold  water  in  his  life,  and 
he  indulges  himself  in  all  the  luxury  that  comes  within 
his  reach.  Yet  Savage  always  spoke  with  the  most 
eager  praise  of  his  social  qualities,  his  warmth  and  con- 
stancy of  friendship,  and  his  adherence  to  his  firat 
acquaintance  when  the  advancement  of  his  reputaptioa 
bad  left  them  behind  him.*  ^ 

Of  Thomson  himself  a  correct  idea  may  be  foi^ie^ 
from  the  following  letter,  written  not-  a  twelvefn^qlh 
previous  to  his  decease,  to  his  'Uster  in  Scetiand,*  and 
whiqh  Johnson  received  from  Boswell :-—  .  « 

«'  HagUg  {ieati(fLord  LgtUUmt)  la  WmreaterMre,  OH.  4, 1747. 

''  Dbar  Sister, — ^I  had  thought  you  had  known  me 
better  than  to  interpret  my  silence  into  a  decay  of  aflbo- 
tion,  especially  as  your  behaviour  has  always  been  such  as 
rather  to  increase  than  diminish  it  Don't.ima^e  because 
I  am  a  bad  cortespohdetit  Cliat  I  can  ever  prove  an  unkind 
friend  and  brother.  I  must  do  myself  the  justice  to  tell 
ycW  ttaX  my  aflfections  are  nitorally  very  find  and  coo- 
sttmt;  and  if  I  had  ever  reason  to  complain  against  yon 
(of  which  by  the  bye  I  have  i|ot  the  least  shadow),  I  am 

'  '      '^  BTsnsVfcUdimoDd,  pi  49. 
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ooDAskius  of  KO  many  d^cts  myMlf,  as  dispose  me  to  CHAF*IL 
be  not  a  little  charitable  and  fdrgiving.  It  gives  me  the 
truest  heartfidt  satisfaction  to  hear  yt>u  have  a  kind  good 
husband^  and  are  in  easy  contented  circumstances ;  but 
were  they  otherwise,  that  would  only  awaken  and 
heighten  my  tenderness  towards  you.  As  our  good  and 
tender-hearted  parents  did  not  live  to  receive  any  ma* 
terial  testimonies  of  that  highest  human  gratitude  I 
owed  them  (than  which  nothing  could  have  given  me 
equal  pleasure)^  the  only  return  I  can  make  them  now 
is  by  kindness  to  those  they  left  behind  them.  Would 
to  God  poor  Lizy  had  lived  longer,  to  have  been  a 
further  witness  of  the  truth  of  what  I  say,  and  that  I 
might  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  once  more  a  sister 
who  so  truly  deserved  my  esteem  and  love.  But  she  is 
happy,  while  we  must  toil  a  Kttle  longer  here  below  r  let 
us,  however,  do  it  cheerfully  and  gratefully,  supportled 
by  the  pleasing  hope  of  meeting  yet  again  on  a  tfaier 
shores  where  to  recollect  the  storms  and  difficulties' *of 
life  will  not  perhaps  be  inconsistent  with  their  blissful 
state !  You  did  right  to  call  your  daughter  hf  her  nanAfe, 
for  you  must  needs  have  a  particular  tender  friendship 
for  one  another,  endeared  as  you  were  by  nature,  by 
having  passed  the  afiectionate  years  of  your  youth  to- 
gether, and  by  that  great  softener  and  engager  of  hearts, 
mutoal  hardship !  That  it  was  in  my  power  to  ease  it 
a  little,  I  account  one  of  the  most  exquisite  pleasures  of 
my  life.  But  enough  of  this  melancholy,  though  not  un- 
pleasing  strain. 

'  ''  I  esteem  you  for  your  sensible  and  disinterested 
advice  to  Mr.  Bell,  as  you  will  see  by  my  letter  to  hkn. 
As  I  approve  entirely  of  his  marrying  again,  you  may 
readily  ask  me  why  I  do  not  marry  at  all  ?  My  circum- 
stances have  hilherto  been  so  variable  and  uncertain  in 
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1 

gpoK  VI.  (this^fluotiuLting  wprld,  aa^  indeedy  to  keep  me  from  en* 
W^ff^  i^  ^uqb  a  state ;  a)id  now,  though  they  i^  moqe 
settledj  an4  of  late  (which  you  mU.  be  glad  to  hear) 
considerably  improved,  I  begia.  to  think  myself  too  far 
advanced  io  life,  for  such  youthful  uadertaki^gSi  not  to 
mention  some  of  the  pretty  reasons  that  are  apt  to.  startle 
the  delicacy  of  difficult  old  bachelors !  I  am,  however^  not 
a  Uttle  auspicious  that  if  I  wai  to  pay  a  visit  to  Scotland 
(which  I  have  some  thou^ts  of  doing  soon)  I  might 
possibly  be  tempted  to  think  of  a  thing  not  easily  re- 
pairedy  if  done  amiss.  I  have  always  been  of  opinippi 
that  none  make  better  wives  than  the  ladies  of  Scotland; 
and  yet  who  more  forsaken  than  they,  while  the  gen-i 
tiemen  are  contuiually  running  abroad  all  the  world 
over  ?  Some  of  them,  it  is  true,  are  wise  enough  to 
return  for  a  wife  I  You  see  I  am  beginning  to  make 
interest  already  with  the  Scotch  ladies.  But  no  more 
of  this  infectious  sul^ect.  Pray  let  me  hear  from  you 
now  and  then ;  and  though  I  am  not  a  regular  corre- 
spondent, yet  perhaps  I  may  mend  in  that  respect  Re* 
member  me  kindly  to  your  husband,  and  believe  me 

to  be 

*'  Your  most  affectionate  brother, 

"  James  Thomson." 

Addreued  to  Mtm.  Tkonwm,  in  Lanark, 

i 

The  highest  praise  of  his  works  is  thus  recorded,  in  a 
prologue,  written  by  his  friend  Lord  Lyttelton,  to  a 
posthumous  play : 

**  No  line  which  dying  could  he  with  to  blot  I" 

•  '^  As  a  writer  (says  Johnson)  Thomson  is  entitled  to 
one  praise  of  the  highest  kind ;  his  mode  of  thinking, 
and  of  expressing  his  thoughts,  is  original  His  blank 
verse  is  no  more  the  blank  verse  of  Milton,  or  of  any 
poetj  than  the  iliymes  of  Prior  are  the  rhymes  of  Cowley* 
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His  numbers^  his  pauses^  his  diction^  are  of  his  own  CHAP*  il. 
growth — without  transcription^  without  imitation.  -  He 
thinks  in  a  peculiar  .train,  and  he  thinks  always  as  a 
man  of  genius.  He  looks  around  on  nature,  and  on  lif^ 
with  the  eye.  which  nature  bestows  only  on  a  poet-*7*th0 
eye  that  distinguishes  in  every  thing  presented  to  its 
view,  whpitever  there  is  on  which  imagination  ca|i  delight 
to  be  detained,  and  with  a  mind  that  at  once  Gompre«- 
hends  the  vast  and  attends  to  the  minute.  The.  reader 
of  the  Seasons  wonders  that  he  never  saw  before  what 
Thomson  shows  him,  and  that  he  never  yet  hs^  felt 
what  Thomson  impresses.  His  description  of  extended 
scenes  and  general  effects  bring  before  us  the  whole 
mi^ificence  of  nature,  whether  pleasing  or  dreadfiiU 
The  gaiety  of  Spring,  the  splendour  of  Summer,  the 
tranquillity  of  Autumn,  and  the  horrors  of  Winter^  take 
in  their  turns  possession  of  the  mind." 

Thomson  was  a  very  awkward  reader .  of  his  own 
productions.  His  patron,  Doddington,  once  snatched  a 
paper  from  his  hand,  provoked  by  his  odd  utterance, 
telling  him  that  he  did  not  understand  his  own  verses ! 
There  is  a  tradition  in  Brentford,  however,,  that  the 
poet  often  frequented  one  of  its  inns  and  recited  aloud 
his  poems  to  the  company. 

Kichmond  church  contains  the  ashes  of  Thomson, 
which  render  it  an  interesting  object  to  the  visitor  in 
this  enchanted  spot. 

The  Wakefields,  already  mentioned  as  interred  in 
Richmond  church,  are  the  Rev.  George  Wakefield,  M.  A. 
together  with  his  sons,  the  Rev.  Gilbert  Wakefield^  B.  A. 
and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Wakefield,  lately  deceased. 

The  Rev.  George  Wakefield  was  minister  of  this  Rey.Geo. 
parish,  as  well  as  vicar  of  Kingston.  The  Rev.  Mr.  ^^k^^'"**- 
Bailey,  of  Langley,  Derbyshire,  gave  him  the  livings. 
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'WIR  vt.  aligning  tliis  reasoii  to  hii  Friend,  who  (^rodlched  hhk 
fbr  not  taking  them  himself  j—'«  No/'  says  he,  '^  am 
satisfied  mih  my  present  situation.  Now  were  I  to  go 
to  Richmond,  the  king  would  he  iky  parishioner!  I 
must'conisequently  go  to  court  Then  I  shalt  be  liiokiiig 
forward,  of  course,  to  a  prebend  or  a  canenry.  As  soon 
kui  t  am  settled  in  a  siall,  I  shall  grow  uneasy  for  a 
bishopric,  and  then  eager  for  a  translation  to  a  better. 
In  due  time  Lambeth  will  be  the  fond  object  of  my 
wishes,  and  when  I  am  stationed  there,  I  must  be  mise* 
rable,  because  I  can  rise  no  higher.  Had  I  not  then 
Wter  be  quiet  In  my  present  condition,  than  be  always 
Wisliing,  always  obtaining,  but  never  satisfied."  This 
anecdote  is,  perhaps,  not  to  be  paralleled  ill  the  aiiiials 
of  clerical  preferm^ni  The  wor&y  divine  Ivas  k  trdly 
^ostolic  bishop,  having  learned  the  lesebn  of  Chrfalian 
contentment, 

*   Thc^  Rev.  George  Wakefield  has  a  Monufiient  with 
this  inscription  ♦— 

**  The  ReT.  George  Wakefield,  eighteen  yean  rector  of  St.  Ifi- 
cholas,  Notttngham,  and  Clay  pole,  Lincolnshire,  and  nine  years  vicar 
0f  kingston,  «Dd  minister  of  fliis  parish,  died  the  Iflkh  of  February, 
1776;  aged  finy-«ix ;  and  his  wife  to  180a*' 

It  is  a  plain  tablet,  in  the  chancel,  and  the  record  is 
an  appropriate  tribute  of^  respect  to  his  memory,  for  he 
appears  to  have  been  esteemed  by  his  parishioners.  He 
was  a  man  of  plain  good  sense,  benevolence^  and  pie^. 
Rev.  Gil-  The  Rev.  Gilbert  Wakefield  was  renowned  in  the 
field.  '  republic  of  letters.  The  inscription  on  his  monument  ii 
an  epitome  of  the  history  of  the  deceased : 

**  In  the  acUolning  churchyard,  at  the  east  end  of  the  chaoeal;  lie 
the  remains  of  Gilbert  Wal^efield,  A.  B.  formerly  Fellow  of  Jesas 
College,  Cambridge,  third  son  of  George  Wakefield,  A.  M.,  late  viear 
of  Kingston,  and  minister  of  this  parish ;  he  died  September  e,  1801, 
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«90d  forty-five.    Sliiipllclty  of  nduuievt  nad  famwelenoe  of  t«iiiper,    iTtlAI^.  if, 

willed  with  eminent  inteUeetnal  ftccompUshmenU,  graat^  endetred  ' 

Um  in  priTate  life.    To  the  pablio  he  was  known  by  high  attainmenta 

in  Biblieal  and  classical  literature,  and  the  honesty  and  intrepidity  of 

Ids  endeavours  to  promote  the  cause  of  trnlh  and  iiberty.    Sustained 

by  the  affection  of  nomerons  and  estimable  friends,  as  well  as  by  tht 

tesilmooy  of  eonsclencet  he  Kidured  with  fortitude  a  state  prosecn- 

lion,  and  two  years'  imprisonment,  for  his  Reply  to  the  Address  of  the 

Bishop  of  Llandaff  to  the  People  of  Great  Britain.    Returning  from 

the  county  prison  of  Dorchester,  with  an  nnbroken  spirit,  but  im- 

]taired  ilretigth,  and  reedmiag  his  aeciistomed  exertions,  he  sonl 

under  lliem  fonrteen  weeks  after  his  enlargement.    The  expectation 

of  immortality  by  the  Christian  coTenant,  and  the  remembrance  of  his 

conscientious  life  enabled  him  to  meet  death  with  complacency  !   His 

loss,  irreparable  to  his  wife  and  cliildren,  was  deeply  regretted  by  all 

his  friends  tod  relations. 

**  Thoinas  Wakefield,  B.  A.  the  mlUster  of  this  parish,  eioets  this 
memorial  of  his  brother *s  desert  and  his  own  affection.** 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Wakefield  has  also  a  monument^  Rev  Thos. 
with  this  appropriate  inscription,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  *  ®  ®  • 
C.  Symmons: — 

**  Reader — ^This  marble  is  sacred  to  departed  excellence,  and  wa> 
raised  by  the  parishioners  of  Richmond  to  perpetuate  the  name  of 
Thomas  Wakefield,  B.A.  Irhb  t^r  ttrirly  ybilr^  was  tAeIr  niltiHtef, 
tlieir  giddei,  and  their  friend !  If  aptly  thbn  art  condtiodi  of  e«0- 
gesial  firtne ;  if,  like  him,  thoa  art  pure,  jast,  benetioent,  liberaU  ^nd 
pious,  upright  with  man,  and  humble  with  God — reflect  and  rejoice, 
that  while  thy  recompense  is  certain  in  heaven,  thy  memory  shall 
bo  cherished  ikpoh  earth  !  Thbmds  Wkkelleid  wai  born  the  ISfh  df 
jpooemher,  1751,  atad  died  the  9dt|i  etf  NoTtober^  IWO/* 

The  Rev.  R.  M,  ]>0lafoitfe,  IjL^B.  bad  a  rec^tly 
^itS^d  monl^Mklti  wiVh  a  correct  tfaedallidri  likeness,  by 
Fkxttan.  It  was  honckom^ly  pot  up  hy  tibe  jfMtig 
genlliniien  whdm  the  deceased  bad  educated^  wiih  an  oIH- 
giint  Latitt  itmeriptibn,  honoarabte  to  his  memory.  Um 
^e«Mlem^h  4p{ieaY6  to  have  been  much'  beloved  by  all 
wbo  knew  hiin^  for  the  kfaidhess  of  his  dispoeitioti  ahd 
the  lufbanity  of  his  miiniiers. 

A  new  celMtel^,  at  a  small  distance  fk)8i  the  church-  Cemetery. 
VOL.  II.  3  a 
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BOOK,  vi.  yard,  was  consecrated  in  the  year  1791.  At  the  east 
end  of  it  is  a  handsome  room  for  the  meeting  of  the 
select  vestry^  by  which,  according  to  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment obtained  for  that  purpose^  this  parish  is  governed. 
It  was  enlarged  a  few  years  ago. 
Register.  '  The  parish  register  begins  in  the  year  1682,  and  has 
been  very  well  kept. 

'^  The  parish  appears  to  have  increased,"  says  Mr. 
Lysons,  ''  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one  within  the  last 
hundred  years.  The  number  of  houses  in  1821  was 
one  thousand  and  six,  and  the  number  of  persons  five 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-four. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  Register  :•— 

'^  Charles,  son  of  Sir  Charles  Lyttelton  and  dame 
Ann  his  wife,  baptized  Sept  7,  1684/* 

'*  Thomas,  son  of  Sir  Charles  Lyttelton  and  dame 
Ann  his  wife,  baptized  Dec.  20,  1685.'*  Sir  Charles 
Lyttelton  was,  in  his  youth,  engaged  in  the  service  of 
Charles  !!•  in  the  civil  war,  and  was  at  the  siege  of 
Colchester.  Soon  after  the  surrender  of  that  town,  he 
went  into  France,  where  he  staid  till  about  the  time  of 
Sir  George  Booth's  attempt  to  restore  the  king,  in  which 
he  had  a  considerable  share.  Upon  the  failure  of  that 
design  he  was  takai  prisoner^  but  soon  obtained  his 
liberty  and  returned  to  the  king,  who  intrusted  him  with 
many  secret  and  important  messages  to  his  friends  in 
England.  He  was  knighted  by  Charles  II.  and  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  military  man  during  bis  reign  imd 
that  of  his  successor.  At  the  Revolution  he  resigned 
hid  station  in  the  army,  on  account  of  the  oaths,  and 
retired  to  West  Sheen,  where  he  resided  till  the  death 
of  his  brother  Sir  Henry,  to  whose  title,  as  well  as  Ae 
Hagley  estate^  he  then  succeeded.*    Sir  Charles's  wife 

*  Buronetage,  1741.  vol,  i.  p. 
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was  the  celebrated  Mra.  Temple,  mentioned  in  the  Me-  CflAP.  il. 
moirs  de  Oranmiont    Of  his  two  sons,  whose  birtlis  are 
here  recorded,  Charles  died  young ;  Thomas  sucoeeded 
to  the  title,  and  was  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
admiralty.* 

''Edward  Gibson,   painter,    living  in  the   Savoy  le  EmitMot 
Strand,  in  Catherine-street,  buried  Jan.  27^  1701."  He 
painted  principally  in  crayons,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  son  of  the  dwarf.    He  died  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
three.+ 

''  John  Lord  Haversham,  buried  in  the  chancel  on 
the  north  side,  Nov.  13,  1710."  Sir  John  Thompson 
was  created  Lord  Haversham  in  1696*  He  took  a  very 
active  part  in  politics ;  opposed  all  measures  in  favour 
of  popery  or  arbitrary  power  during  the  reigns  of 
Charles  II.  and  James  IL,  and  joined  the  Prince  of 
Orange  on  his  arrival  in  this  kingdom.  In  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  he  forsook  his  party  and  went  over  to  the 
tories.  Several  of  his  speeches  are  extant,  and  a  short 
pamphlet  in  defence  of  his  change  of  principles*  j; 

''  The  Honourable  Thomas  Howard,  Lord  Charles 
Howard,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Howard,  buried  in  the  middle 
chancel,  May  3,  1715."  They  were  children  of  William 
Lord  Howard,  of  Escrick.  Charles  was  the  last  of  that 
title. 

'*  James  Thomson,  Esq.,  buried  Aug.  29,  1748." 

**  Mary  Ann  Yates,  buried  May  14,  1787."  This 
celebrated  actress's  maiden  name  was  Graham.  She 
first  appeared  upon  the  boards  of  Drury  Lane,  Feb.  25, 
1754,  in  the  character  of  Icilia,  in  the  tragedy  of  Vir- 
ginia; but  her  performance  gave  little  promise  of  that 

*  Ly  sons' EnT.  u  p  462. 

f  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.iil.  p.  05. 

t  Royal  and  Noble  Aathors,  Tol.  U.  pp.  06 — 109. 
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"^^^  ^^-  etttkieMe  ta  which  she  afterf^^rdi  $xmed»  ^  ai^ 
^de&ti^  oireuflttflt^naa^  howeirer,  afl$Kd^  ^  411  ^ 
portwtitf  of  aeiiDg  Maodane^  in  tbp  tr^ff^dy  qf  tbr 
Orphan  of  China;  and^  by  her  performanoe  Q|f  tjiif  char 
racter^  she  established  her  reputation  in  the  yeaf  )7^.* 
She  continned  for  many  years  to  perform  the  principal 
characters  in  tragedy  with  great  applaii«e«  JFIf^r  h^ 
)ippearance  uppn  the  atago  was  for  the  benfffit  of  IMff. 
Belltimy,  in  the  year  1389^  when  she  ^tftd  the)  f^  of 
the  Duchess  of  Braganza.  She  was  married  abfl|iii  tb^ 
year  175^,  to  Mr.  Richard  Y^^>  ^  Qe|ebrtt^  eorae- 

«« James  Fearon,  buried  Oott  6,  1%8/'  Ma  l^earon 
had  considerable  merit  as  an  actor>  and  pp 9fbfiii^  soniff 
characters  with  gceat  trutti  aod  nature;  p^ucticular^j 
Oapt  Driver^  in  Oroohoko^  and  ibfi  pt^n^x  i^  M^^ 
Inchbald's  comedy  pf  Such  Thixig*  Are.  He  resided 
constantly  at  Richmond,  ffoaa  which  plfM^e  het  i(ttended 
the  duties  of  the  theatre^  and  lireiiirfMEidy  ^allied  hoiot 
after  the  play  waf  over*  He  wai  bi^rie^  in  the  church- 
yard, where  is  the  Mlowbg  insoriirtioft  to  hi^  memorj : 

**  'i^hU  memorial  is  inscribed  to  Mr.  James  Pearon,  of  the  Theatre 
Roy«l,  CoYent-Garden,  who  paid  the  debt  of  naiuM,  ^spLaOth,  17Sa« 
aged  43.  In  dramatic  life  he  held  thei  sncN!^  op  ^  nature*  ^  Pfrivats 
life  he  fulfilled  the  daties  relatire  and  social ;  and  as  he  lived  re* 
spect«<i(y  he  died  lamented.*' 

.  Joseph  Taylor^  an  eminent  actor  who  died  in  1653^  is 
^id  U)  have  been  buried  at  Richmond  ;t  but  there  is  no 
memorial  of  him  to  be  found  in  the  church  or  church- 
yiufd^   an^   the   register   is    not  so  ancient     He  was 

*  European  Magazine^  vol.  ii.  p.  S1S>  &c. 

t  Malone's  Historj  of  thf  Stage,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Sfaak- 
speare,  p.  9y^2M* 
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y^oai«n  of  the  reyela  to  Oharles  h,  and  is  laid  to  have  chajp.  m, 
been  taught  by  Shakapeare  to  act  Hambt 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Richatd  Hill,  LL.D.,  who  died 
at  RichmoDd  in  the  year  1727^  was^io  tih#  earlier  part  of 
his  life^  a  stateamati  of  ooncidecable  emineBoeb  He  was 
employed  in  variovs  embassies  in  the  fioufts  of  Italy,  by 
WiUiam  !!•  and  Queen  Annei  and  had  the  merit  oC 
bringing  the  Duke  of  Savoy  into  the  grand  alliance* 
^avin^  been  both  a  commiasioner  of  the  admiralty  and 
the  tDtaitticy,  and  a  pay-mastec  of  the  anny,  he  retired 
firona  civil  employment  in  the  reign  of  George  I.,  and 
entered  inlo  holy  orders.* 

A  new  diapel  is  in  coarse  of  esedion  from  the  de«  New  d». 
^igos  of  VuBiaa^.     It  will  be  in  the  painted  style  of  ^'' 
architecture ;  and  tonards  the  expense  of  buildpg^  thq 
commissioners  for  building  new  churches  mi^de  a  grant  in 
1828.     The  patronage  will  be  in  the  vicar  of  Kingston.  Bishop 
'   1%e  cetebrated  Bishop  Duppa  lived  in  a  very  retired       ^^ 
m^pner   at  Ricbmoud   during  the  civil  war>  and  the 
sjibsequfint  exUe  of  his  pupil^  Charles  IL^  whom  ha 
had  e(lu<sated  at  this  place. 

Brian  Duppa^  bom  at  Lewisham^  was  a  man  of  emW 
nenpe  in  hi$  day.  He  had  been  raised  to  the  see  of 
Chichester  and  Salisbury,  previoua  to  his  final  ele*- 
vaiioq  to  Winchester.  Indeed,  beuig  a  fiivoHrite  with 
Ch^fle^  I*j  he  was  intrusted  with  die  education  of  hie 
sQB^j  for  vhich  Bishop  Burnet  tells  us  he  thought  him  ill 
qualifed ;  but  otii^r  writers  atate  differently.  Cerfain 
it  is  that  Bishop  Duppa's  royal  pupils  did  him  no 
credit  Excepting  that  of  bloody  Mary,  die  reigns 
of  Charlfs  II.  and  James  II.  are,  on  account  of  religious 
peisecution,    thfi  viost  disgraoefdi  in  the   history  of 

*  ter<Mfetac»,  Hil,  \Qi.  it.  p.  915 
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B0OK>  Vi.  England.  After  he  was  raised  to  the  see  of  Winchester, 
he  occasionally  resided  at  Richmond,  and  died  there  in 
1662.  Charles  II.  visited  him  on  his  deatb^bed,  and 
begged  his  blessing. ... 

Alms-  There  are  several  alms-houses  in  the  parish  of  Rich* 

naond.  Bishop  Duppa,  in  consequence  of  a  vow  he 
made  during  Charles  the  Second's  exile,  the  year  before 
he  died,  founded  an  alms-house  for  ten  poor  women. 
The  endowment  is  derived  from  a  farm  at  Shepperton, 
the  rent  of  which  amounts  to  neariy  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  per  annum ;  and,  by  a  clause  in  the  lease, 
the  poor  women  have  each  assigned  them  on  Christmas- 
•  eve,  a  fine  barn-door  fowl  and  a  pound  of  bacon,  a 
suitable  Christmas  day's  repast  1  It  stands  on  the  hill, 
partly  opposite  the  terrace ;  and  over  the  entrance  is  this 
curious  inscription : 

**  DEO  ET  CAROLO!" 

*'  To  a  common  eye,"  says  Dr.  Evans,  **  these  three 
words  suggest  the  union  of  piety  and  loyalty.  But 
surely  there  is  an  incorrectness  in  dedicating  a  charitable 
institution  to  an  earthly  king  and  to  the  Supreme  Deity ! 
And  the  combination  is  the  more  offensive  to  moral 
feeling,  when  it  is  recollected  that  Charles  II.  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  irreligion  and  profligacy."* 
CathoUe  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  in  the  Vineysrd,  a  hand* 

cbape.  gome  brick  structure,  surmounted  by  a  golden  cross, 
was  recently  built  by  the  munificence  of  Mrs.  Doughty, 
a  pious  lady  of  that  persuasion;  the  interior  of  the 
chapel  accords  with  its  exterior,  and  is  ornamented  with 
a  beautiful  window,  in  a  recess,  forming  the  altarpiece, 
painted  by  Muss,  representing  the  Annunciation  of  the 
Birth  of  Christ  by  an  Angel  to  the  Shepherds.  It  was 
opened  for  public  worship,  July  6,  1824. 
*  Richmond  and  its  BoTiroDf .  p. 
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Adjoining  the  chapel  is  a  convenient  residence  for  the  CHAP,  if. 
priest 

The  Methodist  chapel,  built  by  Mr.  Day,  is  a  little  Methodlsis 
out  of  town,  on  the  road  to  Sheen.    It  is  altogether 
unlike  those  spacious  buildings  of  this  class  of  religionists 
scattered  throughout  the  kingdom. 

The  Independent  chapel,  called  Bethlehem  Chapel,  is  Independ- 
in  Church  row ;  it  was  buUt  by  subscription,  and  opened 
by  William  Huntingdon,  a  man  of  strong  natural  talents 
and  singular  acquirements.  He  quoted  Scripture,  in 
the  pulpit,  from  Genesis  to  Revelation,  with  wonderful 
ease  and  fluency.  Marrying  Lady  Sanderson,  widow  of 
a  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  he  rode  in  his  chariot,  with 
purple  livery  I  He  was  bom  near  Cranbrook,  in  Kent, 
and  died  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  in  1813.  Beneath  a  tomb, 
on  which  is  inscribed,  by  his  own  request,  that  he  was  a 
prophet  of  God,  he  lies  interred,  at  Lewes,  in  Sussex. 

Sir  George  Wright,  in  1606,  founded  an  alms-house  Alms- 
for  eight  poor  women.  It  is  usually  called  Queen  Eli-  ^^■®■• 
zabeth's  alms-house.  It  stood  in  the  lower  road  under 
the  hill,  till  1767,  when  it  was  rebuilt  in  the  Vineyard  on 
a  more  extensive  plan,  on  ground  giv^  by  W.  Tur-» 
ner,  Esq.;  at  the  same  time  the  endowment  was 
augmented  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  sundry 
gentlemen  of  this  parish. 

Humphrey  Michel,  and  his  nephew  John  Michel,  Esq., 
founded  an  alms-house  for  ten  old  men,  in  the  Vineyard, 
which  has  an  income  of  near  £200  per  annum.  It  thus 
tells  its  own  tale : 

'« Glory  to  God  ia  ye  highest,  on  earth  peace,  good  will  towards 
men  !  This  alms-hoase  was  huilt  for  ten  poor  old  men,  in  the  year 
1695,  by  Hamphrey  Michel,  of  Richmond,  Gent.,  who  dyed  Nov.  16, 
1096,  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age,  leaving  this  monument  of  his  piety 
to  be  perfected  by  his  Dephe>%,  John  Michel,  Esq.,  who  afterwards 
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school. 


BOOK  VI.  i^fnUted  and  endow«4  the  aama  acoor^ng  fa  the  iBtauttoni  of  the 
'"  eharitable  founder. — He  hath  dispersed  abroad,  he  giveth  to  the  poor, 

his  righteousness  remaineth  for  oyer  1 " 

The  atom-house  to  which  the  above  inscription  refers, 
haring  been  in  a  decayed  state,  was  pulled  down,  and 
the  present  building  'et'ected  on  die  same  site,  A.D. 
1811. 

RebeoMi  anil  Susannah  Houblons  founded  an  alms- 
house, which  stands  in  the  Marstigate  Road,  in  1753, 
for  nine  poor  women.    Its  income  is  £150  per  annum. 

A  lying-in  charity  was  instituted  here  in  1619,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  truly  charitable  duchess  oF  Buc- 
efanch,  and  supported  by  the  ladiies  of  Richmond  and 
its  vicinity,  for  the  deliveiy  b(  poor  married  women  at 
iheir  own  habitations. 

Hie  charity  school,  which  is  in  the  middle  of  George 
street,  was  erected  and  established  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions in  the  year  1713,  and  supported  by  annual  sub- 
scriptions and  a  collection  made  once  a  year  at  the 
ehurch,  with  the  assistance  of  several  legacies,  which 
have  been  bequeathed  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the 
funds  of  the  charity ;  it  is  conducted  upon  Dr.  Bell's 
systeai,  combining  aQ  the  children  of  the  poor  residing 
in  the  parish;  thirty-six  boys  and  thirty-six  girls  are 
annually  clothed,  and  as  they  go  otit  others  of  the 
paridiioners'  children  are  clothed  to  that  number; 
the  remainder  are  instructed  in  the  useful  and  necessary 
branches  of  education.  At  this  time  are  educated 
one  hundred  and  forty  boys  and  about  eighty  girls  in 
this  excellent  charity. 

The  principal  legacies  to  this  parish  are  those  of 
William  Hickey,  Esq.  in  estates  now  producing  £500 
per  annum,  which  sum  is  distributed  to  ten  ilt^n  and  tsil 
women  who  are  above  the  age  of  fifty-six,  one  pound 
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monthly  besides  clothes,  coaU,  &c. ;  of  Henry  Smifli,  CBAT.n. 
Esq.  of  London,  also  in  estates,  the  produce  of  wUch 
is  given  annually  in  bread  and  clotiles ;  and  of  Mr. 
"Vl^lliani  Alder,  a  respectable  builder,  many  yexek  resi- 
dent in  this  parish,  the  interest  of  £200  to  be  distri- 
buted in  bread  by  the  minister  and  churchwardens  to 
poor  persons  in  the  church  the  day  after  Christmas  day; 

The  workhouse,  for  the  use  of  the  poor  of  Richmond  Work- 
aiid  Kew,  erected  in  17^6,  according  to  the  stone  tablet  **®"**- 
over  the  entrance,  by  the  munificence  of  his  Majesty 
George  the  Third,  situate  on  what  was  originally 
called  Pest  house  common.*  This  spot  took  its  na,me 
from  the  number  of  bodies,  during  the  time  of  the 
plague  in  London,  being  brought  there  to  be  buried.  It 
is  on  a  rising  ground  near  to  die  park  wall,  a  most 
healthy  situation.  The  building,  which  is  substantial,  la 
of  brick  and  stone,  very  neat,  consisting  of  a  centre  ^and 
two  wings,  suflBciently  large  to  accommodate  one  faun^ 
dred  and  fifty  persons-f 

Richmond  park,   usually  styled  th^  Greait  or  New  Ph^k. 
Park  commences  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  where  large  iron 
gates  open  to  receive  carriages  into  its  domains. 

Upon  entering,  on  the  left  appears  the  vast  metro 
polls  of  the  British  empire,  with  the  stately  dome  of 
St  Paul's,  diminished  by  distance,  but  still  rearing  itself 
on  high  amidst  a  murky  atmosphere  with  a  commanding 
dignity.    Thus,  while  you  recognize,  with  the  interme* 
diate  objects  of  Westminster  abbey,  Battersea,  Chelsea 
and  its  new  church  &c.  your  vicinity  to  the  great  city, 
you  exult  ih  your  remoteness  from  its  bustle  and  toil,  so 


*  Abont  thSity<'two  Mres  of  land :  they  hrm  twenty,  onder  tbf 
direelion  of  the  master ;  the  other  part  is  let  off 
f  Evans's  Richmond,  p.  67. 
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^^^  y^  as  to  look  around  you  with  delight  upon  the  widely 
Tariegated  prospect  of  the  adjacent  country ! 

The  park  is  about  twelve  miles  in  circnmference,  con- 
taining upwards  of  two  tliousand  acres,  of  which  nearly 
one  hundred  are  in  this  parish,  six  hundred  and  fifty  in 
Mortlake,  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  in  Petersham,  two 
hundred  apd  thirty  in  Putney,  and  the  remainder  in 
.  jKLingston.    Nature  .has  disposed  the  ground  to  advan- 
tage.   It  is  diversified  by  hill  and  dale,  ornamented  by 
fine  oaks  and  other  plantations.     It  was  formerly  called 
the  Great  or  the  New  Park,  to  distinguish  it  from  that 
near  the  Green.    It  was  made  by  Charles  the  First, 
who  was  extremely  partial  to  the  sport  of  the  chase,  and 
was  desirous  of  having  a  large  park,  well  stocked  with 
red  and  fallow  deer,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  two 
palaces,  Richmond  and  Hampton  court 
'  Within  the  space  which  was  marked  out  for  that  pur- 
pose, the  king  had  large  wastes  and  woods  of  his  own; 
but  as  some  parishes  had  commons,  and  many  private 
M  persons  had  houses  and  lands  intermixed,  he  found 
it  a  work  of  some  difficulty ;  for  though  he  offered  more 
than  the  value  of  the  several  estates,  and  many  of  the 
owners,  consented  to  patrt  with  their  lands  to  oblige  his 
naajesty^  yet  others  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  alienate 
their  property  upon  any  terms.  *  The  king  being  very 
urgent,  it  made  a  great  clamour,  and  the  outcry  was,  that 
he  was  about  to  take  away  his  subjects'  estates  at  his 
own  pleasure.    Under  these  circumstances  Bishop  Laud 
and  Lord  Cottington  advised  his  majesty  to  desist  from 
a  measure  which  threatened  to  be  so  unpopular  and  so 
expensive,  as  it  was  intended  to  surround  the  park  with 
•a  brick  wall.     The  king,  however,  was  not  to  be  dis- 
suaded, having  already  ordered  the  bricks  to  be  burnt, 
and  having  begun  the  wall  upon  his  own  estate.     This 
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U  Lord  Clarendon's  account*    It  is  to  be  presumed   chap.u« 
that  the  owners  of  the  lands  at  last  complied,  fiur  the     " 
park  appears  to  have  been  completed,  and  Jerome,  earl 
of  Portland  made  the  first  ranger,  in  the  year  1638. 

On  the  30th.  of  June,  1649,  the  house  of  commons 
voted  that  the  New  park  at  Richmond  should  be  given 
to  die  City  of  London  and  to  their  sucqesaiors  for  .ever, 
and  the  attorney-general  was  ordered  to  make  out  a  grant 
to  that  eflect  to  pass  the  great  seaLf  An  act  of  par- 
liament for  confirming  it  to  the  City  passed  on  the  17tb 
of  July  .J 

At  the  Restoration  the  park  reverted,  to  the  crown, 
and  Sir  Daniel  Harvey  was  appointed  ranger.§  Queen 
Anne  granted  the  rangership  to  the  earl,  of  Rochester 
for  three  lives.  After  his  death  his  successor,  who  upon 
the  extinction  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Hydes  became 
earl  of  Clarendon,  joined  with  his  son  Lord  Cornbury, 
and  sold  the  grant  and  remainder  for  the  sum  of  £5,000 
to  George  I.  who  granted  it  to  Robert,  the  second  Earl 
of  Orford,  then  Lord  Walpole.  His  father,  Sir  RobeH 
Walpole,  spent  much  of  his  leisure  time  in  the  park, 
where  he  Indulged  himself  with  his  favourite  exercise 
of  hunting,  and  paid  nobly  for  his  amusement,  by  build- 
ing the  Great  lodge,  and  making  other  improvements 
in  the  park  at  the  expense  of  £14,000.  The  Stone 
lodge  upon  the  hill  was  built  by  George  L  The 
design  was  the  earl  of  Pembroke's.  ||  After  the  earl 
t)f  Orford*s  death,  the  Princess  Amelia  was  appointed 

'  •  History  of  the  Rebellion,  vol.  i.  p.  100,  101.  8vo. 
f  Perfect  SaiDBUiry,  Jane  S5,  1649.  Impartial  InteUigeafier,JiinflS7. 
X  Whitlock's  Menorials,  p.  411.  Moderate  Meaaenger,  July  IS^^ 
S  Pat.  19  Car.  II.  pt.  SS.  Aug.  17. 

II  There  is  a  print  of  this  Lodge  in  the  Vitruyius  Britannisns/yol^ 
if.  p.  1-4. 
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Of^o^'yi.  ranger.  Whilst  it  was  id  her  faands^  a  lawsuit .  com* 
inenced  respecting  the  right  of  a  footway  throu^  the 
park^  Iried'at  Kingston  assises,  April,  3, 1758.  The 
right  was  established^  and  the  princess  quitted  the 
rangership.  It  was  then  granted  to  the  earl  of  Bote, 
df  political  celebrity. 
Right  of  ' '  The  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  'the .  country  are  much 
uined.  itidebted  to  Mr.  John  Lewis,  of  Riohmondi  brother  ol 
Dr.  Lewis,  a  physician,  audior  of-  the  Philosophicsl 
Commerce  of  Arts.  .  Prints  of  this  John  Lewis  are  to 
be  found  in  most  houses,  particularly  of  the  oldest. in* 
habitants  of  Richmond.  •  The  following  inacription  is 
underneath  the  prikit,  written  by  i  the  Rev.  Thooias 
Wakefield,  brodier  of  Gilbert,  and  minister  of  Rich- 
mond :-— 

**  Be  it  remembered,  that  by  the  steady  perseverance  of  John  Lewis, 
brewer,  of  Richmond,  Surrey,  the  right  to  a  free  passage  throagh 
Riohmond  park  was  recovered,  and  eetabUshed  by  the  laws  of  his 
eowitry  (notwithstanding  >rery  strongly  opposed),  after  being  upwards 
of  twenty  years  withheld  from  the  people.** 

'  The  following  account  of  the  deeds  .of  this  humUe 
patriot  is  told  with  spirit  and  eflbct,  in.the  memoirs  of 
Ihe  late  Gilbert  Wakefield  :— 

**  The  beauty  and  convenience  of  this  terrestrial  pa 
radise  were  essentikUy  impaired  by  leaving  the  footway 
shot  up  tbrpogh  Richmond  park,  to  Wimbledon,  East 
^Sheen^  and  Kingston,  and  no  passage  aUowed  without  a 
^tieketl  Lewis  tdies  a  friend  with  him  to  the  ^x»t, 
waits  for  the  opportunity  of  a  carriage  passing  through, 
and  when  the  doorkeeper  was  shutting  the  gates  inter- 
posed, and  oflered  to  go  in.  *  Where  is  your  tipk^  f 
*  What  occasion  for  a  ticket?  any  body  may  pass  Itere.* 
'  No,  pot  without  a  ticket'  '  Yes,  they  may,  and  1 
'  will  !•    '  You  shan't*    '  I  will.'    The  woman  pushed. 
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Lewis  Miifisred  tliedoar  to  be  ehut  upon  faitti>  Jbrought  <»ap,  a. 
Iiis*actkn,aiidims  triumphant'' 

The  cause  was  tried  at  the  Surrey  assises^  before  that 
upright  judge  Sir-  Michael  Foster.  After  the^dscree  in 
his  ftvour,  Lewis  was  asked  whether  he  would  luiiiie  a 
step  ladder  to  go  over  the  wall^  or  a  door..  He  f  hesi- 
tated for  some  minutes;  but  reflecting  that  straiigerti 
might  not  be  aware  of  the  privilege  of  admiaaion  through 
a  doorj  which  could  not  stand  open  on  account  of  the 
deer;  ccHisidering  also  that  in  process  of  time  a  bolt 
might  be  put  to  this  door,  and  then  a  lock,  and  so  his 
efforts  gradually  frustrated;  sensible,  too,. that  a  step 
kdder  at  the  first  iAspection  would  signify  its  use  ta 
every  beholder,  he  preferred  this  mode  of  introduction. 
In  mere  spite  the  steps  of  this  ladder  were  set  at  such 
a  distance  from  each  other  as  rendered  it  almost  useless  I 
At  a  subsequent  period,  when  the  same  judge  ha|^fiiied 
to  go  the  circuit,  Lewis  again  complained  to  the.  court 
"  My  lord,"  says  he,  **  they  have  left  such  a  space  be* 
tween  the  steps  of  the  ladder  that  diildren^  and  old  men 
are  unable  to  get  up  it  I"  '^  I  have  observed  it  myself,'' 
says  this  honest  justice,  **  and  I  desire  that  ycin  would 
see  it  so  constructed,  that  not  only  children,  and  old 
men,  but  old  women  too,  may  be  able  to  get  up  L'' 

Lord  Orford,  in  his  History  of  George  the  Second^ 
gives  the  following  account  of  this  singular  business  :-*- 
**  The  inhabitants  of  Richmond,  and  the  nei^botidng 
gentlemen,  even  instigated  underhand  by  the  duke  of 
Newcastle,  had  commenced  a  suit  against  Prinoess 
Amelia,  for  the  right  and  liberty  of  entering  the  New 
Park  at  their  pleasure.  The  case  was  this,  Charles  the 
First  made  the  park,  partly  by  pecuniary,  partly  by 
compulsory  methods,  and  gave  great  disgust  by  it 
Queen  Anne  gave  two  or  more  lives  in  it  to  her  rela^ 
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wo*  yt.  tions,  die  HydeB,  wbo  niftred  it  to  ma  to.grttat  ctecay* 
When  Sir  Robert  Walpole  became  minister^  who  watf 
fond  of  hnntingy  and  wanted  occasional  retirement  and 
exerciiei  he  persuaded  King  George  I.  to  boy  out  the 
family  of  the  Hydes,  and  obtain  the  ranger^hip  for  his 
eldest  son^  which  waa  confirmed  to  him  by  Gtoxige  III. 
for  life.  It  was  a  hagy  and  a  harbour  for  deentealera 
aind  vagabonds  I  Sir  Walpole  drained  and  eipeaded 
great  suins  upon  it  himself;  but  to  obtain  more  privacy 
and  security,  he  took:  away  the  ladders  on  the. walls, 
and  shut  up  the  gates,  but  settled  keepers  at  them  who 
weie  to  open  to  all  foot  passengers  in  the  day  time,  aod 
to  sudi  carriagea  as  had  tickets,  which  were  easily,  ob- 
tained. Princess  Amelia  succeeded  his  aon.  Lord  Qrford, 
bnt  preserved  no  measures  of  popularity,.  Her  brother 
William  had  incredibly  disgusted  the  neighbourhood  of 
Windsor  by  excluding  them  from  most  of  the  benefits  of 
the  pariLi  there !  The  princess  shut  up  entirely  the  New 
Park,  except  by  giving  very  few  tickets  t  Petitions 
were  presented  to  her — she  would  not  receive  them. 
They  were  printed  in  the  public  newspapers,  but  had  a» 
little  e£kct  Subscriptions  were  formed,  conferences 
were  held  to  no  purpose.  At  last  the  cause  waa  bropgbt 
to  trial.  Sir  John  Phillips  and  the  younger  Beckford 
presented  themselves  as  tribunes  of  the  people  to  plead 
the  cause;  but  instead  of  influencing  the  court,  they 
confounded  the  rest  of  Iheir  counsel.  Tlie  princess 
carried  her  cause  against  a  road  for  coaches  sod  carts; 
but  some  few  years  afterwards  lost  a  suit  commenced 
against  her  for  a  footway,  on  which  she  abandoned  the 
park !  The  children  of  the  crown  in  England  h^ve  no 
landed  appendages;  they  naturally  covet  them;  rangerr 
ships  for  life  are  the  only  territories  the  king  has  to 
bestow.    Both  the  duke  and  his  sister  entered  more 
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easily  into  ike  spirit  of  prerogatiTe  than  vr^B  decent  in  CHtf .  H. 
a  family  brought  hither  for  the  security  of  liberty.'* 

Richmond  park  is  eight  ikiiles  in  circumference^  and 
contains  two  tbouaand  two  himdred  and  fifty«tfaree  acres, 
of  which  scarcely  one  hmidred  are  in  this  parish ;  there 
are  six  hundred  and  fifty  acres  in  Mortlake^  two  hundred 
and  sixty-five  in  Petersham,  two  hundred  and  thirty  in 
Putney,  and  the  remainder  in  Kingston.  Nature  has 
disposed  the  ground  of  this  park  to  great  advantage, 
and  has  diversified  it  with  a  pleasing  variety  of  hill  and 
vale;  it  is  ornamented  also  with  a  great  number  of  very 
fine  oaks  and  other  plantations. 

Besides  the  Old  Lodge  in  th6  park,  built  by  Sir  Lodges 
Robert  Walpole,  there  is  the  White  Lodge,  a  beautiful 
mansion,  given  by  George  IIL  to  his  favourite  states- 
man. Lord  Viscount  Sidmouth. 

The  lodge  is  situate  on  an  eminence,  with  a  vista  of 
lofty  trees  in  front,  denominated  the  Queen's  walk,  and 
a  fine  sheet  of  water  adjoining — the  upper  and  lower 
canal,  commonly  called  Pen  Ponds,  which  in  winter 
afford  excellent  skaiting,  and  in  summer  heighten  the 
rural  scenery.  The  walks  through  the  park  not  only 
cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  but  wind  in  multifarious 
directions. 

The  old,  or  ranger's  lodge,  makes  a  very  respectable 
appearance ;  it  is  ah  elegant  brick  edifice,  standing  on  a 
rising  ground,  and  commanding  a  prospect  of  the  park, 
together  with  Its  sheet  of  water.  Lord  Walpole,  the  son 
of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  resided  here,  and  on  his  decease 
the  Princess  Amelia,  who  was  often  visited  by  the  royal 
family.  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Henry  Campbell  oc- 
cupies it  at  present. 

It  is  impossible  to  recount  the  beauties  of  Richmdiid  Rlehnood 
hill.    Individuals  must  frequent  the  spot  to  &rm  an 
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ywc  ^i«  adequate  conception  of  the  prospect  The  lines  of 
Thomson^  written  near  a  century  ago^  deservedly  take 
the  lead  of  any  others  on  the  subject : 

**  Whieh  Wfty,  Amanda,  ihall  we  bend  onr  (6<mrw  T 
The  choice  perplexes.    Say,  shall  we  wfnd 
Along  the  slreaniB,  or  walk  the  smiUng  mead. 
Or  court  the  forest  glades,  or  wander  wild 
Among  the  iraying  harvests,  or  ascend 
Thy  hill,  delightftil  Sheen  7    Here  let  as  sweep 
The  boundless  landscape-Hiow'the  raptured  eye. 
Exulting,  swift  to  huge  Augusta  send  ; 
Now  to  the  sister  hills*  that  skirt  her  plain. 
To  lofty  Harrow  now,  and  now  to  where 
Mejestic  Windsor  lifts  his  princely  brow. 
In  loTely  contrast  to  this  glorious  tiew, 
Calmly  magnificent— then  will  we  turn 
To  where  the  silver  Thames  first  rural  grows  ; 
There  let  the  feasted  eye  unwearied  stray 
Luxurious,  there  rove  thro*  the  pendent  woods 
That,  nodding,  hang  o'er  Harrington's  retreat,t 
And  stooping  thence  to  Ham's  embowering  walks,| 
beneath  whose  shades  in  spotless  peace  retired 
With  her  the  pleasing  partner  of  his  heart, 
The  worthy  Queensberry  yet  laments  his  Gay, 
And  polish*d  Cornbury  woos  the  willing  mnse. 
Slow  let  us  trace  the  matchless  vale  of  Thames, 
Far  winding,  up  to  where  the  muses  haunt. 
In  Twick'nam's  bower,  and  for  their  Pope  implore 
The  healing  God— to  royal  Hampton's  pile. 
To  Claremont's  terraced  height,  and  Esher's  grotes. 
Enchanting  vale !  beyond  whate'er  the  muse 

* 

Has  of  Achaia  or  Hesperia  sung. 

O  vale  of  bliss  I  O  softly  swelling  Mils  ! 

On  whieh  the  power  of  cultivation  lies. 

And  joys  to  see  the  wonders  of  his  toil. 

Heavens  I  what  a  goodly  prospect  spreads  around. 

Of  hills,  and  dales,  and  woods,  and  lawns,  and  spires. 

And  glittering  towers,  and  gilded  streams,  till  all 

The  stretcUng  landscape  into  smoke  decays !  '* 

■ 
*  Highgate  and  Hampstead.  t  Petersham  Lodge. 

%  Ham  House. 
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A  modem  poet  has  thus  characterised  Richmond  hill^  GHap.  a. 
in  the  spirit  of  genuine  poetry : 

**  LoTeliest  of  bilU  that  rise  in  glory  round. 
With  flweUing  domes  and  glittering  Tillas  crovn'd, 
For  loftier  though  migeetie  Windsor  tower. 
The  richer  landscape's  thine,  the  nobler  bower  : 
Imperial  seat  of  ancient  grandeur,  hail- 
Rich  diamonds  sparkling  in  a  golden  Tale, 
Or  TiTid  emerald,  whose  serener  rays 
Beam  mildly  forth  with  mitigated  blase. 
And  mid  the  splendours  of  an  ardent  sky 
With  floods  of  Yerdant  light  refresh  the  eye  ! 
Richmond,  still  welcome  to  my  longing  sight, 
Of  a  long  raee  of  kings  the  proud  delight  I 
Of  old  the  sainted  sage  thy  groves  admired. 
When  with  devotion's  hallow  *d  transport  fired  ; 
From  Sheen's  monastic  gloom  thy  brow  he  sought. 
And  on  its  summit  paused  in  raptured  thought, 
Stretch*d  to  the  horizon's  bound  his  ardent  gaze. 
And  hymn'd  aloud  the  great  Creator's  praise  I " 

Mauricb. 

To  these  poetic  tributes  of  regard  to  Richmond  hill, 
we  must  add  one  in  prose,  found  in  The  Heart  of  Mid- 
Lothian.  An  allusion  has  been  already  made  to  a  sup- 
posed interview  with  the  great  duke  of  Argyle  and  a 
young  Scotch  girl,  Jeannie  Deans,  with  her  Majesty 
Queen  Caroline,  in  the  old  park  at  the  bottom  of  Rich- 
mond. On  the  way  thither  they  passed  the  hill,  which 
is  thus  well  described : 

"  The  carriage  rolled  rapidly  onwards  through  fertile 
meadows  ornamented  with  splendid  old  oaks,  and  catching 
occasionally  a  glance  at  the  majestic  mirror  ofa  broad  and 
placid  river.  After  passing  through  a  pleasant  village, 
the  equipage  stopped  on  a  commanding  eminence,  where 
the  beauty  of  English  landscape  was  displayed  in  its 
utmost  luxuriance!  Here  the  duke  alighted,  and 
desired  Jeannie   to   follow  him.     They  paused  for  a 
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BOOK  VL  moment  on  the  brow  of  a  hiU^  to  gaze  on  the  unriyalled 
landscape  which  it  presented.  A  huge  sea  of  verdure, 
with  crossing  and  intersecting  promontories  of  massive 
and  tufted  groves,  was  tenanted  by  numberiess  flocks 
and  herds  which  seemed  to  wander  unrestrained  and 
unbounded  through  the  rich  pastures.  The  Thames, 
here  turreted  with  villas,  and  there  garlanded  with 
forests,  moved  on  slowly  and  placidly,  like  iike  mighty 
monarch  of  the  scene>  to  whom  all  its  other  beauties 
were  but  accessaries,  and  bore  on  his  bosom  a  hundred 
barks  and  skiffs,  whose  white  sails  and  gaily  fluttering 
pennons  gave  life  to  the  whole  I  The  duke  of  Argyle 
was  of  course  familiar  with  the  scene ;  but  to  a  man  of 
genius  it  must  be  always  new.  Yet,  as  he  paused  and 
looked  on  this  inimitable  landscape  with  the  feeling  of 
delight  which  it  must  give  to  the  bosom  of  every  admirer 
of  nature,  his  thoughts  naturally  reverted  to  his  own  more 
grand,  yet  scarcely  less  beautiful  domains  of  Inverary ! 
'  This  is  a  fine  scene,'  he  said  to  his  companion,  curious 
perhaps  to  draw  out  her  sentiments,  '  we  have  nothing 
like  it  in  Scotland.'" 

A  modern  critic,  notwithstanding  these  classical  tes- 
timonies to  the  beautiful  prospect  from  Richmond  hill, 
has  these  words :  "  The  principal  ingredient  in  this 
powerful  charm  is  the  river,  the  beautiful  river ;  for  the 
lull  seems  much  overrated !  The  prospect  from  it  is  too 
woody,  too  leafy,  and  in  summer  produces  a  monotony 
of  vegetation.  It  is  finer  when  the  bare  branches  of 
trees  will  admit  the  frequent  glimpses  of  houses  and 
viUages.  Canova  said  it  only  wanted  crags !  But  there 
is  no  overrating  the  river,  clear,  pure,  and  calm  as  the 
summer  sky.  Certainly  the  Thames  is  the  pleasantest 
highway  in  his  Majesty's  dominions."  But  even  granting 
the  exceptions  generated  by  the  fastidiousness  of  criti- 
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ci8m--^nough,  and  more  than  enough,  is  still  left  in  the    CHap.il 
prospect  from  Richmond  hill  to  command  the  admiration 
of  mankind.* 

The  terrace  is  extensive,  where  the  company,  in  Terrace, 
various  groups,  seem  not  a  little  delighted  to  promenade 
backward  and  forward  till  the  whole  landscape  on  a 
summer  evening  is  withdrawn  from  view  by  the  shades 
of  night!  It  has  been  lately  gravelled,  and  is  now  kept 
in  the  neatest  order.  In  fine  weather  it  is  crowded ; 
for  it  is  a  charming  spot,  having  those  attractions  which 
cannot  fail  to  operate  in  drawing  hither  all  the  respect^ 
able  visitors  both  of  Richmond  and  its  vicinity.  Within 
the  last  few  years  it  has  undergone  material  improve- 
ments, the  expense  of  which  was  defrayed  by  sub- 
scription  of  the  principal  inhabitants. 

There  are  several  elegant  and  commodious  inns  in 
this  neighbourhood. 

The  Star  and  Garter  is  more  like  the  mansion,  of  a 
nobleman  than  a  receptacle  for  the  public ;  looking 
down  with  stately  aspect  upon  the  adjoining  valley,  and 
seen  to  advantage  from  every  part  of  the  horizon.  The 
assembly  room  in  this  inn  is  lofly,  and  of  a  noble 
size,  being  eighty  feet  in  length  and  thirty  in  breadth, 
with  glass  chandeliers,  and  every  suitable  embellish- 
ment, including  an  orchestra  recently  put  up.  From 
the  balcony  of  this  apartment  may  be  seen  seven  counties. 

The  Castle  tavern  has  a  handsome  front  and  ex- 
tensive accommodations,  with  a  delightful  lawn  behind 
it,  reaching  down  to  the  river. 

Among  the  many  elegant  mansions  which  adorn  this  Vlias. 
delightful  spot,  may  be  noticed  the  seats  of  Mrs.  Adeane, 
whose  residence  has  recently  undergone  considerable 
improvements;    the     Hon.    Louisa  Harbord,    whose 

•  Evans's  Richmond,  p.  72. 
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BdoKVL  hoase  is  pleasantly  situate,  with  agreeable  pleasure 
grounds ;  Mrs.  Ellerker,  sister  of  the  late  Marchioness 
of  Townshend^  whose  mansion,  having  a  beautiful  gothic 
appearance,  attracts  general  admiration.  The  alter- 
ations and  improvements  were  made  in  1809,  which 
date  is  cut  on  the  weathercock.  Right  Hon.  the 
earl  of  Cardigan,  a  handsome  residence,  surrounded 
with  beautiful  pleasure  grounds.  The  most  noble  the 
marquis  of  Lansdowne,  whose  delightful  grounds  ex- 
tend to  the  river  by  a  subterraneous  passage  under  the 
Petersham  road,  with  pavilions  and  other  embellish- 
ments. From  the  mansion  is  a  commanding  prospect 
of  the  transcendent  beauties  which  characterize  the 
adjacent  country. 

On  the  summit  of  the  hill  are  the  seats  oF  M.  Dick, 
Esq.  a  magistrate  for  this  county,  a  stately  mansion 
fronting  the  terrace;  the  Hon.  Miss  Brudenell;  the 
Rt  Hon.  the  countess  of  Pomfret ;  Mrs.  Doughty,  the 
founder  of  the  New  Catholic  chapel  in  the  Vineyard ; 
John  May,  Esq. ;  Mrs.  W.  Bum,  late  the  residence  of 
that  celebrated  artist  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  by  whom  it 
was  built;  the  Rt  Hon.  the  countess  of  Mansfield,  a 
noble  mansion,  with  an  elegant  shrubbery  in  front ;  Mrs. 
Baker;  Lady  Morshead;  Miss  Darell^  a  handsome 
residence,  and  elegant  grounds,  with  an  agreeable  lawp, 
overlooking  Richmond  Park.  Her  father,  the  late  Sir 
Lionel  Darell,  was  frequently  visited  by  his  majesty 
George  the  Third,  particularly  when  the  new  plantations 
were  making  in  the  park,  nearly  opposite  the  house, 
which  were  arranged  and  planted  under  the  king's  im- 
mediate direction.  The  late  king  likewise,  when  Prince 
of  Wales,  was  much  here ;  and  leave  was  granted  to  Sir 
Lionel  to  take  in  a  small  portion  of  the  park  to  enlarge 
the  pleasure  grounds^  which  were  before  much  confined. 
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On  the  Petersham  road  are  the  mansions  of  the  Ladies  chap,  il 
H.  and  E.  Ashbumham,  called  Nightingale  cottage, 
having  a  lawn  and  shrubberies  tastefully  laid  out ;  the 
Hon.  Captain  Clifibrd,  RN.  the  seat  of  the  late 
duchess  of  Devonshire,  Pertersham  meadows;  her 
Grace  the  duchess  of  Buccleuch,  whose  lawn  reaches 
the  water's  edge,  and  by  a  subterraneous  passage  un- 
derneath the  road  is  connected  with  the  offices  on  the 
opposite  side,  and  the  pleasure  grounds,  which  extend 
nearly  to  the  summit  of  the  hill ;  Mrs.  Bland ;  Mrs. 
Watkins ;  Robert  Smith,  Esq. ;  Mrs.  Harrison ;  Enos 
Smith,  Esq. ;  J.  C.  Symes,  Esq.,  Riverdale  cottage ; 
Rt  Hon.  Lady  Ann  Bingham ;  the  Misses  Fanshaw ; 
Miss  Budd,  Gothic  house,  an  establishment  for  young 
ladies  of  high  respectability ;  the  scholastic  establish- 
ments of  the  Rev.  Robert  Gream,  A.  M.  and  the  Rev. 
W.  Bewsher,  D.D. ;  Samuel  Paynter,  Esq.  whose  man- 
sion was  built  by  the  modern  Terence,  the  late  George 
Colman,  Esq.  on  the  site  where  Queen  Elizabeth's 
almshouses  formerly  stood,  and  was  afterwards  the  resi- 
dence of  Sir  Drummond  Smith,  and  the  countess  of 
Kingston:  it  has  undergone  considerable  improvement 
by  the  present  proprietor,  and  is  decorated  with  some 
valuable  paintings.  The  lawn  has  a  delightful  aspect 
from  the  river,  looking  as  it  does  upon  the  Twickenham 
meadows.  Indeed  it  is  the  abode  of  rural  elegance  and 
enjoyment.* 

The  bridge  forms  a  very  prominent  object  at  Rich-  Bridfi^ 
mond.     The  first  stone  was  laid  Aug.  23,  1774,  and  it 
was  finished  December,  1777.    Messrs.  Paine  and  Couse 
were  the  architects,  and  it  does  credit  to  their  skill  and 
activity.    The  width  of  the  river  here  is  three  hundred 

*  Evans's  Riohmond,  p.  108. 
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BOOK.  V  feet ;  the  length  of  the  bridge  is  of  that  extent,  exclu- 
sive of  the  causeways ;  it  consists  of  five  stone  arches, 
the  central  being  twenty-five  feet  high  and  sixty  wide. 
The  expense  amounted  to  about  £26,000,  of  which  sum 
the  whole,  excepting  £1000,  was  raised  upon  tontine 
shares  of  £100  eacL  The  traflSic  over  the  bridge  has 
been  very  considerably  increased  since  the  reduction  of 
the  tolls,  which  are  now  not  one  fourth  of  the  original 
impost,  besides  the  extra  Sunday  tolls  being  totally 
abolished.  In  passing  over  the  bridge,  especially  when 
on  horseback  or  in  an  open  carriage,  the  view  on  either 
side  possesses  singular  beauty;  that  towards  the  hiU 
has  a  grandeur  and  richness  not  to  be  exceeded  The 
mansions,  mingled  with  lofty  trees,  and  graced  with 
sloping  gardens,  are  set  off  by  all  the  garniture  of  rural 
scenery — 

'*  Mark  where  yon  beaateous  bridge  with  modest  pride 
Throws  its  broad  shadow  o'er  the  sahjeot  tide  ; 
There  attic  elegance  and  strength  unite. 
And  fair  proportion's  charms  the  eye  delight ; 
There,  graceful  while  the  spacious  arches  bend. 
No  useless  glaring  ornaments  offend ; 
Embower*d  in  Terdore  heap'd  unbounded  round. 
Of  every  varied  hue  that  shades  the  ground. 
Its  polish'd  surfiice  of  unsullied  white 
With  heighten'd  lustre  beams  upon  the  sight : 
Still  lovelier  in  the  shining  flood  surrey'd, 
Mid  the  deep  masses  of  surrounding  shade  I 
Glittering  with  brilliant  Unto  and  bumish'd  gold^ 
Above  the  cars  of  luxury  are  rolled, 
Or  commerce,  that  upholds  the  wealthy  thane. 
Guides  to  Augusta's  towers  her  cumbrous  wain ; 
Below,- refulgent  in  the  noontide  ray. 
While  in  the  breeze  the  silken  streamers  play, 
A  thousand  barks,  array *d  in  gorgeous  pride. 
Bound  o'er  the  surface  of  the  yielding  tide  I" 

MauRici. 
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Near  the  bridge  is  a  neat  obeUsk.*  chap.  li. 

Richmond  has  some  mineral  springs ;  there  is  one  in  Springs. 
the  New  Park,  at  the  summit  of  the  hill,  which,  running 
down  into  the  adjacent  vale,  exhibits  indications  of  an 
ochreous  description.  This,  slight  as  it  may  appear, 
might  be  gathered  into  a  basin,  and  become  subservient 
to  the  health  of  visitants.  One  respectable  medical 
gentleman  has  mentioned  that  he  has  used  with  advan* 
tage  the  water  in  its  present  scattered  dispersion.  Its 
metallic  scurf  must  have  attracted  notice,  audit  only 
wants  some  spirited  individuals  to  concentrate  its 
streams,  in  order  to  subserve  the  purposes  of  restoration* 

About  a  century  ago  there  was  a  place  of  entertain*  Richmond 
ment,  much  frequented,  called  Richmond  wells.     The  ^^  ^ 
following  advertisement  is  copied  from  a  journal  called 
the  Craftesman,  of  June  11,  1730. — ''  This  is  to  give 
notice  to  all  gentlemen  and  ladies,  that  Richmond  wells 
are  now  open,  and  continue  so  daily;   where  attend- 
ance is  given  for  gentlemen  and  ladies  that  have  a  mind 
either  to  raffle  for  gold  chains,  equipages,  or  any  other 
curious  toys,  and  tine  old  china ;  and  likewise  play  at 
quadrille,  ombre,  whist,  &c.     And  on  Saturdays  and 
Mondays  during  the    summer    season,  there  will  be 
dancing  as  usual."     These  wells  were  situate  in  the 
gardens  on  the  hill,  now  the  property  of  the  earl  of 
Cardigan. 

*  "  Upon  it  are  the  foUowiDg  distances,  which  .most  famish  the 
stranger  with  acceptable  information  :— 

To  Hyde  Park  Corner,  eight  miles  three  quarters. — ^Westminster 
bridge,  ten  miles  three  qoarters. — ^Blackfriars  bridge,  eleven  miles. 
^-London  bridge,  eleven  miles  one  qaarter. — ^Hampton,  four  miles.^ 
Sanbnrjr,  6  miles  one  quarter. — ^Walton,  seven  miles  three  quarters.— 
Chertsey,  tan  miles  and  a  half. — Hounslow,  three  miles  three  qnar- 
ters.^*^taines,  nine  miles  and  a  half. — Golnbrook,  ten  miles  three  quar- 
tern—Windsor, fifteen  miles  three  quarters."— £9aiM*«  Ri^mond, 
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^OOt.Vh  It  is  wonderful  how,  in  the  course  of  a  century,  places 
rise  into  notice,  or  fall  into  disuse,  according  to  the 
whim  or  caprice  of  the  existing  generation.  At  Bath, 
the  story  of  the  leprous  sow  and  her  pigs  wallowing  in 
the  warm  springs  of  that  far  famed  valley,  gave  rise  to 
its  long  and  permanent  celebrity  1  And  at  Tunbridge 
Wells,  the  next  most  ancient  watering  place,  a  certain 
nobleman  in  a  state  of  extreme  debility,  withdrawing 
from  the  enervating  luxuries  of  a  court,  stumbled  on  a 
chalybeate,  which  restored  him  to  his  wonted  health,  and 
consigned  over  the  lucky  spot  to  the  admiration  of  suc« 
ceeding  generations. 

Spring  water  at  Richmond  is  obtained  from  the  inmost 
recesses  of  the  earth,  by  boring  to  a  considerable  depth, 
an  operation  suggested  by  the  modem  discoveries  of 
philosophy.  The  marquis  of  Stafibrd  and  the  duchess 
of  Buccleuch  adopted  *this  method,  which  was  attended 
with  success ;  it  was  done  under  tiie  direction  of  Mr. 
Selfe,  of  Kingston,  assisted  by  Whiteland,  of  Rich- 
mond. In  the  grounds  of  the  marquis  of  Stafibrd, 
which  now  belong  to  the  marquis  of  Lansdowne,  the 
depth  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  was  three  hundred 
*  and  twenty-six  feet  before  water  was  found,  the  last 
twenty-six  feet  being  through  a  stratum  of  chalk  and 
flint  The  water  rose  fifteen  feet,  and  ran  twelve  gal- 
lons in  a  minute  from  a  bore  of  three  inches  in  diameter 
A  small,  simple,  but  curious  self-acting  engine,  erected 
by  Mr.  Euston,  of  the  Strand,  raises  the  water  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  feet  perpendicular  at  the  distance  of  one 
hundred  and  forty  yards  from  the  engine  to  the  house, 
having  a  reservoir  on  the  top,  which  is  always  supplied. 
A  tank  in  the  garden,  containing  ninety-six  hogsheads, 
is  ever  full. 

At  the  duchess  of  Buccleuch's  also,  nearer  the  river. 
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at  a  lower  elevation  by  twenty  feet,  the  depth  was  two  CHAP,  li. 
huDclred  and  fii!lty«four  feet,  through  a  hard  blue  clay, 
and  rose  twenty-six  feet  perpendicular  above  the  sur* 
face,  running  eight  gallons  in  a  minute.  The  water  at 
both  places  having  been  analyzed  by  Mr.  Henry  Hop^ 
wood,  perpetual  pupil  of  the  Royal  Institution,  Albe- 
marle-street,  and  assistant  to  his  father,  a  respectable 
chemist,  near  the  bridge,  Richmond,  was  found  free 
from  every  metallic  substance,  and  perfectly  salubrious. 
It  likewise  underwent  the  examination  of  that  late  emi- 
nent physician.  Dr.  Baillie,  who  coincided  in  the  above 
account 

Richmond  green,  surrounded  by  lofty  elms,  lies  at  the  Green, 
bottom  of  the  town,  and  is  a  square  or  parallelogram 
almost  as  large  s^  Lincoln's  inn  fields.  It  is  a  scene 
of  much  life  in  the  summer  season.  Here  matches  at 
cricket  are  frequently  played  by  the  inhabitants  and 
those  of  the  neighbouring  towns ;  and  the  game  of  bowls 
also  is  much  practised  in  the  summer  evenings,  a  rural 
pastime  of  no  mean  celebrity.  One  side  of  the  green 
forms  a  noble  walk,  commonly  called  the  High  walk, 
parted  by  a  slight  iron  fence  and  kept  in  good  order. 
Near  the  centre  of  the  green  stands  also  a  small  but 
neatly  erected  dial. 

Penkethman,  of  facetious  memory,  opened  a  new  Theatre. 
theatre  at  Richmond,  June  6, 1719,  and  spoke  a  humo- 
rous prologue  on  the  occasion,  alluding  to  the  place 
having  been  formerly  a  hovel  for  asses  I  This  theatre  was 
probably  the  same  that  stood  on  the  declivity  of^he 
hill,  and  was  opened  in  the  year  1756  by  Theophilus 
Gibber,  who,  to  avoid  the  penalties  of  the  act  of  par- 
liament  against  unlicensed  comedians  advertised  it  as  a 
cephalic  snuif  warehouse !  The  General  Advertiser, 
July  8,   1756,  thus  announces  it — "  Gibber  and  Go. 
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BOOK  Vf .  snuff  merchants^  sell  at  their  warehouse  at  Richmond 
hill  most  excellent  cephalic  snufl;  which,  taken  in  mo- 
derate quantites  (in  an  evening  particularly)  will  not 
fail  to  raise  the  spirits^  clear  the  brain,  durow  off  ill 
humours,  dissipate  the  spleen,  enliven  the  imagination, 
exhilarate  the  mind,  give  joy  to  the  heart,  and  greatly 
invigorate  and  improve  the  understanding !  Mr.  Gibber 
has  also  opened  at  the  aforesaid  warehouse  (late  called 
the  theatre)  on  the  hill,  an  histrionic  academy  for  the 
instruction  of  young  persons  of  genius  in  the  art  of 
acting ;  and  purposes,  for  the  better  improvement  of  the 
performance  of  such  pupils,  and  frequently  with  his 
assistance,  to  give  public  rehearsals— -without  hire,  gain, 
or  reward !" 

The  present  theatre,  in  the  comer  of  the  green,  was 
built  under  the  superintendance  of  Garrick,  in  1766,  by 
Mrs.  Home,  for  her  relative  James  Dance,  Esq.  who 
was  the  celebrated  Falstaff  at  Drury  lane  theatre ;  he 
played  always  under  the  assumed  name  of  Love.  It  is 
now  the  property  of  P.  Currie,  Esq.  who  has  recendy 
repaired  and  much  improved  it,  at  a  considerable  ex- 
pense ;  the  greater  part  of  the  scenery  having  been 
repainted,  and  the  house  embellished  by  eminent  artists: 
probably  there  is  not  a  little  theatre  in  the  kingdom 
more  handsomely  fitted  up.  Actors  of  eminence  fre- 
quently perform  on  these  boards,  and  several  have  made 
their  d6but ;  among  others,  that  eccentric  comedian  and 
imitator  Mathews,  who  commenced  his  career  in  tragedy ; 
here  the  late  Mrs.  Jordan  often  displayed  her  unrivalled 
talents. 

The  evenings  of  performance  are  Monday,  Wednes- 
day, and  Friday,  during  the  season,  which  generally 
commences  in  July,  and  closes  in  November ;  towards 
the  close  the  boxes  are  lined  with  scarlet  moreen  cur- 
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tains^  bordered  with  black  velvet;    this  adds  to  the  chap. ii. 
beauty  of  the  hoiue^  whilst  it  augments  the  comfort  of 
the  audience. 

Nearly  in  the  front  of  the  theatre  are  the  remains  of  Ancient 
a  large  elm  tree,  venerable  for  its  antiquity,  said  to 


have  been  planted  by  the  hand  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

The  following  lines,  with  the  note,  were  written  by 
ttie  Rev.  Luke  Booker,  LL.  D.,  Vicar  of.  Dudley,  Wor- 
cestershire, while  residing  at  Richmond : 

*<  TO  THB  AMOUNT  ELM. 

*'  Pride  of  tbe  groTo  !  on  Richmond's  loreliest  green, 
Favoar'd  of  old  by  Ilngland's  virgin  qneen. 
What,  though  on  thee,  as  in  thy  verdant  prime, 
No  towering  branches  now  expand  sablime  ; 
Yet  does  thy  scathed  trunk  mine  eye  engage. 
Thou  solemn  monument  of  hoary  age ! 
'  What  though  the  lightning's  shaft  or  thundering  storm 

Hare  wreak'd  their  ftiry  on  thy  giant  form  ; 
Yet,  with  a  Briton's  heart,  I  honour  thee. 
And  deprecate  thy  fkll,  thou  reverend  tree ! 

Thus  did  the  realm  its  venerable  sire. 
The  kingly  George,  in  life's  decline  admire, 
Though  his  great  heart  had  oea^ed,  with  age,  to  glow 
For  Albion's  weal,  or  melt  at  Albion's  woe ; 
Though  to  his  eye  shone  not  or  sun  or  moon, 
'  But  all  was  dark  amidst  the  blaze  of  noon  ;* 
Yet  did  his  subjects'  love  feel  no  decay. 
But  Uved,  unchanged,  till  his  funereal  day  : 
When,  while  a  nation  wept,  to  him  was  given 
A  crown  of  glory  in  the  courts  of  heaven. 
As  I  revered  thine  aged  Lord,  O  tree ! 
So,  blanch'd  and  worn  by  time,  I  rev'rence  thee."  * 


•  «i 


This  fine  relic  of  antiquity  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  royal 
property ;  it  is  now  lifeless,  and  the  *  gentle  evergreen,'  ivy, 
planted  by  some  judicious  hand,  will  soon  invest  its  hoary  sides 
with  verdure,  and  adorn  its  head  with  clustering  berries :  when  how 
applicable  will  be  these  words  of  Virgil— 

'  Miraturque  novas  frondes,  et  non  sua  poma ! '  *' 
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BOOK  VI.  Pembroke  house,  a  noble  mansion  near  the  theatre, 
Pembroke  18  deserving  of  particular  notice,  having  formeily 
^"""^  been  the  residence  of  Sir  Matthew  Decker,  Bart 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  parochial  school  in  this  place, 
the  children  wearing  his  livery  to  the  present  day ;  also, 
of  the  late  Lord  Viscount  Fitawilliam,  RR.&,  and 
lastly  of  James  Dawkins,  Esq.,  M.  P.  In  the  gardens 
belonging  to  it,  which  adjoin  the  old  park^  the  anana,  or 
pine  apple,  was  first  brought  to  maturity  in  this  king* 
dom. 

Richard,  late  Viscount  Fitzwilliam,  occasionally  re- 
sided at  Mount  Merrion,  the  family  seat^  near  Dublin ; 
but  a  great  part  of  his  early  life  was  passed  on  die  con- 
tinent, where  he  had  frequent  opportunities  of  making 
additions  to  the  splendid  collection  of  pictures  from  the 
old  and  esteemed  masters  of  the  different  schools,  which 
decorated  his  mansion  on  Richmond  green.  This  col- 
lection was  much  frequented  by  the  nobility,  gentry,  and 
others  curious  in  the  fine  arts,  having  been,  by  his  lord- 
ship's desire,  open  at  all  times  for  inspection.  These 
paintings,  together  witli  his  valuable  and  extensive 
library,  now  enrich  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  at 
Cambridge,  so  named  after  the  noble  donor.  He 
was  likewise  a  great  admirer  of  Handel,  and  was 
chief  promoter  of  the  grand  musical  festival  in  com* 
memoration  of  him,  which  took  place  at  Westminster 
abbey  in  the  year  1784,  twenty-five  years  after  his 
death,  which  happened  on  Good  Friday,  1759.  Lord 
Fitawilliam  possessed  several  of  his  manuscripts,  and 
the  most  complete  editions  of  his  works,  as  w^  as 
of  other  celebrated  composers,  forming  a  large  col- 
lection of  scarce  and  valuable  music.  He  had  a  curious 
MS.  called  Queen  Elizabeth's  Virginal  Book,  written 
expressly  for  her  own  practice,  in  a  fine  character,  con- 
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taining  a  numerous  collection  of  lessons  for  the  harp-  CHAP,  if, 
sicord,  by  Tallis,  Giles  Famabie,  W.  Byrd,  Dr.  Bull, 
and  others,  much  esteemed  by  the  masters  of  the  old 
school  (date  of  the  oldest  airs,  1562).  This  was  pur* 
chased  at  the  sale  of  part  of  the  library  of  Dr.  Pepusch, 
in  1763.* 

At  the  particular  request  of  King  George  III.,  Lord 
Fitzwilliam  became  a  director  of  the  ancient  concerts, 
then  established  in  Tottenham  street,  Tottenham  court 
road,  but  now  continued  in  Hanover  square.  He  very 
frequently  visited  their  majesties  at  St  James's  and 
Buckingham  house,  and  joined  their  evening  parties. 

For  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  he  lived  in  re- 
tirement at  Richmond,  and  without  his  usual  establish- 
ment, seeing  very  few  persons  except  those  of  his  own 
household.  About  two  years,  however,  previous  to  his 
dissolution,  he  resumed  his  equipage  (an  elegant  chariot 
with  four  horses).  He  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
time  in  the  library,  which  contained  nearly  eight  thou- 
sand  books,  about  six  hundred  large  volumes  of  printSj 
and  one  hundred  and  forty  missals,  most  of  them 
curious  and  elegantly  illuminated. 

The  paintings,  though  not  numerous,  were  selected 
with  great  judgment;  and,  excepting  ihe  family  por- 
traits, were  collected  by  himself.  He  spared  neither 
expense  nor  trouble  to  possess  fine  specimens  of  the 
most  esteemed  masters.  For  a  painting  by  Titian 
(Philip  the  Second  "and  Princess  D'Eboli)  he  was 
offered  three  thousand  guineas  by  a  picture  dealer; 
but  an  unlimited  price  was  afterwards  offered  by  an 
agent  for  Napoleon,  who  was  desirous  of  obtaining  the 

*  Sir  John  Hawkins's  History  of  Music,  vol.  t.  p.  S44  and  408. 
Dr.  Bumey's  History  of  Musie,  vol.  iii.  p.  15  and  S6. 
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BOO'^  vi>  picture  !  Indeed^  till  within  a  short  time  of  his  decease, 
he  continued  to  collect  and  make  up  sets  of  scarce  prints, 
the  productions  of  early  masters  eminent  in  the  graphic 
art 

His  lordship's  death,  which  happened  at  his  apart- 
ments in  London,  February  5,  1816,  at  the  alge  of 
seventy-one,  was  occasioned  by  a  paralytie  attack,  that 
proved  fatal. in  about  three  days.* 

The  whole  of  his  valuable  collection  of  books, 
paintings,  prints,  medals,  &c.,  were  bequeathed  to  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  (where  his  lordship  obtained 
the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  in  1764),  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a  museum ;  together  with  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds  South-sea  annuities,  to  erect  a  building 
for  their  reception  and  defray  other  expenses. 

Sehool.  The  Free  School,  near  Corpus  Christi  college,  has 

been  fitted  up  for  their  reception  as  a  temporary  place, 
till  the  University  are  able  to  put  the  requisitions  of  his 
lordship's  will  into  execution. 

The  collection  has  been  augmented  by  several  dona- 
tions, among  which  is  a  portrait  of  the  founder,  in  his 
academical  robes,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  painted  by 
Wright,  of  Derby,  presented  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Halifax, 
whose  father,  the  late  bishop  of  Gloucester,  was  his 
lordship's  private  tutor  when  at  the  University.  The 
insertion  of  these  few  particulars  will,  no  doubt,  be 
acceptable  to  the  visitors  of  Richmond. 

Viscount  Fitzwilliam  lies  interred  in  Richmond  church- 
yard, with  no  inscription  to  his  memory.  "  Si  quaris 
manumentum,  circumspice,'  the  epitaph  of  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren,  on  a  small  tablet  beneath  St  Paul's 
Cathedral,  may  be  applied  to  this  singular  nobleman, 

*  Evans's  Richmond,  p.  116. 
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for  his  best  mausoleum  is  his  museum^  bequeathed  to  chap,  n 
the  University  of  Cambridge  I    The  house  on  Richmond 
green   is  a   spacious  mansion,  with  a  handsome  lofty 
room  (wherein  was  a  most  capital  organ  by  Snetzler^ 
now  at  Wilton),  built  for  the  reception  of  George  I. 
who  honoured  Sir  Matthew  Decker,  his  lordship's  ma- 
ternal grandfather,  with  his  company.     The  court  yard 
is  at  present  the  greatest  curiosity,  paved  with  Dutch 
clinkers,  a  small  thin  species  of  brick,  extremely  hard 
and  durable.     They  are  fixed  down  in  the  earth  side- 
ways, and  worked  into  the  figure  of  an  immense  ^tar, 
with  its  radiations  streaming  from  the  centre !    This  is 
encircled  by  smaller  stars,  so  that  the  entire  surface  of 
the  court  has,  like  a  tesselated  Roman  pavement,  an 
appearance  of  an  extraordinary  singularity.     The  court 
was  once,  by  the  noble  owner's  permission,  the  resort  of 
the  Richmond  volunteers,  where   they  practised  their 
evolutions  at  a  time  when  the  British  population  were  in 
arms  for  the  defence  of  their  country. 

The  house  of  Thomson  the  poet,  situated   on  this  ThomsoD's 
green,  must  be  pronounced  hallowed  ground  in  the  eye     ^"*** 
of  distant  generations.     For  the  following  interesting 
account  of  it  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Evans's  pleasing 
Guide  through  Richmond  :-— 

**  One  morning  I  went  in  quest  of  the  spot  where 
Thomson,  breathing  out  his  soul  into  the  bosom  of  his 
Creator,  quitted  this  sublunary  sphere  for  a  better 
world.  We  bent  our  way  to  Kewfoot  lane,  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Richmond.  It  is  a  row  of  cottages,  with  occa- 
sionally a  house  of  larger  dimensions.  Inquiring  of  a 
servant  maid,  who  was  idly  looking  out  at  a  window, 
where  Thomson  lived — she  asked  whether  I  meant '  the 
poet  writer?'  I  answered,  'Yes;'  when  she  directed 
me  further  up,  to  a  large  handsome  brick  mansion. 
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BOOK  VI.  Rosedale  house^  the  residence  of  the  earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury. On  ringing  the  bell^  a  woman  appeared,  of  whom 
I  inquired  whether  Thomson  had  lived  and  died  there? 
she  replied  in  the  affirmative.  I  then  asked  respecting 
any  relics  of  the  poet  which  were  to  be  inspected  by 
strangers.  She  said  there  were  a  few^  and  many  caUed 
to  see  them.  Begging  to  be  similarly  indulged,  she 
withdrew  to  ask  the  countess,  and  immediately  returned 
with  leave  of  admission. — On  entering  the  house,  we 
were  shown  two  small  rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  coi^ 
nected  by  an  archway,  and  thrown  into  a  kind  of  hall. 
On  the  left  is  the  room  in  which  Thomson  breathed  his 
last,  being  his  bed-chamber;  and  on  the  right  is  his 
sitting-room,  where  he  passed  his  time,  with  two  brass 
hooks  fixed  round,  upon  which  he  hung  his  hat  and 
cane ;  also  the  table  on  which  he  wrote ;  and,  lastly, 
the  very  fire-place,  before  which  he  no  doubt  sat  in 
musings  deep,  when 

*  Winter  reiffn'd  tremendous  o'er  the  conqaerM  year  I' 

It  is  a  neat  round  mahogany  table,  letting  itself  down 
on  its  stand,  with  a  delineation  of  a  white  scroll  in  the 
centre,  having  this  inscription  in  imitation  of  hand- 
writing— 

'  On  this  table  James  Thomson  constantly  wrote ;  it  was  therefore 
purchased  of  his  servant,  who  also  gave  those  brass  hooks  on  which 
his  hat  and  cane  were  hang  in  this  his  sitting  room  !  F.  B.* 

"  These  initials,  F.B.  signify  Frances  Boscawen,  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Boscawen,  widow  of  Admiral  Boscawen,  who 
here  ended  her  days.  The  young  woman  who  showed 
us  these  rooms  informed  us  that,  in  Thomson's  time 
these  were  the  only  apartments.  Since  that  period  two 
wings  had  been  added,  as  well  ^  two  stories,  by 
George  Ross,  Esq.,  an  army  agent ;    so  that  it  is  die 
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most  handsome  house  in  Kewfoot  lane.  It  is  much  to  chap.il 
the  praise  of  the  present  noble  owner^  that  this  portion 
of  the  original  cottage  should  have  been  thus  sacredly 
preserved  amidst  a  profusion  of  modern  improvements. 
The  villa  of  Pope^  as  to  the  interior,  is  said  to  have 
undergone  a  demolition.  Its  gardens  and  grotto  alone 
remain  to  satiate  the  gaze  of  posterity !  With  respect 
to  Thomson,  it  should  be  added,  that  over  the  fire-place 
the  carved  ornaments  are  after  the  fashion  of  former 
times,  whilst  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  sitting-room, 
between  the  windows,  may  be  seen  a  bust  of  the  bard, 
which  imparts  to  the  relics  an  air  of  classic  celebrity. 
Stepping  into  the  garden,  you  are  conducted  by  a  neat 
gravel  walk  through  a  serpentine  avenue  of  shady  trees 
to  an  alcove,  painted  green^  on  whose  front  are  these 
words  emblazoned : — 

*  Here  Thomson  sung  the  Seasons  and  their  change.* 

'*  In  the  alcove  is  a  rustic  table,  and  suspended  over 
the  back  seat  is  a  board  with  this  inscription : — 

*•  James  Thomson  died  at  this  place  August  37,  1748.* 

"  On  the  reverse  of  the  board,  when  taken  down,  I 
read  the  following  silvan  memorial  :"— 

'Within  this  pleasing  retirement,  allured  by  the  music  of  the 
nightingale,  which  warbled  in  soft  unison  to  the  melody  of  his  soul, 
in  unaffected  cheerfulness  and  genial,  though  simple  elegance,  lived 
James  Thomson.  Sensibly  alive  to  all  the  beauties  of  nature,  he 
painted  their  Images  as  they  rose  in  review,  and  poured  the  whole 
profusion  of  them  into  hit  inimitable  Seasons !  Warmed  with  intense 
devotion  to  the  Sovereign  of  the  universe,  its  flame  glowing  through 
all  his  compositions,  animated  with  unbounded  benevolence,  with  the 
tenderest  social  sensibility,  he  never  gave  one  moment's  pain  to  any 
of  his  fellow-creatures,  save  by  his  death,  which  happened  at  this 
place  on  the  22d  of  August,  1748.' 

"  From  this  haunt  of  the  muses  the  gardener  took  us  to 
a  large  summer-house,  in  a  corner  of  which  was  another 

VOL.  IL  3  L 
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^Q^  v^'  table  belonging  to  Thomson,  on  which  he  is  said  to 
have  finished  his  Seasons.  It  had  a  capacious  drawer, 
but  the  whole  was  old  and  decayed,  having  been  for- 
merly in  the  open  alcove,  and  of  course  was  affected  by 
the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere.  It.  was  small  and  ob- 
long in  form,  like  a  chamber  dressing-table,  having 
nothing  either  in  its  construction  or  woriimanship  that 
en  tided  it  to  attention.  On  opening  the  drawer,  our 
man-servant,  looking  at  the  table  with  curious  eye, 
asked  whether  Thomson  had  left  any  of  his  writings 
there  ?  Such  relics  would  have  been  precious.  Were 
tjiis  the  case,  assuredly  no  traces  would  be  found  at 
nearly  the  termination  of  a  revolving  century. 

'^  The  grounds,  though  not  large,  are  kept  in  admirable 
order,  enriched  with  rare  trees  from  the  most  distant 
parts  of  the  world.  Amongst  other  choice  exotics,  the 
acacia  and  sassafras  trees,  with  the  silver  cedar  and  the 
lofty  cedars  of  Lebanon,  excited  our  admiration.  It  is 
an  enchanting  spot.  The  poet  is  said  to  have  here 
listened  by  the  hour  to  the  song  of  the  nightingales  in 
Richmond  gardens.  Delicious  indeed  were  our  recol- 
lections of  the  bard !  Being  a  fine  summer's  morning, 
when  every  object  is  beauty  to  the  eye,  and  every  sound 
music  to  the  ear,  his  conclusion  of  the  Hymn  to  the 
Seasons  rushed  upon  my  mind : — 


I  cannot  go 


Where  Universal  Love  smiles  not  around. 

Sustaining  all  yon  orbs  and  all  their  suns— 

From  seeming  evil,  still  educing  good. 

And  better  thence  again,  and  better  still. 

In  infinite  progression.    But  I  lose 

Myself  in  Him,  in  light  ineffable  : 

Come  then,  expressive  silence,  muse  his  praise  !' 

"  The  proprietor  of  the  mansion,  the  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury,  being  a  descendant  of  the  elegant  author  of  the 
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Characteristics,  a  reverence  for  genius  may  be  deemed  chap,  if. 
hereditary  in  this  noble  family."* 

Foreigners  never  think  of  returning  to  their  own 
country  without  frequenting  this  spot  *'  In  every'point 
of  view,"  says  Mr.  Moritz,  a  Prussian,  *'  Richmond  is 
assuredly  one  of  the  first  situations  in  the  world.  Here 
it  was  that  Thomson  and  Pope  gleaned  from  nature  all 
those  beautiful  passages  with  which  their  writings 
abound.  Here  T  trod  on  that  fresh,  even,  and  soft  ver- 
dure which  is  to  be  seen  only  in  England ;  on  one  side 
of  me  lay  a  wood,  than  which  Nature  cannot  produce  a 
finer;  and  on  the  other  the  Thames,  with  its  shelvy 
bank  and  charming  lawns  rising  like  an  amphitheatre, 
along  which,  here  and  there,  one  espies  a  picturesque 
white  house,  aspiring  in  majestic  simplicity  to  pierce  the 
dark  foliage  of  the  surrounding  trees,  thus  studding,  like 
stars  in  the  galaxy,  the  rich  expanse  of  this  charming 
vale.  Sweet  Richmond !  never,  no  never  shall  I  forget 
that  lovely  evening  when  from  thy  fairy  hills  thou  didst 
so  hospitably  smile  on  me,  a  poor,  lonely,  insignificant 
stranger.  As  I  traversed  to  and  fro  thy  meads,  thy 
little  swelling  hills  and  flowery  dells,  and  above  all  that 
queen  of  rivers,  thy  own  majestic  Thames,  I  forgot  all 
sublunary  cares,  and  thought  only  of  heaven  and  hea* 
venly  things !  Happy,  thrice  happy  am  I— I  again  and 
again  exclaimed,  that  I  am  here  in  EUysium !" 

Other  testimonies  of  foreigners  might  be  adduced, 
Simond,  Algarotti,  &c.  but  the  paragraph  given  speaks 
volumes,  and  the  reader  will  be  satisfied. 

There   are  several  elegant  mansions  on   Richmond  YiUas.' 
green;  among  the  prominent  residents  may  be  men- 
tioned, John  Ward,  Esq. ;  the  Rev.  D.  C.  Delafosse, 

•  Evans,  146. 
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BOOK  VI.  A«M.  who  has  a  large  establishment  for  young  gentle«^ 
men^  of  classical  celebrity;  the  Misses  Demainbrmy, 
daughters  of  the  astronomer  to  George  IIL;  C.  Main- 
wiring,  Esq. ;  Rev.  Dr.  Wollaston ;  Christopher  Gar« 
rick,  Esq. ;  Sir  David  Dundas^  Bart ;  Lady  Sullivan  ; 
the  Marquise  de  Thuisy;  Mrs.  General  Churchill; 
Capt^dn  Mangin^  Cedar  grove;  Captain  Sanders, 
Palace  lane ;  Mrs.  Palmer,  Asgill  house,  fronting  the 
river,  and  Lady  Miles,  Cholmondeley  terrace. 

>  In  Kewfoot  lane  are  the  mansions  of  Mrs*  Ross ; 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Carret ;  W.  Hudson,  Esq.,  and  Henry 
Ellis,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  Sec.  S.  A.,  Keeper  of  the  MSS.  at 
the  British  Museum,  and  author  of  several  valuable 
antiquarian  works. 

In  the  Kew  road  reside  Mrs.  Baillie,  :in  the  manaioD 
of  W.  Selwyn,  Esq.  a  handsome  building,  with  exten* 
sive  grounds,  and  pleasantly  situate,  called  Pagoda 
house ;  Major  Brooke  ;  Hon.  Mrs.  Hamilton  Campbell, 
Sion  lodge,  and  Godfrey  Roberts,  Esq. 

[  In  the  Vineyard,  Sir  Rose  Price,  Bart. ;  the  seat  of 
the  Hon.  General  Grosvenor  (Mount  Ararat) ;  Robert 
Skynner,  Esq. ;  the  Rev.  H.  Fletcher ;  C«  J.  Halford, 
Esq.  Vineyard  house ;  and  Peter  Currie,  Esq.  an  elegant 
house,  with  beautiful  grounds,  extending  to  the  Vin^ 
yard,  called  the  Hermitage,  Church  row. 

Petersham  The  small  parish  of  Petersham  is  situate  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames,  at  the  distance  of  about  nine 
miles  from  Hyde  park  comer.  It  is  bounded  by  the 
river,  and  by  the  parishes  of  Kingston  and  Richmond. 
It  includes  a  small  part  of  Richmond  park. 

In  1821,  there  were  five  hundred  and  sixteen  inha- 
bitants, and  seventy-three  houses  in  this  parish. 

Manor.  Jn  the  reiijn  of  William  I.  the  manor  belonged  to  the 
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Abbey  of  St  Peter  at  Chertsey,  from  whidi  drcum«  chap.  \h 
$tance^  no  doubt^  the  place  derived  its  name.  The 
abbot  of  Chertsey  having  given  it  to  Henry  V.  it  con- 
tinued for  a  considerable  time  in  the  hands  of  the 
crown.  It  was  settled,  among  other  lands,  upon  Ann  of 
Cleve^  who  surrendered  it  to  Edward  VI.*  James  I. 
leased  it  to  George  Cole,  Esq.f  and  it  has  since  under- 
gone the  same  alienations  as  the  manor  of  Ham,  being 
now  the  property  of  Lionel,  earl  of  Dysart. 

There  was  a  church  at  Petersham  at  the  time  of  the  Ghnreb. 
Conquest  It  is  dedicated  to  St  Peter,  and  is  in  the 
deanery  of  EwelL  It  was  a  chapel  of  ease  to  Kingston* 
upon-Thames  till  the  year  1769,  when,  by  act  of  par^ 
liament,  it  was  separated  from  the  mother  church.;  and 
being  consolidated  with  Kew,  they  were  made  one 
vicarage,  as  mentioned  in  the  account  of  that  parish. 
In  the  year  1266  divine  service  having  been  discon* 
tinued  in  the  chapel  of  Petersham,  an  agreement  was 
made  between  the  prior  of  Merton  and  the  inhabitants 
of  this  [parish,  that  a  chaplain  should  officiate  there 
every  Sunday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  on  the  following 
terms  : — That  the  prior  and  convent  should  allow  him  a 
certain  portion  of  grain  annually  out  of  the  tithes ;  and 
that  the  parishioners,  on  their  part,  should  give  him  a 
bushel  of  rye  for  every  virgate,  or  ten  acres  of  land. 
In  the  year  1658  it  was  presented  to  the  commissioners 
appointed  by  Cromwell  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
ecclesiastical  benefices,  that  Petersham  was  a  small 
chapel  dependent  on  Kingston;  that  the  tithes  were 
worth  about  £.5  per  annum ;  and  that  it  was  without 
a  settled  curate.    It  was  determined,   therefore,   that 


*  6  Jac.  I.    Parliamentary  SarTey,  Augmentation  Office. 
f  Records  in  the  Aagmentation  Office. 
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BOOK  VI.  Petersham  should  be  made  a  separate  and  distinct 
parish ;  that  the  hamlets  of  Ham  and  Hacche  should 
be  annexed  to  it,  and  that  iall  the  tithes  should  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  maintenance  of  the  minister.  The  pre- 
sent structure  was  erected  in  the  year  1505,  as  appears 
by  a  note  in  the  parish  register,  which  adds,  perhaps^ 
on  the  authority  of  tradition  only,  that  it  was  built 
on  the  south  side  of  the  abbey.  There  is  no  account 
or  record  of  a  religious  house  at  Petersham.  The 
church  belonged  to  Merton  abbey,  as  the  manor  did 
to  that  of  Chertsey.  The  present  church  is  a  brick 
building  in  the  form  of  a  cross ;  it  consistis  of  a  nave, 
chancel,  and  two  transepts;  on  the  west  side  is  a  low 
tower. 

In  the  chancel  is  the  monument  of  George  Cole,  Esq. 
who  died  in  1624.  Under  an  arch  is  his  recumbent 
effigy,  habited  in  a  black  robe  and  a  ruff;  beneath  is 
another  figure,  now  concealed  by  a  pew.  In  the  nave  is 
the  tomb  of  Robert  Scott,  Esq.  of  Horsley  bill,  colonel 
of  the  sixth  regiment  of  foot,  who  died  in  1770.  In  the 
south  transept  is  the  monument  of  Sir  Thomas  Jenner, 
Knight,  successively  baron  of  the  exchequer  and  justice 
of  common  pleas,  who  died  in  1707. 

In  the  church-yard  is  a  tombstone  to  the  memory  of 
Captain  George  Vancouver,  of  the  royal  navy,  who, 
between  the  years  1790  and  1795,  made  a  voyage  round 
the  world.     He  died  at  this  village  May  10,  1798.  * 

James  II.  granted  a  lease  of  a  mansion  here  to 
Edward  Viscount  Combury,  son  of  the  earl  of  Claren- 
don, and  grandson  of  the  Chancellor.*  This  house, 
being  then  the  property  of  the  earl  of  Rochester,  was 
burnt  down  by  accident  on  the  1st  of  October,  1721. 

•  Pat.  2  Jac.  II.  pt.  7.    No.  16. 
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William^  the  first  earl  of  Harrington,  rebuilt  it,  after  a  chap,  ii. 
design  of  the  earl  of  Burlington.  In  1779  it  was  sold 
to  Thomas  Pitt,  Esq.,  created  Lord  Camelford,  in  the 
year  1784,  in  which  year  he  purchased  the  fee-simple  of 
the  crown,  an  act  of  parliament  being  procured  for  that 
purpose.  His  present  majesty,  when  Duke  of  Clarence, 
bought  it  of  Lord  Camelford  in  the  year  1790,  and 
usually  resided  there  during  the  summer  season.  The 
pleasure-grounds  are  spacious  and  beautiful,  extending 
to  Richmond  park,  a  small  part  of  which  has  lately  been 
added  to  them  by  a  grant  from  King  George  IIL  includ- 
ing the  mount ;  where,  as  tradition  says,  Henry  VIU. 
stood  to  see  the  signal  for  Ann  Bullen's  execution.  It 
is  now  the  seat  of  Lord  Huntingtower. 

Sudbrook,  an  ancient  hamlet*  in  this  parish,  is  now  a  Sadbrook. 
single  house.  It  was  formerly  the  property  and  resi- 
dence of  Lady  Greenwich,  as  it  was  of  her  father,  John, 
duke  of  Argyle,  the  celebrated  statesman,  but  now 
belongs  to  the  right  hon.  R  W.  Horton,  Esq.,  M.P., 
who  has  recently  made  considerable  improvements  in 
the  house  and  grounds. 

Although  the  village  lies  low,  the  surrounding  scenery  viUas. 
is  extremely  beautirul.     Here  are  the  seats,  of  J.  Daw- 
kins,  Esq.,    James  Bradshaw,   Esq.,    the    hon.  Miss 
Elphintone,    the   dowager  marchioness   of  Bute,   and 
Petersham  lodge,  the  seat  of  Lord  Huntingtower. 

Petersham  poor  houses,  consisting  of  five  neat  cot-  Poor- 
tages,  are  situate  on  the  east  side  of  the  road  leading 
to  Richmond.     They  were  built  by  the  munificence  of 
tlie  late  right  hon.  earl  of  Dysart,  lord  of  the  manor ; 
his  grace  the  duke  of  Buccleuch ;  the  late  right  hon. 


•  It  is  mentioned  in  a  record  of  1266,  Cotton  MSS^  Brit,  Mut^ 
Cleopatra,  G.  vll. 
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BOOK  VI.  earl  of  Kerry,  and  several  of  fhe  inhabitants  of  Peter- 
sham ;  the  two.  last  mentioned  noblemen  took  very  active 
parts  on  the  occasion^  and  also  condescended  to  lay  the 
first  stone  at  each  angle  of  the  building,  assisted  by  Mr. 
T.  Taylor,  from  whose  design  the  said  cottages  were 
erected  in  the  year  1809.  Over  the  centre  is  the  fol- 
lowing inscription :  *^  Blessed  is  he  that  considereth  the 
poor ;  the  Lord  will  deliver  him  in  time  of  trouble." 

Kcw.  The  parish  of  Ksw  (which  was  formerly  a  hamlet  to 

Kingston)  is  of  very  small  extent  It  is  bounded  by 
the  Thames  on  the- north,  by  the  parish,  of  Mortlake  on 
the  east,  and  by  Richmond  on  the  south  and  west  In 
1821,  the  population  of  this  parish  amounted  to  six 
hundred  and  eighty-three  persons,  occupying  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  houses. 

In  a  court  roll  of  the  manor  of  Richmond,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.  the  name  of  this  place  is  written 
Kayhough ;  in  subsequent  records  its  name  is  varied  to 
Kayhowe,  Kyahoo,  Keyhowe,  Keye,  Kayo,  and  Kewe. 
''  Its  situation,  near  the  water  side,''  observes  Mr.  Ly- 
sons,  '^  might  induce  one  to  seek  for  its  etymology  from 
the  word  key  or  quay."  * 

This  place  first  became  a  parish  by  an  act  of  par- 
liament passed  in  1769. 
Ancient  Amongst  the  early  proprietors  of  mansions  here,  the 

above-mentioned  historian  notices  Charles  Somerset,  the 
first  earl  of  Worcester  of  that  family ;  Sir  Henry  Grate, 
Robert  Dudley,  the  celebrated  earl  of  Leicester,  and 
Edward,  earl  of  Devon.  The  latter  nobleman  had  a 
capital  messuage  here  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary.f 

Sir  John  Puckering,  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal, 

*  Environs,  i.  p.  202.  t  Terrier  of  Lands  in  Surrey. 
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WB8  also  an  inhabitant  of  Ihis  place.    In  the  Harleian  CHAP,  it. 
collection  of  MS.  in  the  British  Museum^'*^  is  the  fol* 
lo^ng  paper^  which  appears  to  have  been  written  by  his 
steward : 

"  B$menArances  for  Jumyiure  at  Kew,  and  far  her 
Maje$tie*s  enteriainmentf  14  Aug.  1594. 

"  A  memorial  of  things  to  be  considered  of,  if  her 
majestic  should  come  to  my  lord's  house. 

*^  1.  The  maner  of  receyvynge  bothe  without  the 
house  and  within,  as  well  by  my  lord  as  my  ladye. 

**  2.  What  present  shall  be  given  by  my  lord,  when 
and  by  whome  it  shall  be  presented,  and  whether  any 
more  than  one. 

"  3.  The  like  for  my  ladye. 

"  4.  What  presents  my  lord  shall  bestowe  of  the 
ladyes  of  the  privye  chamber  or  bedchamber,  the 
groomes  of  the  privye  chamber,  and  gentlemen  ushers 
and  other  officers,  clerks  of  the  kitchen  or  otherwise. 

''  5.  What  rewards  shall  be  given  to  the  footemen, 
gardes,  and  other  officers. 

**  6.  The  purveyed  diet  for  the  queen,  wherein  are  to 
be  used  her  own  cooks,  and  (^er  officers  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

*'  7.  The  diet  for  the  lords  and  ladies,  and  some  fit 
place  for  that  purpose  specially  appoynted. 

"  8.  The  allowance  for  diet  for  the  footemen  and 
gardes. 

^'  9.  The  appoyntment  of  my  lord's  officers,  to  attend 
on  their  several  c^ces,  with  sufficient  assistants  unto 
them  for  that  time. 

"  10..  Hie  orderinge  of  all  my  lords  servants  for  their 
waiting,  both  gentlemen  and  yeomen,  and  how  they 
shall  be  sorted  to  their  s^eral  offices  and  places. 

•  No.  0800.  r.  ge. 
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BOOfcyL      ^  IL  Hie  pnoparcyoB  of  tiie cUett  fitted  to  <cbe  pkoe 
of  senrioe ;  piate^  EoeNy  and  sflver  Tesieli. 

*^  12.  To  furnish  how  theie  wUl  be  uppon  a  soddsynr 
provision  of  all  things  for  that  diett  made,  and  of  ibm 
hmt  kinds,  and  what  sefoial  persons  shall  OBdeftake  it 

"  13.  As  it  mast  be  for  metes,  so  in  like  aorte  for 
bmdd^  air,  and  wynes  of  all  sortes. 

''  14.  The  lyktt  fiir  bankettjmge  stufle. 

*'  liL  The  awetynynge  of  the  howae  in  aU  places  by 
any  means. 

^  16.  Grete  care  to  be  had,  and  oooferenoe  wift  the 
gentleaum  ushers,  how  her  majestie  would  be  lodged  tof 
her  best  ease  and  likinge,  far  from  heat  or  noyse  of  any 
office  near  her  lodgyng,  and  how  her  bedchaoiber  maye 
be  kept  fnm  from  anye  noyse  near  it 

''  17.  My  lord's  altendance  at  her  departure  from  his 
bowse  awd  Us  oompanye. 

",  Lsdies  diet  for  bedchamber* 
Ladies  some  lodged  besydes  ordinarie. 
Lord  chamberlayne,  in  the  bowse. 

'*  Lord  of  Essex  nere,  and  all  his  plate  from  me,  and 
dy^t  for  his  serraiits  at  his  lodgyngs.*' 

If  this  visit  took  place,  her  majesty  was  probably  wvU 
pleased  with  her  entertainment;  for  it  appears  by  the 
following  passage  in  a  letter  from  Rowland  While 
to  Sir  Robert  Sydney,*  that  she  honcwiBed  him 
with  one  in  the  ensuing  year :  "  On  Thursday  her  ma- 
jestie dined  at  Kew,  my  lord  keeper's  bowse,  (who 
lately  obtained  of  her  mqestie  his  suite  for  £100  a  yeaiw 
land,  in  fee-farm).  Her  intertainmewt  ibr  that  meale 
was  grettt  and  exceeding  ooetly;  at  her  first  lighting, 

she  had  a  fine  fiume,  with  a  handle  gamiabt  with  dia- 

ft 

*  Dec.  13, 1W6.    Sydoer  State  Pspers,  toI  i.  p.  S76. 
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mondi.  WiMn  the.  wm  in  the  middle  way,  between  the  cw^p-ii. 
gMrden-gate  and  the  bowse,  there  came  ruimiiig  tewarda 
her^  que  with  a  noaegay  in  bis  band,  delivered  yt  unto 
her  with  a  short  well-peoed  spesch ;  it  had  in  y  t  a  very 
rich  Jewell,  with  many  pendants  of  unfirld  diamonds, 
▼akwed  at  £400  at  least;  after  dinner,  in  her  privy 
chamber,  be  gave  her  a  faire  paire  of  virginals.  In  her 
bed-chan>ber  he  presented  her  with  a  fine  gown  and 
juppin,  which  things  were  pleasing  to  her  highnes ;  and 
to  grace  his  lordship  the  more,  she,  of  herself,  tooke 
irom  him  a  salt,  a  q>oone,  and  a  forke  of  faire  agate.'' 

Sir  Peter  liely,  the  celebrated  painter,  purchased  a 
house  at  Kew,  to  which,  during  tbe  latter  part  of  his 
life,  he  frequently  retired ;  after  his  deaths  it  escheated 
lo  the  crown,  but  through  the  good  offices  of  liord 
Keeper  North,  was  restored  to  his  family.*  The  house, 
which  is  now  pulled  down,  atood  upon  the  site  of  Mr. 
Hunter^a  beautiful  gardens,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
g;reeo.  The  first  object  that  deniands  attention  is  Kew 
bouse,  which  was  for  many  years  the  occasional  resh* 
dence  of  George  III.  About  the  midcUe  of  the  sevenr 
teenth  century,  this  house  belonged  to  Bichard  Bennett 
£8q.t  whose  daughter  and  heir  married  Sir  Heiury, 
afterwards  Lord  Capel,  of  Tewkesbury,  who  died  lord 
deputy  of  Ireland,  in  169&  His  widow  resided  for 
many  years  at  Kew,  and  dying  in  the  year  1721,  was 
buried  in  the  chapel  there.  The  house  was  afterwards 
Ihe  property  and  residence  of  Samuel  Molmeux,  Esq. 
who  married  her  daughter.  Mr.  Molineux  was  secre*- 
tary  to  George  11.  when  prmce  of  Wales,  and  is  well 
known  as  a  man  of  literature,  and  an  ingenious  astro* 
nomec     The  house,  which  is  small,  and  calculated 

*  Noith*f  Life  of  Ui6  Lord  Keeper,  p.  819. 
t  Coart  RoHs  of  the  Muior  of  Richmond. 
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BOOKVI.  merely  for  an  occasional  retirement,  was  improved  and 
ornamented  by  Kent,  for  the  Princess  Dowager.  It  con- 
tains some  good  pictures,  amongst  which  are  a  portrait 
of  tlie  lord  treasurer  Burleigh,  and  the  celebrated 
picture  of  the  Florence  gaUery,  by  2^ffani.  In  the 
long  room  above  stairs  is  a  set  of  Canaletti's  woriLS, 
consisting  of  views  in  Venice,  and  two  general  views  of 
London,  the  one  from  the  Temple,  the  other  from 
Somerset  gardens.* 
Pleasaro  The  pleasure  grounds,  which  cAitain  about  one  hutH 

'""■•^  d«d  and  twenty  acres,  were  began  by  Frederick  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  finished  by  tbe  Princess  Dowager,  who 
took  great  delight  in  superintending  the  improvements* 

The  following  description  is  from  the  wori£  of  the  late 
Sir  William  Chambers,  who  superintended  the  laying 
out  of  the  grounds,  &c. 

''  The  gardens  of  Kew  are  not  very  large ;  nor  is  their 
situation  advantageous,  as  it  is  low,  and  commands  no 
prospects.  Originally  the  ground  was  one  continued 
dead  flat ;  the  soil  was  in  general  barren,  and  without 
either  wood  or  water.  Widi  so  many  disadvantages,  it 
was  not  easy  to  produce  any  thing  even  tolerable  in 
gardening ;  but  princely  munificence  overcame  all  diffi- 
culties.    What  was  once  a  desert  is  now  an  Eden. 

''  On  entering  the  garden  from  the  palace,  and  turn- 
ing toward  the  left,  die  first  building  which  appears  is 
the  orangery,  or  greenhouse.  The  design  is  mine,  and 
it  was  built  in  1761.  The  front  extends  one  hundred 
and  forty-five  feet ;  the  room  is  one  hundred  and  forty- 
two  feet  long,  thirty  wide,  and  twenty-five  high.  In  the 
back  shade  are  two  furnaces  to  heat  flues,  laid  under 
the  pavement  of  the  orangery,  which  are  found  rery 
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Deoessary  in  times  of  hard  frost.  The  temple  of  the  ghaf.  n< 
eun  is  situate  in  an  open  grove  near  the  orangery^  in 
the  way  to  the  physic  gardens.  Its  figure  is  of  the  cir-* 
cuhir  peripteros  kind,  but  without  an  attic ;  and  there 
is  a  particularity  in  the  entablature,  the  hint  of  which 
is  taken  from  one  of  the  temples  of  Balbec.  The  order 
is  Corinthian,  the  columns  fluted,  and  the  entablature 
fuUy  enriched*  Over  each  column,  on  the  frieze,  are 
basso-relievos,  representing  lyres  and  ^rigs  of  laurel; 
and  round  the  upper  part  of  the  cell  are  suspended 
festoons  of  fruits  and  flowers*  The  inside  of  the  cell 
forms  a  saloon  richly  finished  and  gilt.  In  the  centre 
of  its  cove  is  represented  the  sun ;  and  on  the  frieze,  in 
twelve  compartments,  surrounded  with  branches  of 
laurel,  are  represented  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  in  basso- 
relievo.     This  building  was  erected  in  1761.'' 

The  next  object  to  which  we  are  conducted  by  Sir 
William  Chambers,  is  the  physic  or  exotic  garden :  but 
as  this  was  in  its  infancy  in  1763,  when  Sir  William 
published  his  description,  we  shall  omit  bis  account  of 
it  "ContiguiJus  to  the  exotic  garden,"  proceeds  our 
author,  **  is  the  flower  garden,  of  which  the  principal 
entrance,  with  k  stand  on  each  side  for  rare  flowers, 
forms  one  end.  The  two  sides  are  enclosed  with  high 
trees,  and  the  end  facing  the  principal  entrance  is  occu- 
pied by  an  aviary  of  a  vast  depth,  in  which  is  kept  a 
numerous  collection  of.birds,  both  foreign  and  domestic. 
The  parterre  is  divided  by  walks  into  a  great  number  of 
beds,  in  which  all  kinds  of  beautiful  flowers  are  to  be 
seen  during  the  greatest  part  of  the  year ;  and  in  its 
centre  is  a  basin  of  water,  stocked  with  gold  fish. 

**  From  the  flower  garden,  a  short  winding  walk  leads 
to  the  menagery.  It  is  of  an  oval  figure ;  the  centre  is 
occupied  by  a  large  basin  of  water,  surrounded  by  a 
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BOOK  VI.  wftlk ;  an4  Ac  whole  is  mdosed  by  a  rmi^pe  of  peasi  of 
largt  eagm,  in  which  are  kept  great  narabera  of  Chtneii 
and  Tartarian  pheasants,  beside  manj  other  sorts  of 
large  exotic  birds.  The  basin  is  stocked  with  such 
water-fowl  as  are  too  tender  to  live  on  the  lake ;  and  in 
the  middle  of  it  stands  a  pavilion  of  an  irregular  octagonal 
plan,  designed  by  me,  in  imitation  of  a  Chinese  open* 
ingi  and  executed  in  1760.  Near  the  menagery  stands 
the  temple  of  Bellona,  designed  and  built  by  me,  in 
1760.  It  is  of  the  prostyle  kind ;  tile  portico  tetrastyk 
Doric;  the  metopes  alternately  enriched  with  helmets 
and  daggers,  and  vases  and  pateras.  The  cell  is  rect*> 
angular,  and  of  a  sequilateral  proportion,  but  closed 
with  an  elliptical  dome,  from  which  it  receives  the  1^^ 

^'  Passing  from  the  menagerie  toward  the  lake,  m  a 
solitary  walk  on  the  left,  is  the  temple  of  tiie*god  Pta, 
of  the  monopteros  kind,  but  dosed  on  the  side  toward 
the  thicket,  in  order  to  make  it  serve  for  a  seat  It  is 
of  the  Doric  order;  the  proBle  imitated  fix>m  that  of 
the  theatre  of  Maroellus  at  Rome,  and  the  melopei 
enriched  with  ox*skulls  and  pateras.  In  was  built  by 
me  in  1758.  Not  far  from  the  last  described^  on  sa 
eminence,  stands  the  temple  of  Bolus,  like  diat  of  P^n^ 
of  the  menopterous  figure.  The  order  is  Composite,  is 
which  the  Doric  is  predominant  Within  the  colnnins 
is  a  semicircular  niche,  serving  as  a  seat,  which  revolvei 
on  a  pivot,  and  may  with  great  ease  be  turned  by  one 
hand  to  any  exposition,  notwithstanding  its  sixe.  The 
temple  of  Solit\ide  is  situate  very  near  the  south  front  ef 
the  palace. 

**  At  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  near  the  temple  of 
Eolus,  stands  a  Chinese  ootd^gonal  building,  of  two  stories, 
built,  many  years  ago,  from  the  designs  of  Goupy.  It 
is  called  the  House  of  Confucius.    The  lower  story 
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eonsists  of  one  room  and  tiro  closets ;  end  die  Upper  chap,  fi. 
etory  it  one  seloon,  commandinga  very  pleasing  prospeot 
orer  the  lake  and  gardens.  Its  walls  and  eeiling  are 
painted  with  grotesque  ornaments,  and  little  historical 
subjects  relating  to  Confucius,  with  seteral  transactions 
of  the  Christian  missions  in  China.  The  sofa  and 
chairs  were  designed  by  Kent,  and  their  seats  and 
backs  are  covered  with  tapestry  of  the  Gobelins.  In  a 
thicket,  near  the  house  of  Confnciin,  is  erected  the 
engine  which  supplies  the  lake  and  basins  in  the  gar- 
dens with  water*  It  was  contrived  by  Mr.  Smeaton^ 
and  executed  in  1761.  It  answers  perfectly  well,  raising, 
by  two  horses,  upwards  of  three  thousand  six  hundred 
hogsheads  of  water  in  twelve  hours.  From  the  house  of 
Confucius,  a  covered  close  walk  leads  to  a  grove,  where 
is  placed  a  semi-octagon  seat,  designed  by  Kent  A 
winding  walk,  on  the  right  of  the  grove,  leads  to  an 
open  plain,  on  one  side  of  which,  backed  with  thickets, 
on  a  rising-ground,  is  placed  a  Corinthian  colonnade, 
designed  and  built  by  me  in  1760,  and  called  the 
theatre  of  Augusta* 

**  The  Temple  of  Victory  is  the  next  object  It 
stands  on  a  hill,  and  was  built  in  commemoration  of  the 
victory  obtained  in  1759,  near  Minden,  by  Prince  Fer* . 
dinand  of  Brunswick,  over  Marshal  de^  Contades.  The 
figure  is  the  circular  peripteros:  the  order  Ionic  de* 
castyle,  fluted  and  richly  finished.  The  frieze  is 
adorned  with  foliages;  and  round  the  attic  are  sus« 
pended  festoons  of  laurel.  The  cell,  wliich  commands 
a  pretty  prospect  towards  Richmond,  and  over  Middle-^ 
sex,  is  neatly  finished  with  stucco  ornaments.  Those  in 
the  ceiling  represent  standards,  and  other  French  tro- 
phies. The  whole  was  designed  by  me,  and  executed 
in  n». 
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BOOK  VI.  <'  The  upper  part  of  the  garden  comprises  a  Urge 
wilderness ;  on  the  border  of  which  stands  a  Moresque 
buildings  commonly  called  the  Alhambra^  consisting  of 
a  saloon^  fronted  with  a  portico  of  coupled  columns, 
and  crowned  with  a  lantern. 

''  On  an  open  space^  near  the  centre  of  the  same 
wilderness^  is  erected  the  tower,  commonly  called  the 
Great  Pagoda.  It  was  begun  in  the  autumn  of  the 
year  1761,  and  covered  in  the  spring  of  Uie  year  1762L 
The  design  is  an  imitation  of  the  Chinese  Taa.  The 
base  is  a  regular  octagon,  forty-nine  feet  in  diameter; 
and  the  superstructure  is  likewise  a  regular  octagon  on 
its  plan  and  its  elevation,  composed  of  ten  priams, 
which  form  the  ten  difierent  stories  of  the  building. 
The  lowest  of  these  is  twenty*six  feet  in  diameter,  ex* 
elusive  of  the  portico  which  surrounds  it,  and  eighte^i 
feet  high;  the  second  is  twenty-five  feet  in  diameter, 
and  seventeen  feet  high;  and  all  the  rest  diminish  in 
diameter  and  height  in  the  same  aritbmetieal  proportion, 
to  the  ninth  story,  which  is  eighteen  feet  in  diameter, 
and  ten  feet  high.  The  tenth  story  is  seventeen  feet 
in  diameter,  and,  with  the  covering,  twenty  feet  high ; 
and  the  finishing  on  the  top  is  seventeen,  feet  high ;  so 
that  the  whole  structure,  from  the  base  to  the  top  of  the 
fleuron,  is  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  feet  Each 
story  finishes  with  a  projecting  roof  after  the  Chinese 
manner,  covered  with  plates  of  varnished  iron  of  dif- 
ferent colours,  and  round  each  of 'them  is  a  gaHery 
enclosed  with  a  raiL  All  the  angles  of  die  roof  are 
adorned  with  large  dragons,  eighty  in  number,  covered 
with  a  kind  of  thin  glass  of  various  colours,  which  pro* 
duce  a  most  dazzling  reflection ;  and  the  whole  orna- 
ment at  the  top  is  double  gilt  The  walls  of  the  building 
are  composed  of  very  hard  bricks ;  the  outside  of  well 
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coloured  and  well  matched  greystocks,  (bricks)  neatly,  chap.  li. 

laid,  and  with  such  care^  that  there  is  not  the  least 

crack  or  fracture  in  the  whole  structure,  notwithstanding 

its  great  height,  and  the  expedition  with  which  it  was 

built    The  staircase  is  in  the  centre  of  the  building. 

The  prospects  open  as  you  advance  in  height,  and  from 

the  top  you  command  a  very  extensive  view  on  all  sides, 

and,  in  some  directions,  upward  of  forty  miles  distant, 

over  a  rich  and  variegated  country. 

"  Near  the  grand  pagoda,  on  a  rising  ground,  backed 
with  thickets,  stands  the  Mosque,  which  was  designed 
and  built  by  me,  in  the  year  1761.  The  body  of  the 
building  consists  of  an  octagon  saloon  in  the  centre, 
flanked  with  two  cabinets,  finishing  with  one  large  dome 
and  two  small  ones.  The  large  dome  is  crowned  with, 
a  crescent,  and  its  upright  part  contains  twenty-dght 
little  arches,  which  give  light  to  the  saloon.  On  the 
three  front  sides  of  the  central  octagon  are  three  doors, 
giving  entrance  to  the  building;  over  each  of  which  is 
im  Arabic  inscription,  in  golden  characters,  extracted 
from  the  Koran,  by  Dr.  Moreton,  from  whom  I  had  the. 
following  explanation,  viz. 

Ne  sit  ftoactio  in  religione. 

Non  est  Deus  ulliiB  pneter  Deum. 

Ne  ponatis  Deo  similitudinem.* 

"  The  miranets  are  placed  at  each  end  of  the  prin-  : 
Gipal  building.     In  my  design  of  them,  as  well  as  in  the 
whole  exterior  decoration  of  the  building  itself,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  collect  the  principal  particulars  of  the 
Turkish  architecture.     With  regard  to  the  interior  de-  , 
ooration,  I  have  not  so  scrupulously  adhered  to  their. 

*  Let  religion  be  of  free  choice. 
There  is  no  Ood  but  God. 
Make  no  likeness  unto  God. 

VOL.   II.  3   N 
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»>00K  VI*  sftyle  in  building,  but  have  aimed  at  something  un- 
common^ and  at  the  same  time  pleasing.  The  walls  of 
the  cabinet  are  painted  of  a  rich  rose  colour,  and  those 
of  the  saloon  are  straw  coloured.  At  the  eight  angles 
of  the  room  are  palm*trees  modelled  in  stucco,  painted 
and  varnished  with  various  hues  of  green>  in  imitation 
of  nature ;  which  at  the  top  spread  and  support  the 
dome,  represented  as  formed  of  reeds  bound  together 
with  ribands  of  silk.  The  cove  is  supposed  to  be  per* 
forated,  and  a  brilliant  sunny  sky  appears,  finely  painted 
by  Mr.  Wilson,  the  celebrated  landscape  painter. 

"  In  the  way  from  the  mosque,  toward  the  palace,  is 
a  gothic  building,  the  front  representing  a  cathedraL 
The  Gallery  of  Antiquities  was  designed  by  me,  and 
executed  in  1757.  Continuing  your  way  from  the  last 
mentioned  building,  toward  the  palace  near  the  banks 
of  the  lake,  stands  the  Temple  of  Arethusa,  a  small 
Ionic  building  of  four  columns.  It  was  designed  and 
built  by  me,  in  1758.  Near  it  is  a  bridge,  thrown  over 
a  narrow  channel  of  water,  and  leading  to  the  island  in 
the  lake.  The  design  is,  in  a  great  measure,  taken 
from  one  of  Palladio's  wooden  bridges :  it  was  erected 
in  one  night  In  various  parts  of  the  garden  are  covered 
seats,  executed  from  two  designs  composed  by  me,  in 
1758. 

**  There  is  also  a  temple,  designed  by  me,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  peace  cS  1763.  The  portico  is 
hexastyle  Ionic,  the  columns  fluted,  the  entablature  en- 
riched, and  the  tympan  of  the  pediment  adorned  with 
bas80*relievos.  The  cell  is  in  the  form  of  a  Latin 
cross,  the  ends  of  which  are  enclosed  by  semicircular 
sweeps,  wherein  are  niches  to  receive  statues.  It  is 
richly  furnished  with  stucco  ornaments,  allusive  to  the 
occasion  on  which  it  was  erected« 
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*'  The  ruin  was  designed  and  built  by  me,  in  1759,  CHAP.  II. 
to  make  a  passage  for  carriages  and  cattle  over  one  of 
the  principal  walks  of  the  garden.  My  intention  was  to 
imitate  a  Roman  antiquity,  built  of  brick,  with  an  in- 
crustation of  stone.  The  design  is  a  triumphal  arch, 
originally  with  three  apertures,  but  two  of  them  are  now 
closed  up,  and  converted  into  rooms,  to  which  you  enter 
by  doors  made  in  the  sides  of  the  principal  arch.  The 
soffit  of  the  principal  arch  is  enriched  with  coffers  and 
roses,  and  both  the  fronts  of  the  structure  are  rustic 
llie  north  front  is  con&ned  within  rocks,  overgrown 
with  briars  and  other  wild  plants,  topped  with  thickets, 
amongst  which  are  seen  several  columns  and  other  frag- 
ments of  buildings  ;  and  at  a  little  distance  beyond  the 
arch  is  seen  an  antique  statue  of  a  muse.  The  central 
structure  of  the  ruins  is  bounded  on  each  side  by  a 
range  of  arches.  There  is  a  great  quantity  of  cornices, 
and  other  fragments,  spread  over  the  ground,  seemingly 
fallen  from  the  building;  and  in  the  thickets  on  each 
side  are  seen  several  remains  of  piers,  brick  walls,  ftc." 

The  exotic  garden,  since  Sir  William  Chambers 
wrote  this  account,  has  been  enriched  with  a  great 
number  of  new  plants ;  with  several,  in  particular,  from 
New  South  Wales.* 

*  A  catalogue  of  the  plants  in  the  exotic  garden  at  Kew  was  pub- 
lished in  1768,  by  Dr.  Hill,  under  the  name  of  Hortas  Kewensis :  a 
much  larger  and  more  scientlfio  work,  under  the  same  title,  was  pub- 
lished by  the  present  ingenious  gardener,  Mr.  William  Alton,  in  the 
year  1799,  in  three  volumes  8yo. 

Sir  William  Chambers,  in  the  year  1763,  published  a  description  of 
the  house  and  gardens  at  Kew,  In  folio,  with  upwards  of  forty  plates, 
engnved  by  Rooker,  from  drawings  of  Kirby,  Marlow^  Saudby,  &c. 
Twenty-four  lithographic  drawings  have  also  been  published  by  Mr. 
O.  E.  Papendick.  Kew  gardens  have  been  the  subject  also  of  two 
poems,  one  by  George  Ritso  in  17SS,  and  the  other  by  Henry  Jones, 
autlior  of  the  tragedy  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  in  1767. 
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BOOH  vt.  **  The  old  house^  opposite  to  the  palace,  was  formerly 
the  property  of  Sir  Hugh  Portman,  who  is  mentioned 
in  a  letter  of  Rowland  White,  as  the  rich  gentleman  who 
was  knighted  by  Queen  Charlotte  at  Kew.*  Sir  John 
Portman  sold  it,  in  1636,  to  Samnel  Fortrey,  Esq.  It  was 
alienated  by  William  Fortrey,  in  1697,  to  Sir  Richard 
Levette,  of  whose  descendants  it  was  bought  in  trust  for 
Queen  Charlotte,  in  the  year  1781,  who  took  a  long 
lease  of  it,  which  was  not  then  expired.  During  this 
lease,  it  was  inhabited  by  different  branches  of  the 
royal  family.  His  late  majesty  George  IV.  was  edo^ 
cated  there,  under  the  superintendance  of  the  late  Dr. 
Markham,  archbishop  of  York;  and  Queen  Charlotte 
died  here  Nov.  17,  1818.  The  house  appears  to  have 
been  built  about  the  reign  of  James,  or  Charles  I. 

Near  this  spot  a  new  palace  was  commenced  for  King 
George  III.,  under  the  directions  of  the  late  James 
Wyatt,  Esq.,  whose  north  front,  the  only  part  open  for 
public  inspection,  possessed  an  air  of  solemn  sullen 
grandeur.  This  castellated,  carpenter's  Gothic  struc- 
ture, (which  was  never  completed,  and  was  taken  down 
about  two  years  ago,)  was  at  once  illustrative  of  bad 
taste  and  defective  judgment  From  the  small  sise  of 
the  windows,  and  the  diminutive  proportions  of  its 
turrets,  it  would  seem  to  possess 

''  Windows  that  exclude  the  light, 
And  pftsiages  that  lead  to  nothing." 

A  private  chapel  was  built  here  in  the   reign   of 

Henry  VIII.  and  was  licensed  by  Bishop  Fox,  in  1522. 

Church.  The  church  of  Kew  is  in  the  diocese  of  Winchester 

and  the  deanery  of  Ewell.    In  the  year  1769,  it  was 

separated  by  act  of  parliament  from  Kingston,  to  which 

♦  Letter  to  Sir  Robert  Sydney,  Dec.  22, 1695.  Sydney  State  Papers, 
▼ol.  i.  p.  884w 
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it  had  been  a  chapel  of  ease,  and  being  united  to  Peter- 
sham^  another  chapel  belonging  to  the  same  church,  they 
were  both  made  one  vicarage.  In  the  king^s  books, 
St  Anne's  chapel  on  Kew  green  is  said  to  be  £5  per 
annum  certified  value. 

Kew  chapel  was  built  by  subscription,  in  the  year 
1714,  the  ground  having  been  given  by  Queen  Anne: 
it  is  situate  towards  the  east  end  of  the  green,  and  is 
a  small  brick  structure,  consisting  of  a  nave  and  a  north 
aisle ;  the  south  side  being  appropriated  for  a  school- 
room :  at  the  west  end  is  a  turret.  Against  the  south 
wall  is  a  tablet  with  a  medallion,  and  the  following  in- 
scription : — 

**  To  the  memory  of  Jeremiah  Meyer,  R.  A.  (painter  in  miniature 
and  enamel  to  his  majesty  George  III.)    Died  Jan.  19,  1789. 
Meyer  !  in  thy  works  the  world  will  eyer  see 
How  great  the  loss  of  art  in  losing  thee ; 
But  love  and  sorrow  find  their  words  too  weak 
Nature's  keen  sufferings  on  thy  death  to  speak  : 
Through  all  her  duties,  what  a  heart  was  thine  I 
In  this  cold  dust,  what  spirit  used  to  shine  I 
Fancy,  and  truth,  and  gaiety,  and  zeal. 
What  most  we  love  in  life,  and  losing  feel. 
Age  after  age  may  not  one  artist  yield 
Equal  to  thee  in  painting^s  nicer  field. 
And  ne*er  shall  sorrowing  earth  to  heaven  commend 
A  fonder  parent,  or  a  truer  friend. — WilUarn  HayU^^  1789." 

Mr.  Meyer  was  bom  at  Tubingen,  in  the  duchy  of 
Wurtemburgh.  He  came  over  to  England  at  fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  studied  under  Zincke.  His  own 
merit,  and  the  royal  patronage,  contributed  to  raise 
him  to  the  head  of  his  profession,  as  a  painter  in 
miniature. 

Against  the  east  wall  is  the  monument  of  Dorothy 
Lady  Capel,  widow  of  Henry  Lord  Capel,  of  Tewkes- 
bury, who  died  in  1721. 

Against  the  south  wall  is  the  monument  of  Elizabeth, 
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BOOK  VI.  countess  of  Derby,  who  died  in  1717,  and  lies  buried 
in  Westminster  abbey. 

In  the  church-yard,  near  the  school-house  door,  is  the 
tomb  of  Thomas  Gainsborough,  Esq.,  the  celebrated 
artist,  who  died  August  2,  1788,  aged  sixty-one.  He 
has  no  other  monument  than  a  simple  grave-stone, 
which  only  mentions  the  date  of  his  death.  His  me- 
mory will  live  however  in  his  works.  Mr.  Gainsborou^ 
never  resided  at  Kew,  except  on  occasional  visits  to 
his  sister. 

Near  the  same  spot  is  the  grave  of  Mr.  Meyer,  whose 
monument  has  been  just  described;  and  that  of  Mr. 
Joshua  Kirby,  clerk  of  the  board  of  works,  an  ingenious 
architect,  who  published  a  well-known  book  on  perspec- 
tive.    He  died  June  20,  1774. 

^  An  act  of  parliament  was  obtained  in  the  thirtieth 
year  of  the  reign  of  George  II.,  1757,  for  building  a 
wooden  bridge  across  the  Thames  at  Kew :  it  was  built 
by  John  Barnard,  and  finished  in  the  year  1759.  The 
first  stone  of  the  present  bridge  was  laid  June  4,  1783, 
and  it  was  opened  Sept  22,  1789.  It  is  four  hundred 
feet  in  length,  and  consists  of  seven  arches,  the  central 
one  of  which  is  sixty-six  feet  wide  and  twenty-two  high. 
The  architect  was  the  celebrated  James  Paine,  and  it  is 
the  private  property  of  R  Tunstall,  Esq. 

Tbunes  Thames  Ditton   adjoins  the  parishes  of  Kingston 

^^^°^'        and  Long  Ditton  on  the  east;  the  river  Thames  on  the 

the  north;  the  Mole  and  Esher  on  the  west;  and  Cob-' 

ham  on  the  south.    In  1821  there  were  1592  inhabitants, 

and  302  houses  in  this  parish. 

Manors.  There  are  two  manors  in  this  parish,  viz.  Imworth  or 

Ember  court,  and  Cleygate ;  besides  which  the  manors 
of  Kingston,  Moulsey  Matham,  Moulsey  Prior,  and 
Sandon,  extend  into  it 
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The  earliest  notice  of  the  manor  of  Imworth  occurs  chap,  if* 
in.  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.^  when  a 
writ  was  issued  to  the  sheriff  of  Surrey,  commandhig 
him  to  seize  the  lands  of  Ralph  de  Immworth,  just  de* 
ceased.  After  passing  through  various  families,  it  came 
into  the  possession  of  Thomas,  duke  of  Norfolk,  of  whom 
it  was  purchased  by  King  Henry  VIII.^  in  the  twenty- 
aeventh  year  of  his  reign,  and  was  by  him  annexed  to 
his  newly-created  honour  of  Hampton  court*  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century  it  became  the  property  of 
the  Onslow  family,  but  it  now  belongs  to  R.  Taylor, 
Esq.  .     . 

The  manor  of  Cleygate  is  of  high  antiquity.  In  the 
reign  of  Eidward  the  Confessor  it  was  given  by  Tostig 
to  the  abbey  of  Westminster.  On  the  dissolution  of 
monasteries,  a  lease  of  it  was  granted  to  Sir  Thomas 
Heneage,  and  after  being  disposed  of  to  various  pro* 
prietors,  it  is  now  the  property  of  T.  Treadcroft,  Esq. 

The  church,  dedicated  to  St  Nicholas,  is  in  the  church. 
deanery  of  EwelL  It  was  a  chapelry  of  Kini^ton,  till 
separated  by  the  act  of  parliament  passed  in  1769, 
when  it  was  made  a  distinct  perpetual  curacy,  now  in 
the  patronage  of  King's  college,  Cambridge.  The 
church,  situate  near  the  Thames,  is  built  of  flints  and 
stone.  It  consists  of  a  nave  and  north  aisle,  a  chancel, 
and  a  low  tower,  at  the  west  end,,  with  a  shingled  spire. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  north  aisle  the  Hatton  family 
built  a  dormitory,  and  many  of  them  are  there  buried ; 
but  this  is  now  made  into  a  vestry-room,  and  the  floor 
laid  conceals  the  inscriptions.  The  font  is  extremely 
ancient,  being  cut  out  of  a  solid  block  of  stone.  There 
are  several  handsome  monuments  in  this  church. 

*  Manning  and  Bray's  Surrey,  i.  p.  4^5. 
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BOOK  VI.  Long  Ditton.  This  village  is  situate  on  a  gentle 
Long  Dit-  ascent^  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  road  from  Kingstoa  to' 
Guildford.  Ditton  probably  derives  its  name  from 
being  situate  near  a  marsb«  Die-tone,  i.e.  Dyke  or 
Ditch-town.  It  adjoins  on  the  south-east  to  Kingstai, 
which  intersects  this  parish,  cutting  off  the  hamlet  of 
Talworth,  which  adjoins  to  Maldon  on  the  east;  to 
Thames  Ditton  on  the  west ;  to  the  river  Thames  on 
the  north  ;  and  to  Chesington,  Ewell,  and  Maldon  oti 
the  south.  The  population  of  this  parish  amounted,  in 
1821,  to  three  hundred  and  sixty^five  inhabitants,  occu- 
pying fifty-four  houses. 
Manors.  There  are  two  manors  in  this  parish.  Long  Ditton  and 

Talworth.  The  former  was  held  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor  by  Almor,  and  was  valued  at  60s* 
(£180.)  At  the  period  of  the  conquest  and  at  the  time 
of  the  domesday  survey,  it  appears  to  have  been  held 
of  Richard  de  Tunbridge  by  one  Picat,  who  also  held 
the  adjacent  manor  of  Talworth.  At  the  time  of  the 
survey  the  manor  of  Long  Ditton  was  valued  at  dOs« 
(£150.)  and  yet,  adds  the  record,  it  is  let  to  farm  at  80s. 
(£240.)  After  Picat,  it  belonged  to  Geoffiy  Mande- 
ville,  who  probably  granted  it  to  the  priory  of  St  Mary 
without  Bishopsgate.  In  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  VL  (1553)  the  king  granted  this  manor  (the 
monastery  having  been  dissolved)  to  David  Vincent,* 
Esq.  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  bed-chamber  to  that 
prince.  His  son  and  heir,  in  1567,  conveyed  it  to 
George  Evelyn,  Esq.  in  whose  family  it  continued  for  a 
considerable  period,  until  it  was  sold  to  Sir  Peter  King, 
afterwards  lord  chancellor,  and  subsequently  created 
Lord  King,  in  whose  family  it  still  continues* 

The  manor  of  Talworth,  with  its  members  of  Wyke 
and  Tuberville,  were  in  the  possession  of  the  Picat 
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Cimfly  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  ^e  reign  of  Bdward  I.  <^^^'  ti, 
(1891)  when  Henry  Picat  gave  eight  acres  here  to  the 
prior  of  the  hospital  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem^  in  ex- 
ehange  for  other  lands.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  it 
appears  to  have  been  the  property  of  the  powerAil 
fajuily  of  Clare^  earls  of  Gloucester.  In  the  twentieth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  (1327)  an  extent  was 
taken  of  this  manor,  whioh  the  king  had  acquired  of 
Thomas  Corbet 

It  appears  thaf  at  Talworth  was  a  capital  messoage,  Talworth. 
encompassed  by  a  moat,  containing  two  halls^  a  chapel, 
numerous  chambers,  a  gate  and  drawbridge,  and  other 
appurtenances.  King  Edward  granted  this  manor  to 
bis  brother  Edmund,  of  Woodstock,  and  to  the  heirs 
of  his  body^  remainder],to  the  crown  in  fee*  His  suc- 
cessor, Edward  III.,  in  his  first  year  (iS27),  made  a 
new  grant  of  this  manor  to  his  uncle  Edmund,  then 
called  earl  of  Kent,  in  tail  general,  in  consideration  of 
his  seryieoi  to  the  state,  performed  in  that  year  against 
tlie  Scots.  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  first  year  of  her 
reign,  granted  ihia  manor  to  Henry,  earl  of  Westmore- 
land, as  heir  of  the  abore  Edmund,  and  he  immediately 
Qonveyed  it  to  Sir  Ambrose  C^ve,  who,  in  1651,  con- 
veyed it  to  George  Evelyn,  Esq.,  and  after  passing 
through  several  hands,  it  was  sold,  in  1781,  to  N.  Pot 
bill,  Esq.  M.  P.  for  Southwark,  in  whose  family  it  stilt 
remains. 

The  church  is  dedicated  to  St  Mary.  It  is  a  rectory  Church. 
in  the  deanery  of  Ewdl,  and  is  valued  in  the  king^s 
books  at  £12.  Os.  5d,  The  ancient  church  consisted  of 
a  nave,  chancel,  and  two  aisles,  but  being  in  great  decay, 
a  brief  for  rebuilding  it  was  obtained  in  1776.  It  is  in 
the  form  of  a  cross,  with  a  small  dome  in  the  centre, 

VOL.  IL  3  o 
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BOOK  VI.  and  was  erected  from  the  designs  of  Sir  Robert  Taylor. 
There  are  no  monuments  particularly  deser^ng  notice. 

Maiden.  The  retired  village  of  Malden  is  sibiate  between 

Cheam  and  Kingston.  The  parish  is  bounded  by  those 
of  Cuddington,  Mordon,  Wimbledon,  Kingston,  Epsom, 
and  Long  Ditton.  In  1221,  there  were  two  hundred 
and  fifty  inhabitants,  and  forty-one  houses  here. 

The  name  of  this  place  was  written  MasUune  by  die 
Saxons,  being  compounded  of  two  words,  nud,  a  cross, 
and  dune  a  hill  .  In  the  Domesday  record  it  ia  written 
Meldone. 

iManor.  The  manor,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 

belonged  to  Erding;  at  the  Conquest,  it  was  held  by 
the  Watevilles,  of  Richard  de  Tonbridge.  In  the 
thirteenth  century  it  was  the  property  of  Walter  de 
Merton,  lord  chancellor  of  England,  who  settled  it 
upon  the  college  he  founded  at  Oxford.* 

College.  ''  It  appears,"  says  Mr.  Lysons,  ^'  to  be  a  mistaken 

idea  that  Merton  college  was  first  established  at  Maiden , 
(as  a  seminary  of  education  at  least,)  and  afterwards 
removed ;  the  error  seems  to  have  arisen  from  a  miscon- 
ception of  the  vfordsdomus  scholarium  apud  Mtaudowt 
in  the  founder's  charter.  By  attentively  considering  the 
preamble  of  the  charter,  and  a. deed  recorded  in  the 
regUter  of  Merton  abbey,-)'  it  will  be  evident  that  it 
never  was  intended  for  the  residence  of  the  scholars. 
The  founder  says,  ''I  give  my  manors. of  Meaudbn 
and  Farleigh  to  the  house  of  the  scholars  which  I  have 
established  in  my  said  manor  at  Meaudon ;  namely^  for 

*  Mauden.  M.  Dom.  Scholar,  de  Merton.     Oxon.  Cart.  4B  Hen. 
111.  m.S. 
t  Cotton  MSS.  Cleop.  C.  viU  fol.  18S..b. 
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the  support  of  twenty  scholars  residing  in  the  schools  cbap>  ii. 
at  Oxford  or  elsewhere."*  In  the  deed  abovemeniioned^ 
signed  by  Oilbert^  prior  of  Merton,  the  content  quits 
daim  to  the  house  at  Maiden,  and  grants  the  advowson 
of  the  church  for  the  perpetual  support  of  scholars  in 
sckolis  degentium,  and  of  a  warden  and  priests  in  ipso 
domo  commarantibus.    It  appears  therefore,  that  the 
original  intention  of  the  feunder  was,  to  establish  a  reli- 
gious house  at  Maiden,  consisting  of  a  warden  and 
priests,  who  were  to  manage  the  revenues  of  certain 
estates  which  he  gave  for  that  purpose,  and  apply  them 
to  the  maintenance  and  education  of  twenty  scholars  at 
either  of  the  universities.    Afterwards,  upon  the  esta* 
blishment  of  Merton  College,  the  warden  and  priests 
were  removed  to  Oxford. 

In  the  year  1578  the  members  of  the  college  were 
induced  to  alienate  this  manor  to  Queen  Elisabeth, 
upon  a  lease  of  five  thousand  years.t  Her  majesty 
wanted  it  for  the  earl  of  Arundel,  of  whom  she  wished  to 
purchase  Nonsuch  house  and  park ;  and  she  immediately 
ceded  to  him  her  estate  in  it  Upon  Lord  Arundel's 
death,  which  happened  soon  afterwards,  it  passed  to 
Lord  Lumley,  who  married  his  daughter.  About  the 
year  1583,  it  was  alienated  to  the  family  of  Goode.  In 
the  year  1621,  the  members  of  the  college,  taking  into 
'consideration  the  iHegal  act  which  had  been  done  by 
their  predecessors  in  alienating  this  estate,  came  to  a 
resolution  to  dispute  the  validity  of  the  lease,  as  con- 
trary to  the  restraining  act  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The 
cause  was  some  years  in  Chancery,    and  at  last  the 

*  Cart.  Antiq.  Brit.  Mus.  6S  H.  19. 

f  Most  of  the  partictilars  relating  to  this  transaction,  says  Mr.  Ly- 
sons,  were  obligingly  communicated  by  the  Rev*  Mr.  Kilner,  of 
Cirencester,  from  notes  taken  from  the  Registers  of  Merton  College. 
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^|22|^J^  parties  t^atne  to  die  following  coifeiprolniBe ;  tint  tHe 
advow0Oii  of  ihe  churdi  should  be  immediateiy  teAbi 
to  the  college^  but  that  tile  present  poMessofs  4nd  diekr 
heift  sbould  enjoy  the  benefits  oT  the  lease  of  the  manor 
for  fourscore  yeara  from  that  time*  Undeir  thk  agre^ 
tt^nt  the  family  of  Ooede  cohtiaued  to  hold  the  taaHor 
tdl  the  year  ITOT^  when  the  lease  \Bxpired ;  and  die 
estate  ^Vas  surrendered  to  the  college  by  Dame  Peiie^ 
lope^  wicbw  of  Sir  Thomas  Morley^  and  heir  of  — '-— 
<jk)Ode>  EfiK}.  The  college  then  leased  it  to  Biohard 
Willis,  afterwards  bishop  of  Winchester ;  and  it  is  atitt 
held  by  his  descendants. 

The  whde  of  the  manor  is  i^ued  in  the  Coaqneror^s 
sarve)r  at  £7  i2s.  In  129U  the  prior  of  Merton  had 
an  estate  in  Maiden,  which  was  taxed  at  12«« 

Worcester  A  paft  of  Worcester  psrk,  which  was  formerly  called 
Nonsuch  great  park»  is  in  the  parish  of  Maiden.  la 
1650,  a  survey  of  it  was  taken  by  order  ef  parUament^ 
when  ttie  park,  with  a  messuage  called  Worcester  house, 
was  valued  at  £590  per  annum,  and  was  bought  by 
Colonel  Pride  at  six  years'  purchiuM.*  It  wias  gtailted 
by  Charles  IL  to  Sir  Robert  Long,  upon  a  leaae  0t 
nittety^nine  years,t  but  was  afterwards  included  ill  the 
grant  to  the  duchess  of  Cleveland,  and  was  alienated 
by  the  late  duke  of  Grafton  to  Sir  George  Waken* 
A  oon^iderable  part  of  it  is  now  the*  property  t>f  William 
Taylor,  Esq.  who  has  a  franchise  of  free  warren  in  the 
park. 

tn  1649,  sixteen  soldiers,  being  tried  for  stealing  deer 
in  Worcester  park,  were  sentenced  to  the  singular 
punishment  of  riding  the  wooden  horse  for  an  hour  in 
Palace  yard,  Westminster,  with  muskets  tied  to  their 

*  Particulttrs  of  6sle,  Angmentaticifei  OiBee. 
t  Pkt.  15  Cb.  11.  pi.  5.  NOk  7. 
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hdbls ;  wearhir  th^  skin  of  a  deer  on .  their  baoktf^  and  OUAF*  Ui 
fhe  following  inacriptions  on  Iheir  breasts : — "  For  steal- 
ing ^nd  ^odeavooritig  by  forc^  to  steal  deer."* 

The  ehurch,  which  is  dedicated  to  St*  Jobfl)  oonsitftk  Church, 
of  a  Bave  and  chancel,  which  are  separated  by  U  wOtrdlin 
screen.  At  the  west  end  is  a  bquare  tower ;  the  north 
side  x>f  the  church  is  entirely  overgrown  with  ivy^  In 
the  east  window  ar^  the  arms  of  Ravis,  bishop  of  Lon- 
don^t  who  was  bom  at  Maiden^  and  contributed  to  the 
rebuilding  of  the  church.  In  the  same  window  are  the 
artns  of  Walter  de  Merton,  bishop  of  Rochester.§  Two 
other  coats  are  in  the  south  window  of  the  chancel^ 
and  a  north  window  of  the  nave.  ||  The  grant  of  a  brief 
for  collecting  money  to  rebuild  Maiden  church  bears 
date  1585  i^  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  work  was 
undertaken  before  the  year  ISIO.*"*  The  nave  and  the 
tower  w^re  then  entirely  rebuilt  with  brick ;  the  chancel 
#as  only  nepaired,  and  stiU  retains  its  old  waUs  of  flint 
and  stone. 

In  the  diurchare  the  tombs  of  John  Goode,  ^^'f 
^ho  died  in  1627;  Sir  Thomas  Moriey,  who  died  in 
1692;  Jane,  wife  of  Sebastian  Bruskett,  Esq.^  who  died 
in  1613;  Mr.  John  Hamnet»  who  died  in  1643;  Charles 

*  Perfect  Occurrences,  Sept.  7,  1040. 
r  t  Arg*  a  cheTron  gu.  between  three  raTens'  beads  erased  <a.,  im- 
paled with  the  arm  of  the  see  of  London. 

X  Fuller's  Worthies,  Surrey." 

§  Or,  three  chevrons  per  pale,  the  first  as.  and  gu.,  the  second 
gu,  and  az,j  the  third  as  the  first.  The  same  arms  are  borne  by 
Merton  College. 

II  Az.  an  eagle  displayed  or,  a  chief  arg,  the>  arms  of  George 
Mjrnors,  Esq.  a  contribntor  to  the  church  ;  and  az,  semte  of  cross 
croslets  org,,  a  lion  rampant  of  the  second. 

4  Rag.  Lam.  Whitgift,  pt.  i.  fol.  110.  b. 

••  Aubrey's  Surrey. 
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B^^^  ^'  Moaeley,  the  late  vicar,  who  died  in  1760;  and  Mr. 
Francis  Bowry,  who  died  in  1772.  In  the  church-yard 
are  the  tombs  of  Catherine  lady  Walter,  wife  of  Sir 
George  Walter,  of  Worcester  park,  Bart,  and  daughter 
of  Sir  William  Boughton,  Bart,  of  Lawford,  in  the 
county  of  Warwick,  who  died  1733;  and  Thomas 
Whately,  Esq.,  of  Nonsuch  park,  who  died  in  1765. 

The  church  of  Maiden  is  in  the  diocese  of  Winches- 
ter, and  in  the  deanery  of  Ewell.  The  benefice  is  a 
vicarage*  The  advowson  was  granted  to  Merton  abbey  at 
an  early  period,  by[^Eudonius  de  Meldon,*  and  was  by 
that  Convent  given  to  Merton  college.t  The  vicarage 
was  amply  endowed  in  the  year  1279.:|:  Since  the  col- 
lege has  been  re-possessed  of  the  advowson,  an  advan* 
tageous  lease  of  such  tithes  as  are  not  included  in  that 
endowment  has  constantly  been  granted  to  the  incum- 
bent The  church  of  Maiden  was  taxed,  in  1291,  at 
twelve  marks.  The  vicarage  is  valued  in  the  king*« 
books  at  £8.  Os.  5d.  per  annum.  The  neighbouring 
chapel  of  Chesington  is  annexed  to  it  In  1650,  the 
commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
ecclesiastical  benefices,  made  it  a  distinct  parish,  §  in 
which  state  it  continued  till  the  restoration. 

•  Cotton  MSS.    Brit.  Mas.  Cleopatra,  C.  tU,  fol.  84,  85. 
*  t  Ibid.  f.  183.  b. 

X  Regist.  Wint.  Ad.  de  Orieton,  pt.  1.  t  110.  b.  Ths  endowment 
consbted  of  sixteen  acres  of  arable  land,  the  rectory-honse  and  ap* 
purtenances,  the  great  and  small  tithes,  excepting  those  of  the  de- 
mesne lands,  and  all  the  tithes  of  Chesington. 

§  Parliamentary  Surveys,  Lambeth  MS.  Lib. 
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APPENDIX  I. 

HISTOBiqAL  UUTD    BIOGRAPHICikL  K0TICB8  OF  THB   ABCHBIBHOF8 

OF   CAMTIBBUBT. 

In  compiling  these  notices  of  the  Archishops  of  Can-      No.  i. 
terbury,  the  author  regrets  that  he  cannot  do  justice  to 
them  in  the  confined  space  of  a  topographical  work  like 
the  present ;  but  he  hopes  the  following  historical  notices 
will  prove  satisfactory  to  the  general  reader, 

Augustine,  consecrated  in  598 ;  was  a  monk,  some  M6— ess. 
say  prior,  of  St  Andrew  at  Rome,  and  was  brought 
up  under  Gregory  the  Great ;   he  was  buried  near  the 
church  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  in  the  monastery  of 
St  Augustine,  Canterbury. 

Lawretncb,  a  native  of  Rome,  and  fellow-priest  with 
Augustine,  was  consecrated  611;  died  Feb.  2,  619; 
and  buried  in  the  monastery  of  St  Augustine,  Can- 
terbury. 

MsLLiTUs,  consecrated  619.  He  was  a  Roman,  of 
noble  extraction  and  of  singular  merit,  he  received 
letters  from  Pope  Boniface  for  regulating  the  English 
church.  He  died  of  the  gout  April  25,  624,  and  was 
buried  in  St  Augustine's  monastery,  Canterbury. 

Justus,  translated  from  Rochester ;  consecrated  624 ; 
died  Nov.  10, 633 ;  buried  in  St  Augustine's  monastery, 
Canterbury. 
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No.  I.  HoNORius  was  consecrated  in  635.    He  was  a  Roman 


e8^^^762.  by  birth,  and  scholar  to  Gregory  the  Great.  It  is 
said  he  divided  his  province  into  parishes.  He  died 
Nov.  30,  653,  and  was  buried  in  St  Augustine's  abbey 
church,  Canterbury. 

[The  see  vacant  one  year  six  months.] 

Deusdedit,  consecrated  March  85,  655 ;  died  July 
14,  644 ;  buried  in  St.  Augustine's  abbey  church,  Can- 
terbury* 

Damianus,  a  South  Saxon,  was  consecrated  668 ;  be 
died  at  Rome  of  the  plague,  and  was  buried  there. 
[The  see  vacant  eight  years  and  thre9  months.] 

Treodorus,  a  Greek,  consecrated  May  36, 663 ;  ilied 
Sept.  20,  690 ;  buried  in  St  Augustine's  abbey  chmjch, 
Canterbury. 

Brichtwald,  abbot  of  Raculver^  consecrated  June 
30,  693 ;  died  Jan.  9,  731 ;  buried  in  St  Augustine's 
abbey  church,  Canterbury. 

Tatwine,  consecrated  June  10,  731.  He  was  a  na» 
tive  of  London,  and  a  person  of  very  great  learning; 
and  was  of  great  service  to  the  venerable  Bede  in  fur- 
nishing him  with  such  materials  for  his  history  as  related 
fo  Augnstine's  mission  and  the  conversion  of  Kent 
He  wrote  a  book  called  the  Life  of  St  Augustine^ 
and  Died  Aug  1,  734 ;  buried  in  the  abbey  church  of 
St  Augustine,  Canterbury. 

Nothelmus,  consecrated  735;  died  Oct  16,  741; 
buried  in  the  abbey  church  of  St  Augustine,  Canter- 
bury. 

CuTHBBRT,  translated  from  Hereford;  consecrated 
741 ;  died  Oct.  25,  758;  buried  in  the  abbey  church 
at  Canterbury. 

Bregwyn,  consecrated  Sept  29,  759 ;  died  Aug.  23, 
762 ;  buried  in  the  abbey  church,  Canterbury. 
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Lambrith,  abbot  of  Sc.  Augustind,  consecrated  763 ;      No.  i. 


died  Aiig.  11^  790;    baried  in  the   chapter   house  of  TC^^-OW. , 
St  Augustine,  Canterbtiry. 

Athblard,  translated  from  Winchester ;  consecrated 
July  31,  793;  died  Blay  12,  803;  buried  in  the  chapel 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  ia  the  abbey  church  of  Cail«> 
terbury. 

WiLVRBD,  consecrated  804 ;  died  March  93,  8S9 ; 
baried  in  the  abbey  church  of  Canterbury. 

Fbolokldub,  consecrated  June  37,  899 ;  died  Aug. 
38,  829 ;  buried  in  the  abbey  church  of  Canterbury^ 

Ceolnoth,  consecrated  Aug.  26,  830 ;  died  Feb.  4| 
870;  buried  in  the  abbey  church  of  Canterbury! 

Atseldred,  translated  from  Winchester ;  consecrated 
June  7,  872 ;  died  June  30,  889 ;  bilri^  in  the  abb#y 
church  of  Canterbury. 

[The  see  vacant  two  years«] 

Plboicund,  consecrated  891.  He  was  a  naliye  of 
Mercia,  and  a  prelate  of  great  piety  and  learning.  In 
his  youth  he  sequestered  himself  from,  the  world,  and 
led  an  hermit's  Ufe,  in  a  itetired  part  of  the  county  of 
Chester.  He  died  Aug.  2,  923;  and  was  buried  in  the 
abbey  church  of  Canterbury. 

Athjblmus,  translated  from  Wells ;  consecrated  924 ; 
died  Feb.  12,  934 ;  buried  in  the  abbey  church  of  Can- 
terbury. 

WuLFHELM,  translated  from  Wells ;  consecrated  935 ; 
died  941 ;  buried  in  the  abbey  church  of  Canterbury. 

Odo,  translated  from  Winchester ;  consecrated  941; 
died  July  4, 958 ;  buried  in[  the  abbey  church  of  Can* 
terbnry.  This  prelate  was  of  Danish  extraction,  his 
paredta  being  among  those  ravagers  who  came  over  with 
Ingua  and  Hubba.  St.  Dunstan  called  him  «  Odo  the 
good.*'    He  was  canonixed  after  his  death. 
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No.  I.  Elsine,    translated   from  .Winchester;    consecrated 


g^iois.  958 ;  died  959 ;  buried  in  Winchester  cathedral. 

Brithelm,  translated  from  WeUs;  died  973;  buried 
in  Wells  cathedral* 

« 

DuNsTAN,  translated  From  London ;  consecrated  960 ; 
died  May  18,  988;  buried  in  the  abbey  church  of 
Canterbury.  This  ccflebrated  person  was  born  in  tibe 
county  of  Somerset,  and  educated  at  the  monastery  of 
Glastonbury.  He  had  a  large  share  of  superficial 
holiness  and  austerity,  with  a  considerable  degree  of 
cunning.  On  his  death  canonization  was  conferred  on 
him. 

iETHALOAR,  translated  from  Selsey,  now  Chichester ; 
consecrated  988;  died  Dec  3,  989;  buried  in  the 
abbey  church  of  Canterbury. 

Ltricius,  who  was  formerly  abbot  of  St  Augustine's, 
Canterbury,  was  translated  from  Winchester,  and  con- 
secrated 989 ;  he  died  Oct  27, 994 ;  and  was  buried  in 
the  abbey  church  of  Canterbury. 

Aluric,  translated  from  Winchester;  consecrated 
996 ;  died  Nov.  17,  1006 ;  buried  in  the  abbey  church 
of  Canterbury. 

Alphege,  translated  from  Winchester,  and  conse- 
crated 1006.  He  is  said  to  have  been  born  of  noble 
parents,  in  the  year  954,  or,  as  others  say,  963;  but 
leaving  them  and  all  his  inheritance  when  young,  he 
applied  himself  to  a  religious  life.  When  the  Danes 
besieged  Canterbury,  they  took  him  prisoner  to  London, 
and  on  his  refusing  to  purchase  his  ransom,  they  carried 
him  to  Greenwich,  and  on  Simday,  13  kal.  May,  1012, 
stoned  him  to  death.  He  was  buried  in  St  Paul's 
church,  London ;  afterwards  taken  up  and  buried  in  the 
abbey  church,  Canterbury. 

LiviNo,  translated  from  Wells;   consecrated   1013; 
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died  June  12,  1020;  buried  in  the  abbey  church.  Can-      No  i. 
terbury.  1080-U9S. 

Ethelnoth,  consecrated  1020 ;  died  Oct  27,  1038 ; 
buried  in  Christ  church,  Canterbury,  before  the  altar  of 
St.  Benedict 

EADsm,  consecrated  1033;  died  Oct  29,  1049; 
buried  in  the  abbey  church,  Canterbury. 

Robert,  translated  from  Liondon ;  consecrated  1050 ; 
ejected  1052:  buried  at  Gemetica. 

Stioand,  translated  from  Winchester;  consecrated 
1052;  deposed  1070;  buried  in  the  abbey  church, 
Wincbesten  He  was  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  emi- 
nent prelates  that  ever  filled  the  see  of  Canterbury.  His 
first  preferment  was  to  be  chaplain  to  king  Harold ;  and, 
on  that  king's  death,  he  refused  to  place  the  crown  on 
the  head  of  William,  after  his  invasion  of  England,  and 
was  ultimately  degraded,  through  his  arid  the  monks' 
means,  of  whom  he  was  always  an  enemy. 

Lajifranc,  consecrated  August  28,  1070 ;  died 
May  27, 1089 ;  buried  in  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
in  the  abbey  church,  Canterbury.  This  prelate  was  an 
Italian,  born  in  Lombardy,  and  abbot  of  Caen,  in  Nor- 
mandy. He  wrote  several  works,  including  a  Life  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  a  Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  &c. 
His  charity  was  boundless. 

[The  see  vacant  four  years  and  a  half] 

Anselm,  abbot  of  Bee,  in  Normandy;  consecrated 
Dec.  4,  1093 ;  died  April  22,  1 109 ;  buried  near  the 
altar  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  in  the  abbey  church, 
Canterbury. 

[The  see  vacant  five  years.] 

RoDULPH,  translated  from*  Rochester ;  consecrated 
1115;  died  Oct  18,  1122;  buried  in  the  nave  of  the 
abbey,  Canterbury. 


^  I 
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««•*•  WttUAM  CoRBOiL,  oonMcrated  Feb.  19,  118S;  di«d 

1I».L9W,   Dec.  19,  1136;  buried  in  the  north  cross  aisle  of  ttie 
abbey,  Canterbury. 

[The  see  vacant  two  years.] 
Theobald,  abbot  of  Bee,  in  Normandy,  consecrated 
Jan.  8,  1139;  died  April   19,    1161;   buried  in  the 
abbey  church,  Canterbury. 

[He  see  vacant  one  year.] 
Thomas  Becket,  consecrated  Jun^  4,  1162;  assassi- 
naled  Dec.  29,  1 170 ;  buried  in  the  abbey  church,  Can- 
terbury. He  was  a  man  of  consummate  abilities^  great 
cunnings  undaunted  courage,  and  inflexible  constancy  in 
the  prosecution  of  his  designs.  After  his  death  he  was 
caaonixed. 

[The  see  vacant  two  years  Sve  mpntha] 
Richard,  a  native  of  Normandy,  and  Prior  of  Dover, 
oonseerated  1174;  died  Feb.  19,  1184;  buried  in  the 
north  aisle  of  the  abbey  church,  Canterbury. 

Baldwin,  translated  fVom  Worcester;  cooeeeraled 
May  18ji  1185.  He  accompanied  Richard  I.  to  Pales- 
line,  and  died  diere  in  1 190,  of  the  flux,  at  the  siege  of 
Aeon,  where  he  was  buried. 

Reginald  Fits J^ocelinb,  translated  from  Wells ;  en* 
throned  Nov.  27,  1191 ;  died  Dec.  26>  1191 ;  buried  in 
the  abbey  church  of  Bath. 

[The  see  v^oaf^l  two  years.] 
Hubert  Walter,  consecrated  Not#7,  1193;  died 
July  13,  1905;  buried  in  the  abbey  cbarch,  CantM^ 
bury.    He  was  made  chief  justiciary  of  England,  and 
afterwards    lord  chancellor.     He  built  the  waH   and 
made  the  moat  round  the  Tower  of  Ltondon. 
[The  see  vacant  almost  two  yeara-] 
Stephen  Langton  was  consecrated  June  18*  1207; 
died  July  9,  1228 ;  buried  in  St.  MicbaeTs  cbapd,  in 
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the  abbey  church,  CnQterbury.  He  wm  consecrated  by  Wo.i» 
Pope  Innocent  III.,  but.  this  by  no  means  met  with  the  19I0-19UJ 
lung's  (John's)  assent^  abusing  the  pope  and  bishops, 
banishing  the  monks,  and  confiscating  their  goods.  He 
Cor  many  years  prosecuted  his  opposition ;  and  it  was 
not  till  after  the  pope  had  excommunicated,  and  by 
sentence  deposed  him^  that  any  reconciliation  could  be 
effected. 

RiOHAHD  WgTHBRSHBD,  or^  according  to  Dugdale's 
Monasticon,  Magnus,  was  consecrated  1230;  died 
Aug,  3,  1231 ;  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Friars  Mi- 
nors, at  Gemma.*  He  was  a  man  of  great  learning 
and  piety.  Having  a  dispute  with  Hubert  de  Burgh, 
earl  of  Kent^  be  went  to  Rome  for  the  decision  of  the 
pope,  and  on  bis  return  waa  taken  ill  at  St  Gemma» 
and  died,  not  without  suspicion  of  being  poisoned. 

Edmund  Rich,  translated  from  the  chancellorship  of 
Sarum;  consecrated  April  2,  1234;  died  Nov.  17, 
1240;  buried  at  Soiasy,  in  Pontiniac. 

BoNiFACB,  consecrated  1245;  died  July  18,  1270; 
buried  at  St.  Cobimb,  in  Savoy. 

Robert  Kilwardby,  consecrated  Feb.  19^  1272; 
buried  at  Viterbo,  in  Italy. 

John  Pbokham,  consecrated  March  5,  1279;  died 
Dec.  8,  1292 ;  buried  in  the  abbey  church,  Canterbury. 

RoBSRT  WiNOHBLsiY*  consecrated  Sept  12,  1294 ; 
died  at  Oxford,  May  11,  1313;  buried  in  the  south 
cross  of  the  abbey  church,  Canterbury.  He  relieved 
about  3000  poor  twice  a  week ;  and  was  certainly,  if  we 
may  believe  the  monkish  historians,  the  most  munificent 
prelate  that  ever  presided  over  the 


*  Tha  K«nnet  MS.  quoted  by  Le  Neve,  wys  he  wss  buried  in 
Canterbury  cathedral. 
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No.  I.         Walter  Reynold^  translated  from  Worcester ;  con- 


1314-1381.  secrated  Feb.  18^  1314;  died  at  Mortlake,  Nov.  18, 
1327 ;  buried  in  tbe  abbey  church,  Canterbury. 
^  Simon  Mbpham,  consecrated  Jan.  19,  1328;  died 
Oct  12,  1333;  buried  in  the  chapel  of  St  Anselm,  in 
the  abbey  church,  Canterbury.  He  was  thrice  ap- 
pointed chancellor  of  England. 

John  Stratford,  consecrated  Oct  9,  1334 ;  died  at 
Maysfield,  1348 ;  buried  in  the  south  cross  of  the  abbey 
church,  Canterbury. 

John  db  Offord,*  died  1349,  at  Tottenham;  buried 
in  the  abbey  church,  Canterbury. 

Thomas  Bradwardtn,  consecrated  July  19,  1349; 
died  at  *Lambeth,  Aug.  25, 1349  ;  buried  in  the  chapel 
of  St  Anselm,  in  the  abbey  church,  Canterbury. 

Simon  IsLiP,t  consecrated  Dec.  20,  1349;  died 
April  27, 1366 ;  buried  in  the  nave  of  the  abbey  church, 
Canterbury. 

Simon  Langham,  translated  from  Ely,  and  conse- 
crated Nov.  4,  1366.  He  was  made  cardinal  in  1368, 
when  he  resigned  the  archbishopric.  He  was  buried  in 
Westminster  abbey. 

William  Wittlesey,  translated  from  Worcester; 
consecrated  Oct  11,  1368;  died  June  6,  1374  ;  buried 
in  the  abbey  church,  Canterbury. 

Simon  de  Sudbury,  translated  from  London;  con- 
secrated April  6,  1376;  beheaded  t  June  15,  1381; 
buried  in  the  abbey  church,  Canterbury. 

William  Courtney,  son  of  Hugh,  eari  of  Devon,  and 

*  He  died  before  conMcration. 

t  So  caUed  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  in  Oxfordshire.  He  founded 
Canterbary  hall,  now  part  of  Christ  Church  in  Oxford. 

X  Beheaded  on  Tower  hill,  lit  the  disturbances  of  Jack  Straw  and 
Wat  Tyler. 
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Margaret^  grandaughter  of  Edward  I.,  was  translated      ^^ 
from.  London ;  consecrated  May  5>  1382 ;  died  July  31^  1980-14M. 
1396 ;  buried  jn  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Trinity^  in  the 
abbey  church,  Canterbury. 

Thomas  Arundbll,  translated  from  York;  conse* 
crated  Feb.  19,  1397 ;  died  Feb.  22,  1413 ;  buried  in 
the  abbey  church,  Canterbury.  He  was  second  son  of 
Richard  Fitzallan,  earl  of  Arundell,  first  archdeacon  of 
Taunton,  afterwards  bishop  of  Ely,  then  archbishop  of 
York,  was  translated  to  the  metropolitan  see.  Upon  a 
charge  of  high  treason  all  his  goods  were  confiscated, 
and  he  was  banished  the  kingdom.  Upon  the  depo- 
sition of  Richard  U.,  however,  he  returned,  and  crowned 
Henry  IV. 

Hbnry  Chichblby,  translated  from  St  David's ;  con- 
secrated July  19,  1414;  died  April  12,  1443;  buried 
in  the  abbey  church,  •  Canterbury.  An  excellent  and 
charitable  prelate.  He  founded  and  endowed  a  colle- 
giate church,  and  an  hospital  at  Higham  Ferrars,  the 
place  of  his  nativity.  He  likewise  built  two  colleges  at 
Oxford ;  viz.  Bernard's  college,  dissolved  by  Henry  VIH. 
^nd  afterwards  restored  by  Sir  T.  White,  and  now 
called  St  John's  college,  and  All  Souls  college. 

John  Stapford,  son  of  Sir  Humphrey  Stafibrd,  of 
Hook,  in  the  county  of  Dorset,  and  keeper  of  the  privy 
seal  to  King  Henry  V. ;  was  translated  from  Wells ; 
consecrated  Aug.  23, 1443 ;  died  May  24, 1452 ;  buried 
in  the  abbey  church,  Canterbury. 

John  Kbmpe,*  translated  from  York;  consecrated 
Dec.  11,  1452;  died  March  21,  1454;  buried  in  the 
abbey  church,  Canterbury. 


*  Born  at  Wye,  in  Kent,  where  he  fonncled  a  college  orsecala' 
priests 
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Wo. I.  Thomas  Bourchibr,*  translated  (rom  Ely;  conse- 

l45ft-iA00k   crated  Jan.  23, 1455;  died  March  29»  1486;  buried  in 
4ie  abbey  churchy  Canterbury. 

John  Morton^  translated  from  Ely;  consecrated 
Deq«  9,  1486;  died  Sept  15,  1500;  buried  in  the 
abbey  church,  Canterbury. 

Henry  Dbanb,  or  Deny,  translated  from  Salisbury ; 
consecrated  . .  .;  died  Feb.  15,  1503;  buried  in  the 
abbey  church,  Canterbury.  He  was  successiyely  made 
chtoicellor  of  the  order  of  the  garter,  chief  justieiary  of 
Ireland,  and  lord  chancellor  of  England.. 

William  WAitHAM,t  translated  from  London;  con- 
secrated March  9,  1504 ;  died  Aug.  23,  1532 ;  buried 
in  the  abbey  church,  Canterbury. 

Thomas  Cranmbr,  born  at  Aslacton,  Northampton- 
shire, was  translated  from  London ;  consecrated  March 
30,  1533;  he  was  burnt  before  Baliot  college  gate, 
Oxford,  Mardi  21,  1555. 

Reginald  Polb>  bom  in  Staflbrdshire,  son  of  Sir 
Richard  Pole,  Lord  Montague,  by  Margaret  Plantage* 
net,  daughter  of  George,  Duke  of  Clarence  ;  translated 
from  London ;  consecrated  March  22, 1555 ;  died  Nov. 
17,  1558;  buried  in  Canterbury  cathedral.  He  waa 
educated .  at  Corpus  Christi  college,  Oxford.  He  was 
a  prelate  of  great  learning  and  humanity. 

Matthew  Parker,  born  at  Norwich,  educated  at 
Bene't  college^  Cambridge;  translated  from  London; 
consecrated  Dec.  17, 1559 ;  died  May  15^  1575 ;  baiied 

*  Son  of  WillUm  earl  of  Eue  and  the  coontess  of  Suffolk.  He 
was  one  of  the  Sret  promoteff  of  the  introdaction  of  printing  in  tlds 
eountry. 

t  Bom  at  Okeley,  in  the  county  of  Hants.  He  expended  upwards 
of  thirty  thousand  pounds  in  the  repairs  of  the  different  archiepiseopal 
rMUences.  He  was  an  especial  patron  and  friend  of  Erasmns*  who 
has  given  him  a  very  high  character. 
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in  the  chapel  of  Lambeth  palace.     He  was  a  great      W0'^« 
encourager  of  learning,  and  published  Matthew  Parisj  lWM9S$. 
Matthew  Westminster,  and  Asser  Mraevensis. 

Edmund  Grindal,  born  at  Bees,  in  Cumberlandji 
educated  at  Pembroke  hall,  Cambridge,  was  translated 
from  York^  and  consecrated  Feb.  15,  1575,  and  died 
July  6,  1583,  and  was  buried  in  Croydon  church. 

John  Whitoift,  bom  at  Great  Grimsby,  in  Lincoln* 
shire ;  educated  at  Peter  house,  Cambridge ;  translated 
from  Worcester;  consecrated  Oct.  23,  1583;  died 
Feb.  29,  1603 ;  buried  in  Croydon  church. 

RiOHARD  Bancroft,  translated  from  London;  con- 
secrated Dec.  10,  1604;  died  Nov.  2,  1610;  buried  in 
Lambeth  church. 

George  Abbot,  born  at  Guildford,  in  Surrey ;  edu* 
cated  at  Baliol  college,  Oxford ;  translated  from  Lon>^ 
.  don ;  consecrated  May  4, 1611 ;  died  August  4,  1633 ; 
buried  in  Guildford  church. 

William  Laud,  bom  at  Reading,  in  Berkshire ;  edu- 
cated at  St.  John's  college,  Oxford;  translated  from 
London;  consecrated  Sept  19,  16d3;  beheaded  Jan. 
10,  1644 ;  buried  in  the  church  of  AUhallows  Barking, 
London:  a  wise  and  bold  prelate,  but  he  could  not 
s(tand  against  the  storm  ^that  shook  England  at  this 
time. 
[The  see  was  vacant  sixteen  years  and  nine  months.] 

William  Juxon,  translated  from  London;  conse- 
crated Sept  20,  1660 ;  died  June  4, 1663 ;  aged  eighty- 
one  ;  buried  in  St.  John's  college,  Oxford.  He  was 
bom  at  Chichester,  in  the  county  of  Sussex,  and  edu- 
cated at  Merchant  Taylors'  school,  thence  removed  to 
Oxford,  where  he  was  fellow  of  St  John's  college. 

Gilbert  Sheldon,  bom  at  Stanton,  in  Staflbrdshire ; 
educated  at  All  Souls  college^  Oxford ;  translated  from 
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No.  r.      London ;  eonseorated  AueuBt  31»  1663 ;  diad  Nor.  9, 
I06s<a7ii0^  1677 ;  buried  in  Croydon  chnrch*    He  was  a  prelate 
of  great  wisdom  and  integrity,  and  very  generons  and 
charitaUe. 

WtLUAM  SANOftOFT,  bom  at  FresiBgiieldi  in  Soffblk ; 
educated  at  Emanuel  college,  Cambridge;  translated 
from  London;  consecrated  Jan.  27,  1676;  resigned 
Feb.  1, 1690 ;  died  Nov.  S4,  1693,  aged  seventy^seven  ; 
buried  in  Fresingfield  church.  He  was  an  excellent 
good  man ;  but  not  eomplymg  with  the  revolution,  he 
resigned,  and  retired  to  his  native  place,  vAiert  he  died. 
John  Tilijotson,  bom  at  Sowerby,  ta  Yorkshire; 
translated  from  London;  consecrated  May  31,  1691; 
died  Nov.  22,  1694 ;  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Law* 
reoce  Jewry,  London.  He  was  edneated  at  CUre 
haU>  Cambridge.  His  sermoiis  will  always  be  held  in 
the  highest  estimatioa. 

>  Thomas  Tenison,  translated  from  Lincoln;  coase- 
crated  May  16,  1695;  died  Dec.  14,  1715;  buried  in 
Lambeth  diurch. 

-j  WiUJAM  Wakb»  bom  at  Bland  lord,  in  Dorsetshire  ; 
educated  at  Christ  Church  college,  Oxford ;  translated 
from  Lincoln;  consecrated  1715;  died  Jan.  24, 1737; 
buried  in  Croydon  church.  He  was  a  man  of  pacific 
and  benevolent  spirit.  He  is  said  te  have  expended 
about  £1 1,000  in  the  repairs  of  the  two  palaces  of  Lam- 
beth and  Croyden. 

\  John  Fottsr,  bom  at  Wakefield,  in  Yorkshire';  edu- 
cated at  University  college,  Oxford;  translated  from 
Oxford;  consecrated  1737;  died  June  17, 1747;  buried 
in  Croydon  church.  He  was  a  prelate  of  distinguished 
piety  and  learning. 

}  Thomas  Herring,  born  at  Walsoken,  in  Norfolk; 
educated  at  Jesus  college,  Cambridge;  translated  from 
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York;  consecrated  1747;  died  March  13, 1757;  buried      No.i. 
in   Croydon  church;   a  prelate  of  great  natural  and  1747-18S& 
acquired  abilities,  and  very  charitable.    ^ 

Matthew  Button,  translated  from  Yorit;  conse- 
crated 1757 ;  died  March  19,  1758 ;  buried  in  Lambeth 
diurcb.  f 

Thomas  SscKsa,  translated  from  Ozlbrd;  conse- 
crated 1758;  died  Aug.  3»  1768;  buried  in  Laabetb 
church. 

Frederick  Cornwallis,  translated  flrom  Lichfield; 
consecrated  1768;  died  March  19,  1783;  buried  in 
Lambeth  church. 

John  Moore,  translated  from  Bangor ;  consecrated 
April  26, 1783;  died  at  Lambeth  palace,  Jan.  18, 1805^ 
aged  seyenty*four ;  buried  in  Lambeth  church.  This 
amiable  prelate  was  bom  in  thd  city  of  Gloucester.  He 
was  educated  at  Christ's  college^  Oxford.  He  married 
Miss  Eden,  a  celebrated  beauty,  sister  of  Sir  John 
Eden  and  Lord  Auckland. 

Charles  Manners  Sutton,  was  translated  from  Nor- 
wich; and  consecrated  Feb.  28,  1805.  He  received 
his  education  at  Emanuel  college,  Cambridge,  and 
was  made  dean  of  Peterborough  in  179 1>  and  on  the 
death  of  Dr.  Home,  in  the  year  following,  was  elevated 
to  the  bishopric  of  Norwich.  This  prelate  was  a  man  of 
mild  but  imposing  presence,  and  his  elocution  unaf- 
ected ;  his  learning  was  .accurate,  his  knowledge  com- 
prehensive, and  his  judgment  sound.  He  died  July  91, 
1828,  in  his  seventy^sixth  year,  leaving  a  family  of  thir- 
teen children.  His  remains  were  interred  in  Addington 
church. 

William  Howley  was  translated  from  London,  and 
enthroned  ^by  proxy,  on  Thursday,  Aug.  28,  1828,  in 
the  cathedral  church,  Canterbury. 
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Kingeston 


15  18  Hi 


Wo.lL  A  rental  of  the  town  of  Kingston,  renewed  in  the  time 
of  Edmund  Hikelyng  and  Richard  Brensett,  bailifi 
thereof,  for  one  half  year,  ending  at  Easter,  in  the  fifUi 
year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  V. 

fSurbeton 1  11  HJ- 

Westby    Thames 

street 2     1     8 

Heye  row 5    6  11 J 

Sobtery's  row 1     1     7| 

About  the  burial 

ground 1     0    5| 

Without  the  stone 

bridge 0  12    6 

Hethene  street. . .  •  0    8  11 

LNorbeton 3  15  lOJ^ 

"Prior  of  Merton,  for 
lands  in  Kynges- 

ton    0    7    6 

for  lands  and  . 

tenements    in  { 

Hoke 0    0    3 

—  for  Berewell  .026 
for  Molesly.  .076 


Merton 


0  17    9 


Hamme. 


The  lord  of  Hamme,        i 
a  clove  of  gilly-  * 
flower 0    0 

I  Others,   for    divers 
lands   and  tene- 

L    ments 0 


( 


5    OJ 


>  0    5    0} 


Talworth  C  Stephen  Ede' ^    ^    ^    i   0    ft    6 

"  "  (  John  Burgeys  . . .  •  0    0    5   ) 
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London. 


0    3    1 


Claygate 


^1     4  10} 


Weston 


0    5    8 

0  1     I 

1  19    8 


Richard  Foulmere, 
for  lands  in  Mel- 
ham,  &c 0    3    I 

-Abbot  of  Westoun- 
ster,  for  lands  and 

tenements 0    1    4f 

Others^  for  diven 
lands   and    tene- 

^  L    here 1    3    *. 

Thames  Ditton    For  divers  lands  and  tenements 

Merch Ditto  ditto 

fThomas  Salmon,  for 

J      Imworth  1  19    4 

I  Others,  for^  divers 

[^     land  &  tenements  0    0    4 

Ssmdon The  Prior,  for  lands  and  tene- 
ments in  Kyngeston •       0    6    6 

Hoke Divers  persons,  for  lands  and 

tenements  there 0    0    4 

Maldon Ditto ditto 0    2    9 

"The  Prior  without 
Bishopsgate,    for 
Long  Ditton . .  -<|      tlie    maner    of 

Long  Ditton 0    6    7 

William  Why te    ..0    0    2JJ 
fJohn  Michelk  John  "^ 
Thorp,  lords  there  0    5    6    I 
Rents    under    the  S  1 
Moothall  for  di- 
vers shops 0  15    8 

rOf    four  men,  for 

I      Berth  there fO    4    0    ,    ^_     _ 

Coke  Rowe  . .  ^  p^^    other    lands  >  ^  '"^    *^ 

[^     and  tenements  . .  0  12    4 J 


No.  II. 


io 


6    9i 


Molesey 


1     2 


Total  of  the  half.year £23  10    0^ 
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P.  71.  Considerable  alteratkns  have  been  made 
in  St  Saviour's  church  since  the  period  of  our  surrey 
being  made.  The  transepts  have  been  repairedt  and 
partly  rebuilt,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Wallace ;  but  die 
tout  ensemble  is  much  inferior  to  the  portion  repaired 
by  Mr.  Gwilt,  whose  designs  for  the  restoration  of  diis 
edifice  ought  to  have  been  scrupulously  followed.  The 
building  will  now  (when  finished)  have  a  mongrel  ap- 
pearance. The  bishop's  chapel  wag  taken  down  in 
August/  1830,  and  the  monument  of  Bishop  Andrews 
has  been  removed  into  the  Lady's  cbapeL 

P.  170.  llie  west  half  hundred  of  Brixton  also  co»> 
tains  the  parish  of  Merton* 

P.  197.  In  1830  a  new  palace  was  built  on  the  site 
of  some  old  buildings  eastward  of  the  hall  in  Lambeth 
palace.  This  edifice  is  of  stone,  from  the  designs  of 
E.  Blore,  Esq.,  F.  S.  A. 

P.  221.     For  south  read  north. 

P.  250  The  population  of  the  parish  of  Newington 
amounted,  in  1821,  to  33,047  persons,  occupying  5819 
houses.  In  Maitland's  History  of  London,  printed  in 
1739,  it  is  said  that  there  were  then  751  houses  in  this 
parish,  and  only  one  person  who  kept  a  coach. 

P.  26L  In  1821  there  were  85,2S5  persons  and 
4287  houses  in  Bermondsey  parish. 
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P.  269.  Rotherhithe  parish  contained,  in  1821, 
12,523  persons  and  2098  houses. 

P.  276.  The  population  ^of  Camberwell  parish,  in 
1821,  was  17,876,  and  the  number  of  houses  3010. 

P.  290.  Peckham  is  a  small  hamlet  to  Camberwell. 
In  Peckham  Rye  lane  is  a  chapel  of  ease,  erected  by 
subscription  a  few  years  ago.  It  is  a  plain  edifice,  in 
the  modem  ''Gothic"  style,  with  a  small  turret  and 
slated  spire,  which  has  a  very  picturesque  appearance. 
There  is  also  another  chapel  of  ease  in  this  neighbour* 
hood,  which  was  originally  a  dissenting  meeting-honse, 
but  was  opened  as  a  place  of  worship  in  connexion 
with  the  Established  Church  about  five  years  aga  It 
is  called  Camden  chapel. 

P.  290.  The  number  of  persons  in  Clapoam  parish, 
in  1821^  was  7151,  and  the  number  of  bouses  1132. 

P.  291.  The  remaining  aisle  of  the  old  church  of 
Clapham  was  taken  down  several  years  ago,  and  a  new 
chapel,  dedicated  to  St  Paul,  erected  on  its  site.  The 
ancient  monuments  were  placed  in  different  parts  of  the 
new  edifice. 

P.  292.  On  Balham  hill,  in  Clapham  parish,  is  a 
ohapel  of  ease,  erected  several  years  ago.  It  is  a  neat 
and  somewhat  elegant  building,  with  a  portico  and  tar* 
ret.  There  are  several  villas  in  this  ne^bbouvhood. 
On  Park  hill,  Clapham,  an  elegant  chapel  of  ease  has 
recently  been  erected,  in  an  excellent  style  of  pointed 
architecture.  At  the  principal  front  is  a  tower  and 
dwarf  spire.     This  chapel  is  dedicated  to  St  James. 

P.  292.  Streatham  parish  contained,  in  1821,  535 
houses  and  3616  inhabitants. 

P.  296.  In  1821  there  were  4764  persons,  resident 
in  801  houses,  in  Battersea  parish. 
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P.  303.  The  population  of  Wandsworth^  in  1821, 
was  6702,  and  the  number  of  houses  984. 

P.  310.    Putney ;  population  3394,  houses  539. 

P.  317.    Wimbledon ;  population  2195,  houses  318. 

P.  323.     Barnes;  population  1240,  bouses  208. 

P.  326.    Mortlake ;  population  2484,  houses  403. 

P.  326.  Portraits  of  all  the  members  of  the  Eat-cat 
club  were  painted  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  but  the  apart- 
ment not  being  sufficiently  large  to  receive  half-length 
pictures,  a  shorter  canvass  (36  inches  by  28  in  width), 
was  adopted ;  and  hence  proceeded  the  technical  term 
of  kit-cat  sise,  so  generally  known  as  to  its  application. 
Prints  in  meszotinto  were  scraped  from  the  original 
pictures,  by  Faber,  between  the  years  1730  and  1736; 
and  are  published  in  one  volume,  containing  forty-three 
plates,  which  commemorate  the  following  personages : 

1.  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller. 

2.  Charles,  duke  of  Somerset 

3.  Charles  Lenox,  second  duke  of  Richmond,  K.  G. 

4.  Charles  Fitzroy,  second  duke  of  Grrafton,  K.  G. 

5.  William  Cavendish,  second  duke  of  Devonshire, 

K.a 

6*  John,  duke  of  Marlborough,  the  celebrated  gene* 
ral,  K.  G. 

7.  John,  second  duke  of  Montague,  K.  G. 

8.  Evel]m,  duke  of  Kingston,  K.  G. 

9.  Thomas  Pelham  Holies,  duke  of  Newcastle,  K*  G. 

10.  Charles  Montague,  duke  of  Manchester,  K.  G. 

11.  Lionel  Cranfield  Sackville,  earl  of  Dorset,  K.  G; 

12.  Thomas  Wharton,  marquis  of  Wharton. 

13.  Theophilus  Hastings,  earl  of  Huntingdon. 

14.  Charles  Sackville,  earl  of  Dorset/ K.  G. 

15.  Algernon  Cape],  second  earl  of  Essex. 
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16.  Charles  Howard^  earl  of  Carlisle. 

17.  Richard  Boyle,  earl  of  Barlington,  K.  G. 

18.  James  Berkeley,  earl  of  Berkeley,  K.  6. 

19.  Richard  Lumley,  earl  of  Scarborough,  K.  G. 

20.  Francis,  earl  of  Godolphin. 

21.  Charles  Montague,  earl  of  Halifax,  K.  G. 
S2.  James,  earl  of  Stanhope. 

23.  Spencer  Compton,  earl  of  Wilmington,  K.  G. 

24.  Richard  Temple,  Viscount  Cobham^ 

25.  Charles  Mohun,  fifth  and  last  Lord  Mohun. 

26.  Charles  Comwallis,  fourth  Lord  Comwallis. 

27.  John  Vaughan,  earl  of  Carbery. 

28.  John  Somers,  baron  of  Evesham. 

29.  Richard  Boyle,  Viscount  Shannon. 

30.  Sir  Robert  Walpole,   the  celebrated  minister, 
afterwards  earl  of  Orford. 

31.  Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  the  architect. 

32.  Sir  Samuel  Garth,  M.  D. 

33.  Sir  Richard  Steele. 

34.  John  Tidcomb,  Esq. 

35.  William  Pulteney,  Esq. 

36.  Joseph  Addison,  Esq. 

37.  George  Stepney,  Esq. 

38.  Abraham  Stanyon,  Esq. 

39.  John  Dormer,  Esq. 

40.  Edmund  Dunch,  Esq. 

41.  William  Walsh,  Esq. 

42.  William  Congreve,  Esq. 

43.  Charles  Dartiquenave,  Esq. 

44.  Thomas  Hopkins,  Esq. 

45.  Edward  Hopkins,  Esq. 

46.  Arthur  Mainwaring,  Esq. 

47.  Jacob  Tonson. 

P.  330.     Tooting;  population  1863,  houses  241. 
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P.  331.    Merton ;  populati<Hi  1177^  houaea  186. 

P.  383.  The  old  lying-*ia  ho^ital  has  been  converted 
into  a  row  of  ahopa^  ftc.^  having  the  alluaive  appellation 
of  Lucina  plaee. 

P.  427.  There  ia  no  ancient  atained  glaaa  in  Cam- 
berwell  church.  The  portraita,  &o.  deacribed,  were 
removed  aome  yeara  ago. 

P.  439.  At  a.  newly-greeted  village  between  Camber- 
well  and  Dulwieh,  ia  a  neat  but  eowmodioua  chapel  of 
eaae^  erected  at  the  expenae  of  J.  Bailey,  Elaq. 
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P.  22.  At  Walton-on-the-Tbames  was  a  range  of 
barrowsj  one  of  which  had  been  used  for  a  windmill, 
and  in  1793  it  was  called  Windmill-hill.  Several  of 
these  barrows  had  been  opened,  but  at  that  time  they 
were  levelled ;  when  the  stone  bridge  was  building  the 
foreman  of  the  work  was  in  possession  of  a  boss  of  a 
shield,  some  spear  heads,  and  earthen  vessels,  taken 
from  these  barrows.  Mr.  Douglas  says  that  he  made 
drawings  of  them,  and  that  they  were  similar  to  those  in 
other  tumuli  which  he  had  described.— iVienta  Britt.  94.  ^ 

P.  24.  The  hundred  of  Copthorne  and  EflSngham 
also  contains  the  parish  of  Cuddington. 

P.  273.     For  Burston,  read  Burstow. 

P.  341.  Woodmanstern  contained,  in  1821,  a  popu- 
lation of  171  persons,  and  25  houses. 

P.  365.    A  court-house  was  built  at  Kingston. 
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Abbot,  archbishop,  monnment  of, 

ii.  122;  hospital,  125;   life  of, 

1S6 
Abinger,    parish    of,    ii.    206; 

church,  tb.    Parkharst,   207; 

Abinger  hall,  ib, 
Addington,  parish    of,  ii.   S02; 

manors,  SOS;  singolar tennre, 

804  ;  charcb,  S06 ;  hall,  SOB 
Agricaltore,  i.  17 
Albion  mills,  L  167 
Albury,  parish  of,  ii.  246 ;  church, 

246;     place,    247;     Weston 

house,  240 
Alfold,  parish  of,  it.  249;  church, 

ib. 
Alleyne,  E.  memoir  of,  i.  281 
Angeirs  extraordinary  will,  i.  249. 
Apollo  gardens,  i.  2S6 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  por- 
traits or,  i.  189 ;  memoirs  of, 

U.471 
Artington,  ii.  1S9 
Ash,  parish  of,  it.  142  ;  manors, 

143 
Ashstead,    parish    of,    ii.    37  ; 

church,  ib,  parli,  ib, 
Astley's  amphitheatre,  i.  198 
Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 

i.  147 
for  Female  Orphans,  i. 

20S 


B 


Banstead,  parish  of,  il.  34  ;  ma- 
nors, ib.  church,  ib. 
Baptist  alms  houses,  I.  231 
Barklay,  A.  notice  of,  ii.  295 
Barnes  parish,  i.  323 ;  dinrch,  ib. 

bridge,  326;  workhouse,  t6. 
Ehns,  325 


Basingstoke  canal,  i.  42 
Battersea,   parish    of,    i.    296 ; 

church,  t^.  monuments  in,  298 ; 

St.  George's  chapel,  SOO;  ma- 
.  nor,    301 ;    Sherwood    lodge, 

302;  bridge,  308 
Bear  garden,  i.  90 ;  acddent  at, 

OS 
Beddington,  parish  of,  ii.  309; 

manors,  ib.  haU,t6.  church,  314 ; 

monuments  of  the  Carew  fa- 
mily, 315;  Wallington,  816 
Belvidere  road,  i.  234 
Bermondsey,  parish  of,  u  261; 

tanning,  262;  charch,t6.  priory, 

264  ;  St.  Jameses  church,  266 ; 

manor,  268;    free  school,  t6. 

spa,  269 
Bctchworth,  parish  of,  ii.  271; 

manor,  ib,  hall,  272 

■  west,  ii.  192 

Bethlem  hospital,  i.  158 
Bisley,  parish  of,  ii.  59 ;  church,  t^. 
Blackheath,  hundred  of.  ii.  244. 
Blechingly,  borough  of,  ii.  80; 

castle  81;  church,  82;  manor 

house,  83. 
Bolingbroke,    viscount,    i.    297 

house,  802 
Bonner,  bishop,  notice  of,  i.  144 

house,  i.  281 
Bookham,  parish  of  Great,  ii.  38 

manors,  t^.  church,  ib.  East 

wick  house,  ib.  grove,  ib. 
parish  of  Little,  ii.  89 

manor,  ib.  church,  id.* 
Borough  market,  i.  105 
Botleys,  ii.  53 
Bourgeois  gallery  of  pictures,  i. 

286 
Box  hill,  ii.  194 
Bramley,parish  of,  ii.250;  church, 

ib. 
Bray,  W.  esq.  residence  of,  ii. 

259 
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Bridge  house,  Soathwark,  i.  1S8 ; 

estates,  194 
Brixton,  hundred,  L  170;   ety- 
mology, ib.  West  half  hundred, 

296 
district     Lambeth    de- 

cribed,  i.  245;    church,  246; 

house  of  correction,  247 
Brockham  green,  ii.  104 
Broom  hall,  ii.  104 
Buckland,   parish   of.   ii    272; 

manors,  27S ;  churcb,  ih, 
Bunyan's  meeting  house,  i.  101 
Burstow,    parish   of,    iL    27ft; 

church,  t6. 
Burton,  Dr.  notice  of,  iL  166 
Bury  hUl,  ii.  18ft 
Byfleet,  parish  of,  ii.  57 ;  ounor, 

ib,  church,  58 
Byshe,  Sir  £.  notice  of,  ii.  274 
Bysshe  court,  ii.  86 


Cfesar^s  camp,  iL  20 

CaroberweU,  parish  of,  i.  276  ; 
church,  i6.  monuments  in,  277 ; 
St.  George's  church,  278 ;  ma- 
nors, 279;  free  school,  280; 
cbapeb,  281 

Canals,  i.  42 

Cantei^ury,  notices  of  archbi- 
shops of,  U.  471 

Capel,  parish  of,  iL  208 

Carlisle  house,  i,  202 

Caron  house,  L  245 ;  aims  houses, 
227 

Carshalton,  parish  of,  ii.  228; 
manors,  224 ;  church,  225 

Catterham,  parish  of,  ii.  10ft; 
church,  tfr. 

Cattle,  i.  21 

Ghaldon,  parish  of^  ii.  220; 
church,  ib. 

Char! wood,  parish  of,  iL  275; 
church,  ib. 

Chart,  iL  24ft;  pttrk,  204 

Chaucer's  ino,  i.  104 

Cheam,  parish  of,iL  ftl7 ;  oumor, 
ib,  church,  818;  eminent  rec- 
tors, 319 

Cbelsham,  paruh  of,  U.  100; 
church,  t6. 

Chertsey  hundred,  ii.  48 ;  parish, 
40;  abbey,  ib.  divcfa,  50; 
seats,  52 

Chessington,  Murish  of,  iL  47; 
manor,  ib,  church,  ib. 


Chiddingfold,  parish  of,  it  76; 
manor,  77 

Chilworth,  mde  St  Martha  on  the 
hiU 

Chipstead,  parish  of,  ii.  276 

Chobham,  parish  of^  ii.55 ;  church, 
ib. 

Christchurch,  parish  of,  L  164; 
church,  ib,  chapel,  166 ;  school, 
ib. 

Civil  government,  i.  5 

Clandon,  parish  of  West,  ii.  142 ; 
hall,  144 ;  church,  ib,  parish  oi 
East,  145 ;  church,  ib, 

Clapham,  parish  of,L  290 ;  church, 
ib.  old  church,  291 ;  school,^ . 
manor,  ib. 

Claremont  park,  ii.  1ft  l 

Climate,  i.  14 

CUnk  Uberty,  L  90 

Clover  first  cultivated  in  Surrey, 
Ll9 

Coal,  discovery  of,  L  ft6 

Cobham,  parish  of,  iL  7 ;  manor, 
ib,  church,  ih.  park  9;  bridge, ib 

Coburgh  theatre,  L  228 

Comber,  Dr.  notice  o^  ii.  166 

Compton,  parish  oi,  il.  78; 
church,  ib. 

Cooper's  hill,  it.  55 

CoptbaU,  L  221 

Copthome  hundred^  ii-  24 

Coronation  tenure,  li.  ft06 

Cotmandene,  iL  179 

Coulsdoo,  parish  of,  iL  221; 
churcb,  222 ;  Waterdone,  ft2ft 

Coway  stakes,  ii.  21 

Cranley,  parish  of,  iL  251; 
church,  ih,  Vacherie,  252; 
Baynards,  t&.  Kno]Lt5. 

Crowhorst,  parish  or,  iL  96; 
place,  t6.  church,  97 

Croydon,  hundred  of,  IL  284; 
town  of,  ib,  market,  285  ;  his- 
torical notices,  286;  manor,  t5. 
palace,  287 ;  dates  of  erectioii, 
288;  W  addon  manor,  289; 
Cronham  manor,  290 ;  Haling 
manor,  ib,  Norbury,  291; 
church,  ib.  monuments,  292; 
Chantries,  294 ;  new  churches, 
295 ;  chapels,  296 ;  alms  bovsea, 
297 ;  Whttgift*s  Mpital,  298 ; 
eminent  masters,  299;  const 
house,  ftOO;  markeU,  SOI; 
seats,  ib.  canal,  L  42 
Ci7pt  ancient,  in  Swithwaik,  L 
135. 
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Caddisgton,   pftriah  of^  iL  40; 

NoDsnch  palace,  41 
Cvpar's  garaensy  i.  SS5 
Care's  collega,  i.  106 


Deepdene.  ii.  100 
Denbies,  ii.  106 
Denmark  hill  chapel,  1.  246 
DItton,  parish  of  Thames,  ii.  462 ; 

manors,  468 ;  church,  ib, 
■  parish  of  Long,  ii.  464 ; 

manors,  f6.  chorch,  465 
Doitaesday  boolc,  account  of  the 

county  in,  i.  46 
Donne,  Dr.,  memoir  of,  ii.  61 
Dorking,  town  of,  ii.  170 ;  manor, 

171 ;  church,  17S ;  monuments, 

174 ;  schools,  176 ;  caves,  177 
Drapers'  alms  hoasos,  i.  260 
Dulfvidu  L  281 ;    coUege,  288 ; 

chapel,  285;  picture  gallery, 

286 
Dunsfold,  parish  of,  ii.  254 
Dnppa's  alms  houses,  it.  418 
Dordans,  ii.  27 


Falcon  tavern,  i.  101. 

Farley,  parish  of,  ii.  09 ;  church, 

ib, 
Famhain,  hundred  of,  ii.  225; 

town  of,  226 ;  hops,  ib,  manor, 

228;    charter,    220;    market, 

280 ;   church,  t^.  castle,  281 ; 

keep  of,  232 
Fetcham,  parish  of,  ii.  46 ;  church, 

47 
Fillbrook  lodce.  IL  184 
Fishmongers  afans  houses,  i.  162 
Fitzwilliam,  viscount,  it  488 
Freemasons'  charity,  i.  155 
Free  school,  St.  Olave's  parish, 

Soiithwark,  i.  182 
Frensham,    parish   of,    ii.  241; 

church,  242 ;  ancient  cauldron, 

Frimley,  chapelry  of,  il  56 
Fuller's  earth,  ii.  288 


Earls  of  Surrey,  L  6 

Eashlnj;,  it  67 

Ecclesiastical  government,  i.  8; 
archdeaconry,  tA. 

Effingham,  parish  of,  ii.  40 ;  ma- 
nor, ib»  church  ib. 

Egham,  parish  ofy  ii.  58 ;  church, 
ib,  Runnymead,  64 ,  Cooper's 
hill,  55 

Elmbridge  huadrf d,  iL  1 ;  ety- 
mology, t6. 

Elstead,  parish  of,  ii.  241 ;  church, 
ib. 

Epsom,  parish  of,  ii.  85  ;  mineral 
waters,  ib.  manors,  26 ;  Hor- 
ton  park,  27;  Dnrdans,  ib. 
church,  ib.  races,  28 ;  stand,  ib. 

Esher,  parish  of,  ii.  10  ;  manor, 
ib.  honpital,  11 ;  advowsoti  and 
church,  12 ;  Claremont  park.  13 

Evelyn  s  monmnent,  ii.  212 ;  me- 
moir of,  218  ;  residence,  220 

Ewell,  pariah  of,  ii.  82;  church, 
88;  house,  84 

Ewhurst,  parish  of,  ii.  264;  church 
ib. 


Garrett,  i.  800 

Gatton,  borough  of,  ii.  269 ;  cas- 
tle, St70 ;  churdi,  ib.  seats,  271 

Geology,  i.  28 

Globe  theatre,  i.  97 

Godalming  hundred,  ii.  62;  pa- 
rish, ib.  manor,  68;  bridge, 
64 ;  church,  66 ;  rabbit  breeder, 
67 

Godley  hundred,  ii.  48 

Godstone,  parish  of,  ii.  84; 
church,  t6.  barrows,  85 

Gower,  monument  of,  i.  78 

Grammar  school,  i.  85 

Grove  hill,  i.  280 

Guildford,  borough  of,  ii.  105 ; 
history,  106 ;  manors,  108, 114 ; 
castle,  110;  caverns,  112 ;  cor- 
poration, 116;  borough,  119; 
triary,  ib.  churches,  120  :  cha- 
pels, 126;  Abbot's  hospital,  t&. 
Grammar  school,  128;  towu 
hall,  181;  com  market,  132; 
fairs,  ib.  house  of  cocrection, 
ib.  water  engine,  188;  hospi- 
tal, 184  ;  eminent  men,  185 

Guy,  Thomas,  memoir  of,  i.  128  ; 
hospital,  lb, 

Guy  Faux,  residence  of,  i.  222 
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HambledoDy   parish   of,  U.  75; 

church,  76 
Ham  house,  ii.  S62 
Hammersmith  suspension  bridge, 

i.  326 
Hanstie  bury,  ii.  205 
Hascomb,    parish    of,    ii.    255 ; 

church,  ib.  Castle  hill,  ib. 
Haslemere,  borough  of,  ii.  68 ; 

manor,  69 
Hatchland's  park,  ii.  146 
Headley,  parish  of,  iL  46 ;  church, 

ib, 
Hereford  house,  L  208 
Hersham,  ii.  22 
Holland  chapel,  i.  242 
Holland's  leaguer,  i.  168 
Holmbury,  u.  210 
Hop  plantations,  i.  19;  cultiva- 
tion of,  ii.  226 
Horley,  parish  of,  ii.  276 ;  church, 

277 
Home,  parish  of,  ii.  85 ;  church, 

86 
Horsehill,  chapelry  of,  ii.  57 
Horsemonger  lane  gaol,  i.  261 
Horsley,  parish  of,  West,  ii.  147 ; 

church,  i6.lparisli  of  East,  148 ; 

manors,  ib.  church,  149 
Horslev,  bishop,  i.  25S 
Hononai  history,  i.  12 
Hundreds,  ancient  names  of,  i. 

48 


Kennington.  i.  212;  history  of, 
213 ;  ancient  palace,  ib,  cha- 
pels, 239 ;   common,  ib, 

Kent  Street  i.  146 

Kew  parish  of,  ii.  448 ;  ancient 
mansions,  ib,  gardens,  452 ; 
palace,  460;  church,  ibid, 
bridge,  462 

King,  lord  chancellor's  monu- 
ment, ii.  150 

Kingston,hundredof,ii.342;  town 
ofyib,  historical  notices  of,  S4'i ; 
coronations  at,  344;  manors, 
350;  Ham  house,  352 ;  church, 
355  ;  roonnments,  357 ;  emi- 
nent vicars,  361 ;  cbarterR,  363; 
market,  364 ;  town  hall,  ib. 
extracts  from  the  town  books, 
366;  hospital,  377;   Grammar 


school,  ib,  chapels,  S78;  ooa* 

dnit,  ib,  bridge,  t^.  gaol,  380 ; 

rental  of  the  town  in  the  reign 

of  Hen.V.ii.484 
King's  bench  prison,  i.  147 
Knight's  hill,  Dulwich,  L  289 
Kyngham,  notices  of  the  game 

of,  ii.  368 


Lambeth  parish  described,  i.  171 ; 
etymology,  ib,  advowion  of 
dmrch,  172;  rectors,  ib, 
church,  173 ;  glass  of  the  ped- 
lar, 175 ;  manors,  177 ;  Palace, 
181 ;  ancient  history,  182 ;  sor- 
vey  of  the  building,  185; 
libraiy,  ib,  guard  chamber,  186 ; 
presence  diamber,  187;  di- 
ning room,  ib,  gallery,  188; 
drawing  room,  t6.  vestry,  189 ; 
chapel,  190 ;  post  room,  192 ; 
Lollard's  tower,  t6.  prison,  i5. 
Cloisters,  194 ;  crypt,  ib.  Stew- 
ard's parlour,  195;  hall,  t^. 
great  gate,  197 ;  gardens,  t5. 
St.  Mary's  district  198 ;  dm- 
rity  schools,  205,  207,  210; 
chapel,  205;  ferry  at,  207; 
workhouse,  208;  wells,  210; 
water  works,  235 

Leatherhead  parish,  ii.  29; 
church,  30;  bridge,  S2;  seats 
in  the  neighbourhood,  ib, 

Lee  Boo,  monument  to,  i.  271 

Leigh,  parish  of,  ii.  277 ;  chnrch, 
278 

Leith  hill,  ii.  188 ;  tower,  190 ; 
place,  192 

Lewis,  J.,  of  Richmond,  U.  420 

Limpsfield,  parish  of,  iL  93 ;  ma- 
nors, ib, 

Lingfield,  [parish  of,  ii.  87 ;  ma- 
nors. t&.  college,  t5.  chnrch,  88; 
Sterourgh  castle,  89 

Locks  first  used  in  this  county,  L 
41 

Loddon,  rives,  i.  41 

Lollard's  tower,  i.  192;  prison, 
ib. 

London,  rights  of  the  dty  of,  in 
Southwark,  i.  63 

Loseley  manor  house,  ii.  141 

Loughborough  house,  i.  243 

Lndiam's  hole,  ii.  233 

Lying-in  hospital,  i.  231 
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Magdalen  h^^pHal^  k  1S6 

Mag's  well,  ii.  189 

Maiden,  parish  of^  iL  466;  manor, 

ib4  coilegey  i6»  ehureh^  409 
Mannftctot'es,  I.  4S 
Marden  park,  ii.  84 
Marehalsea  prison,  f.  161 :  hl#tOry 

o#;  163 
Mason,  Rev.  O.,  notice  of,    ii. 

178 
Maiidslay's  factory,  i.  23tf 
May  feast,!,  ill 
May  game,  Botices  of  the,  ii«  369 
Medway,  river,  i,  40 
Merrowyparisli  of,  U.  161;charcb, 

152 
Merstham,  parish    of,    H.  389; 

qaarrleay  ib,  chtirch,  281 ;  place, 

MertoB  parish,  i.  381 ;  oharch, 
ib.  abbey,  t^.  grove,  334 

Mtckleham,  parish  of,  ii.  44; 
chnrch,  ib. 

MUeoa  ^coart,  H.  181;  manor, 
182 

Mineral  productions,  i.  83; 
waters,  41 

Mint,  L  140 

Mitcharo,  parish  of,  ii«  898;  nm* 
nors,  329 ;  church,  331 ;  8ehiM>l, 
334;  groTe,  ib.  chapels^  335; 
alms  bouses,  ib, 

Mole^  rirer,  i.  38 

Montague  close,  i.  83 

Moor  park,  ii.  238 

Mofden,  parish  of,  it  386;  ma- 
nor, ib.  church,  397 

Mortlalie  parish,  i.  326;  chnrch, 
ib.  eminent  men,  827;  mfanor, 
328 ;  tapestry  manuftctare^ 
829;  almshouse,  330;  school, 
ib. 

Moulsey,  East,  parish  of,  ii.  23 ; 

church,  24;  bridge.  i5. 
West,  parish,  ii.    23 ; 

chnrch,  ib* 
Mummery  in  Southwark,  i.  57 


N 

New  Jerusalem  chapel,  i.  227 
Newdigate,  parish  ofl   ii.  282; 

church,  t^.  Ewood,  ib, 
Newark  prbry,  ii.  15» 
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Newikfgtott  batts,  parish  <if,  }. 
230  ;  chwth,  .  251 ;  charity 
Stibools,  2Gt 

Norbiton  amodr,  ii,  354;  hall, 
355 ;  place,  ib. 

Norbnry  partly  40;  seatS)i5. 

Norfolk  bouse,  Lambeth,  i.  206 

Norwood,  Lambeth  district  de- 
scribed, i.  249;  church,  ib. 
gypsies,  250;  house  of  indus- 
try, ib.  chapels^  ii.  302 

Nonsuch  palace,  li.  41 

Nutfield,'pari8hof,ii.283;  church, 
ib. 


O 


Oatiands,  ii.  2 

Obelisk,   St.  George's  fields,  i. 

150 
Ockham,     parish     of,    li.    149; 

church,  150;  park,  15  f 
Ockley,  parish  of,  ii.  208 ;  cfattrch, 

ib.  curious  cdstom,  209 
Oxted,  parish  df,  ii.  92 ;  cfattrch, 

93 


Pain's  hill  park,  iL  17 
Palace  of  Lmnbeth,  i.  181 
Patkhurst,  ii.  207 
Partridge,  tomb  ofy  L  326 
Pedlar's  acre,  1. 233 
Pepperharrow    parish^    ii.   70; 

church,  ib.  hall,  71 
Perkins's  brewery,  i  108 
Pembroke  house,  ii«  436 
Petersham,    parish  of,  it.   444; 

nor,  ib.     cborch,  445  >    poor 

house,  447 
Pliilantbropic  society,  i^  151 
Picards,  ii.  139 
Hpbrook  house,  iL  204 
Pfrfordy  parish  of,  ii*  60;  aaanor 

house,  ib, 
Pitfold,  ii.  243 
Pitt,  W.,  decease  of,  at  Putney, 

i.  313 
Plate  glass,  manufactofy  of,  k 


PoiesdoD,  ii.  30 

Ponds  in  Surr^,  u  41 

Population,  L  5 

Poultry,  i.  28 

Purbright,  it  158 ;  chapel,  159 

3  8 
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Ptitqey,  parish  of,  i.  310 ;  cbarch, 
ib,  historical  notices,  Bll ; 
bridge,  312;  fire  house,  813; 
eminent  men,  t6.  alms  houses, 
314 

Pnttenbam,  parish  of,  ii.  72 ;  pri- 
ory, 73 


Q 


Quarries,  i.  34 
Quays,  ancient,  i.  131 


R 


Rabbit  breeder,  11.  07 

Radcliffe,  Dr.,  notice  of,  11.  327 

Railway,  i.  43 

Richmond,  parish  of,  ii.  380 ;  ma- 
nor. 381 ;  palace,  382 ;  survey 
of  uie  palace,  385 ;  trumpeting 
house,  389;  Carmelite  convent, 
ib,  priory,  390 ;  old  park,  ib,  em- 
bellished by  Queen  Caroline, 
391;  observatory,  392;  Car- 
thusian convent,  ib.  church, 
397;  monuments  in,  399 ;  cha^ 
pel,  413;  alms  houses,  414; 
park,  417;  right  of  v^ay,  421; 
hill,  423;  villas  on,  427 ;  springs, 
431;  virells,  ib.  green,  433; 
theatre,  ib,  Pembroke  house, 
436;  Thomson's  house,  439; 
villas,  443 

Rlegate,  hundred  of,  ii.  203; 
borough  of,  ib,  castle,  265 ; 
church,  266 ;  monuments,  267  ; 
priory,  208 ;  park,  ib, 

Ripley,  U.  154 

Rivers,  1.  37 

Rochester  house,  i.  88 

Roehampton,  1. 315 ;  chapel,  316 ; 
villas,  ib. 

Rook's  nest,  ii.  92 

Rookery,  ii.  205 

Rose  hill,  ii.  180 

theatre,  1. 101 

Rotherithe  parish,!.  269;  church, 
270 ;  mauor,  271 ;  school,  272 ; 
eminent  natives,  ib.  docks,  273 ; 
tunnel,  ib. 

Rotunda,  Blackfriars-road,  L 167 

Runnymead,  ii.  54 


S 


St.  Anne's  hill,  ii.  51 

—  Catherine's  hill,'  u.  189; 
chapel,  140 

—  George's  parish,  Southwark, 
described,  L 140 ;  church,  141 ; 
Suffolk  house,  145  ;  fields,  im- 
proved, 150 

—  George's  church,  Camberwell, 
1.278 

—  James's  church,  Bermondsey, 
1.266 

—  John's  parish,  Sonthvrark,  de- 
scribed, 1.  139;  church,  t^. 

—  John's  district,  Lambetii,  de- 
scribed, L  224 ;  church,  225 ; 
charity  schools,  227 

^  Mark's  district,  Lambeth,  de- 
scribed, 1.  236;  schooU,  238; 
church,  240 

—  Martha  on  the  hill,  parish  of, 
11256 

—  Mary's  chapel,  Lambeth,  i. 
208 

—  Olave's  parish,  .Sonthvrark, 
described,  i.  128;  church,  129; 
ancient  crypt,  135 ;  parish  re- 
duced, 138 

—  Patrick's  schools,  i.  236 

—  Peter's  church,  Walworth,  L 

254 

—  Saviour's  parish,  Southwark, 
described,  i.  67;  church,  68; 
monuments,  73 ;  priory  of  St. 
Marie  Overie,  79 ;  crypt  of,  84, 

—  Thomas's  parish,  Southwark, 
described,  1. 109 ;  church,  110  ; 
hospital,  112;  dissolved,  116; 
purchased  by  the  city,  117; 
Guy's  hospital,  123 

Sand  place,  ii.  180 

Sanderstttd    parish  of,    ii.  387; 

court,  ib.  Purley,  338 ;  church, 

ib. 
Seal,  parish  of,  a.  243 ;  chorcfa, 

ib. 
Send,  parish  of,  it  152 ;  chnrcfa, 

153 
Shalford,    parish    of,     ii.    257; 

church,  t&.  house,  258 
Sheep,  i.  22 
Sherwood  lodge,  i.  302 
Shire,  parish  of,  ii.  258 ;  church, 

259 
Shot  factory,  Lambeth,  i.  235 
Shrub  htil,  ii.  179 
Smith,  memoir  of,  1.  305 
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Soil,  i.  16 

South  Lambeth,  I.  244;  chapel, 
245 ;  residence  of  eminent 
persons,  ib.  water  works,  238 

Southwark,  L  48;  situation  and 
extent,  tb,  parishes  and  popu- 
lation, 50;  historic  notices  of, 
tfr.  Godwin's  rebellion,  ib,  at- 
tacked byWilliam,  5S ;  account 
ofy  in  Domesday  book,  54; 
destroyed  by  fire,  55 ;  granted 
to  the  City  of  London,  58; 
Falconbridffe  enters  it,  59; 
Wyatt's  rebellion,  61;  paved 
ib.  market  established,  64; 
Fairfax  marches  on  it,  66 

Spring  gardens,  Vauxhall,  i.  2S7 

Sungate,  i.  198 

State  of  the  county  at  the  con- 
quest, i.  43 

Stockwell,  i.  243;  chapel,  tfr. 
ghost,  248 ;  Angell's  will,  249 

Stoke,  parish  of,  ii.  154;  hospi- 
tal, 157;  park,  ib,  Stonghtoo, 
158 

Stoke  D'Abemon  parish,  ii.  14 ; 
manor,  ib,  church,  15 ;  Jessop's 
well,  16 

Stoughton,  ii.  158 

Strata  in  the  northern  parts  of 
the  county,  i.  82 

^terbnrgh  castle,  ii.  89 

Streatham,  parish  of,  L  292; 
church,  ib.  manors,  294 ;  manor 
house,  295  ;  school,  Uf,  villas  in 
the  neighbourhood  of,  ib,  mine- 
ral well,  296 

Snd  brook,  ii.  447 

Suffolk  house,  Southwark,  i.  145 

Surrey,  situation,  boundaries,  ex- 
tent, i.  1 ;  ancient  history,  2 ; 
etymology,  ib,  canal,  42 ;  thea- 
tre, 157 ;  chapel,  168 

Sutton,  parish  of,  ii.  338 ;  manor, 
339 ;  church,  ib.  place,  164 

Swan  theatre,  i.  168 


Talbot  inn,  i.  103 

Talwortb,  ii.  405 

Tandridge  hundred,  ii.  80;  parish 

of,  91 ;  hospital,  ib, 
Tanhurst,  ii.  192 
Tatsfield,  parish  of,  ii.96;  church, 

ib. 
Temple,  Sir  W.,  u.  396 
Thames  tunnel,  i.  273;  accident 

in,  275 


Thomson  the  poet,  iL-400 ;  house 

of,  439 
Thoresley,    parish    of,    iL    79; 

church,  ib. 
Thorpe,  parish  of,  ii.  58;  chnrch, 

59 
Titles,  places  in  the  county  which 

give,  i.  12 
Titsey,  parish  of,  ii.  94 ;  chnrch, 

95 
Tooting,  parish  of,  i.  330 1  church, 

ib.  manor,  ib. 
Town  hall,  Southwark,  1. 102 
Tradescant's  house,  i.  244 
Trinity  chnrch,  Newington  butts, 

1.257 
Trinity  asylum,  i.  248 

U 

Union  hall,  i.  102 
Universal  infirmary,  L  224 


Vauxhall  chapel,  i.  218;  gardens, 
214;  described,  217;  bridge, 
236 

Verulam  chapel,  Lambeth,  i.  212 

Victuallers'  school,  i.  239 

Vinegar  factory,  i.  109 

W 

Wakefield's,  ii.  408 

Walcot  estate,  Lambeth,  i.  210 

Wallington,  U.  316 

Walton  upon  Thames,parish  of,  ii. 
16;  manors,  ib.  Ashley  park, 
17 ;  Pain's  hUl,  ib.  chnrch,  18 ; 
monuments,  ib.  Cssar's  camp, 
20 ;  antiquities,  21 ;  bridge,  22 

Walton  on  the  hill,  parish  of,  ii.  35; 
manor,  ib,  chnrch,  ib.  manor 
house,  36 ;  Roman  remains,  ib. 

Walworth,  i.  254;  manor,  259; 
chapels,  ib. 

Wanborough,  parish  of,  ii.  159; 
church,  ib. 

Wandle,  river,  i.  40 

Wandsworth,  parish  of,  i.  303; 
chnrch,  ib.  Smith's  monument, 
304 ;  memoir  of,  305 ;  manor, 
306;  St.  Anne's  church,  307; 
schools,  308 ;  bridge,  ib. 

Warlingham,  parish  of,  ii.  101; 
manors,  ib,  church,  102 


(KN> 


IMDKX. 


2S6 
Wet  dtock,  L  9i0 

Wey.  river,  i.  87 

Weybfldge^  p«tffih  of,  IL 1 1  mu^ 
noni,2;  Oatlaods^t^.  chiirdi.6* 

Winbiedon,  patith  of,  i.  tit; 
church,  ib,  manor.  Sl9 ;  hoofte, 
tSl;  sehoel,  S99;  lodge,  tfr. 
encampment,  828 

Wiiidlietterhoa0e,i.65;  reuiaini 
of,  87 

WuMttesham,  parfaftr  o^,  &  160; 
dmrch,  ib. 

DTisley,  parish  of,  fl.  1<I9 

Witley,  parish  of.  ii.  77 

Woking,  handrea  of,  fi.  105 ;  pa- 
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